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April 21, 1862 Bulley, Samuel, Peter' s-place, Rumford-street, and 

East Lodge, Prince' s-park. 
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street, and Hiylier Tranmere. 
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' April 7, 1862 Campbell, John, Liverpool and London Chambers^ and 
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Jan. 26, 1867 Clay, William, 97, Sefton-street, and 4, ParkhiU-road. 
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1, South John-street. 
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Jan. 23, 1848 DrysdaJe, John James, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Edin., 
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and 14, East side Queen a Dock. 
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Feb. 4, 1856 Duckworth, Henry, F.L.S., F.RG.S., F.G.S., 6, Cook- 
street^ and 2, Gambier-terraee. 

*Nov. 27, 1848 Edwards, John Baker, Ph.D. Gies., F.C.S., Lect. on 
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♦April 3, 1837 Fletcher, Edward, 4, India-buildings, and 31, High 
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sJ'Mar. 19, 1866 Foard, James Thomas, 6, Essex-court, Temple, E.G. 

*Feb. 6, 1864 Gee, Robert, M.D. Heidelb. M.R.C.P., Lecturer on 
Diseases of Children, Royal Infirmary Sch. of 
Med.; Physician, Workhouse Hospital; 10, Oxford- 
street. 

Feb. 9, 1863 Giles, Rev. Edward, Huyton-park, Huyton. 

March 4, 1861 Ginsburg, Rev. Christian D., LL.D. Glasg., BrookUa, 
Aigburth-road. Vice-President. 

Feb. 20, 1866 Gordon, Rev. A., M.A., 49, Upper Parliament-street. 

Dec. 2, 1861 Graves, Samuel R., M.P., Baltic-buildings, and T?ie 
Grange, Wavertree. 

Oct. 6, 1863 Gray, Jno. M'Farlane, VauxhaU Foundry, and 80, 
Prince Edivin-street. 

Nov. 14, 1863 Greenwood, Henry, 32, Castle-street, and RoseviUe, 
Huyton. 
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ORDINARY MEMBKR8. IX 

Nov. 30, 1867 Oiimmer, William Henry, 15, Gable-street, and '64, 
Orove-street, 

Jan. 22, 1855 Hakes, James, M.RO.S., Surgeon to the Northern 
Hospital, Hope-street. 

Feb. 23, 1863 Hall, Charlton B., 17, Dale-street, and 111, Shaw- 
street. 

*Jan. 21, 1856 Hardman, Lawrence, 5, India-buUdings, and Rock- 
park, Rook Ferry. 

Feb. 9, 1863 Hart, Thos. Aubrey, M.A., Oxon, 81, Bedford-street 
South. 

Feb. 6, 1865 Hassan, Bev. £., Alma-terrctce, Sandown-latie. 

Feb. 6, 1865 llehson,J>oug^,lS, Tower-chambers, aadbS, Bedford- 
street South. 

Dec. 12, 1855 Hess, Ralph, Albany, OldhaU-street, and 17, Upper 
Duke-street. 

March 6, 1866 Hey, John, M.R.C.S., 126, Islington. 

Dec. 28, 1846 Higgins, Rev. H. H., M.A. Cantab., F.C.P.S., RainhUl. 

♦Oct. 31, 1836 Higginson, Alfred, M.R.C.S., Suj^. Southern Hosp., 
44, Upper Parliament-street. 

March 4, 1861 Hindley, Rev. H. J., M.A., 3, Grecian-terrace, Everton. 

Nov. 16, 1863 Holden, Adam, 48, Church-street, and 5, Towerlands- 
street, Edge-hUL 

Nov. 13, 1854 Holland, Charles, Liscard-vale, New Brighton. 

*Dec. 14, 1862 Holt, Robert Duming, 6, Inctia-buildings, and 2, Rake- 
lane. 

March 22, 1847 Homer, Henry P., 2, Derby -sqtuire, and 5, Devonshire 
road. Prince* s-park. 

Jan. 9, 1865 Howse, Rev. E., 77, Bedford-street South. 

Nov. 4, 1850 Howson, Rev. John S., D.D. Trin. Col., Cantab., Prin- 
cipal of the Liverpool College, Shaw-street, and 
Dingle-park, Dingle-lane. 

Dec. 27, 1841 Hume, Rev. Abraham, D.C.L. Dub., LL.D. Glas., 
F.S.A., 24, Clarence-street, Everton. 

Nov. 28, 1864 Humphreys, William, VauxhaU Foundry. 

*Nov. 13, 1854 Hunter, John, Member Hist. Society Pennsylvania, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 13, 1862 Hutchison, Robert, Bamed-buildings, Sweeting -street, 
and 6, Canning-street. 

Jan. 26, 1857 Hutton, David, 3, St. George' s-crescent, and 61, Canning- 
street. 
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X OKDINARY MEMBERS. 

*April 29, 1850 Ihne, William, Ph.D. Bonn, ViUa Fdseek, Heidelberg. 
Feb. 23, 1857 Imlach, Henry, M.D. Edin., 1, Abercromby -square. 
Nov. 14, 1864 Imlach, Henry, jun., 1, Abereromby-square. 
*Oct. 21, 1844 Inman, Thomas, M.D. London, M.K.O.P., Physician 

Royallnfirmary, 12, Rodney -St., and Spitalj Cheshire. 
Nov. 28, 1864 Jeffery, F. J., Compton House, and Woolton Hall, 

Woolton. 
March 10, 1862 Johnson, Eichard, Queen Insurance-buildings, and 

Broohfield House, Seaforth. 
Jan. 26, 1863 Johnson, Eichard, jun.. Queen Insurance-buildings. 
March 9, 1863 Jones, Rev. Joshua, M.A. Oxon, Principal of the 

Liverpool Listitute, 59, Bedford'Street South. 
*April 4, 1852 Jones, Morris Charles, Queen Insurance-buildings, and 

75, Shaw-street. 
March 23, 1863 Jones, R.D., B.A. T.C.D., Collegiate Institution. 
May- 5, 1851 Jones, Roger Lyon, Liverpool and London-ehambers, 

Exchange, and 6, Sunnyside, Princes-park. 
Feb. 19, 1855 KiBg, Alfred, 14, Newington, and 9, Netherjield-road 

South. 
Oct. 3, 1864 Kirkby, Wm. Horseman, Exchange-court, and Brook 

House, Little Brighton. 
Feb. 20, 1865 Lalcaca,DhunjeeshawMoneckjee,ikfaw<?«%-cAam6^r«, 

8, Castle-street, and 6, Ashleigh, Anfield. 
Jan. 10, 1848 Lamport, William James, 21, Water-street, and 5, 

Beech-terrace, Beech-street, Fairfield. 
*Jan. 14, 1839 Lassell, William, F.R.SS.L. and E., F.R.A.S., 27, 

Milton-street, and Brondstones, Sandfield-park, West 

Derby. 
April 27, 1862 Lassell, William, jun., 27, Milton-street, and Tue- 

brooh. 
Oct. 21, 1844 Lear, John, 1, North John-street, and 22, Holland- 
terrace, Duke-street, Edge Hill. 
Feb. 10, 1862 Leycester, Edmund Mortimore, Commander R.N., 

Admiralty Office, 2, Drury-lane, and 20, Belvedere- 
road, Prince's-park. 
Dec. 10, 1860 Leyland, Joseph, Willianison-square. 
May 4, 1863 Lister, James, Union Bank, 6, Brunswick-street, and 

Greenbank, 166, Breckfield-road North. 
Feb. 9, 1863 Lorame, Rev. Nevison, M.A., 1, TJie Willows, Breck- 

roaJ. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. XI 

Oct. 20, 1859 M* Andrew, James Johnston, 5, North John-street y and 

Oreenfield Cottage^ Bromborough. 
*Oct 21, 1844 M'Andrew, Robert, F.R.S., F.L.S., IslewaHh House, 

Isleworth, London, 
April 17, 1866 MacCheane, Wm., M.R.C.S., 69, Shaw-street. 
March 9, 1867 McFie, Robert Andrew, 30, Moorfidds, and Ashfidd 

HaU, Neston, Cheshire. 
April 20, 1863 Marples, David, 50b, Lord-street, and 168, Ghatham-st. 
Jan. 21, 1839 Martin, Studley, 30, Exchange, and 109, Bedford-st. 8. 
Feb. 5, 1844 Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A., F.R.A.S., F.E.S., 68, Lord- 
street, and Pennant's Hotise, Lower Bebington. 
Jan. 12, 1863 MeUor, Rev. Enoch, M.A., 15, Devonshire-rd., Prince's- 

parh, 
April 1, 1861 Melly, George, 7, Water-street, and 90, Ohatham-st. 
Oct. 31, 1859 Moore, Thomas John, Corr. Mem. Z.S., Curator Free 

Public Museum, William Brown-street. 
Jan. 8, 1855 Morton, George Highfield, F.G.S., 9, London-road. 
April 16, 1849 Moss, Rev. John James, B.A., Upton, Cheshire. 
Oct. 29, 1850 Mott, Albert Julius, 19, South Castle-street, and 61, 

Rodney-street. 
April 8, 1854 Mott, Charles Grey, 27, ArgyU-street, Birkenhead, and 

21a, South Castle-street. 
Oct. 20, 1856 Nevins, John Birkbeck, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.S., Lect. 

on Materia Medica, Royal Infirmary School of 

Medicine, 25, Oxford-street. Vice-President. 
April 7, 1862 Newlands, A., 6, Bumford-plaoe, and 18, Canning-st. 
Feb. 6, 1865 Newton, John, M.R.C.S., 18, West Derhy-street. 
*Nov. 29, 1847 Nisbet, William, L.F.P.S.G., Church-street, Egremont. 
*Oct. 15, 1855 North, Alfred, Saloombe-hiU, Sidmouth, Devonshire. 
Nov. 18, 1861 Nugent, Rev. James, Crosby. 
Nov. 4, 1861 Philip, Thomas D., 49, South Castle-street, and 47, 

Prospect-vale, Fairfield. 
Dec. 28, 1846 Hcton, James Allanson, F.S.A., Chairman of the 

Library and Museum Committee, 11, Dale-street, 

and Sandy-knowe, Wavertree. President. 
Feb. 6, 1854 Prange, F., Royal Bank-buildings, Dale-street, and 2, 

Grove-park, Lodge-lane. 
April 7, 1862 Rankin, Robert, Chairman of the Dock Board, 55, 

South John-street, and Brombro' Hall, Cheshire. 
fMar. 13, 1812 Rathbone, William, 21, Water-street, and Oreenbank, 

Wavertree. 
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3U1 OBDINA&Y MEMBEB8. 

Nov. 12, I860 Bathbone, Philip H., 4, Water-street, and Oreenbank- 
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Mar. 24, 1862 Bathbone, Bicbard Keynolds, 21, Water-street, and 
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"!< Jan. 7, 1856 Bawlins, Charles Edward, jun., 23, Cable-street, and 1, 
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*Nov. 17, 1861 Radish, Joseph Carter, 18, Chapel-street, and 19, Hope- 
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Jan. 25, 1864 Roberts, F. T., M.B., B.Sc. Lond., M.R.C.S., Northern 
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Feb. 10, 1862 Rogers, Thomas Law, M.D., M.R.C.P., Superintendent, 

County Asylum, RainhiU. 
Feb. 9, 1863 Ronald, Lionel K., 19, Dale-street, and Elm House, 
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Feb. 20, 1865 Samuel, Albert H., 57, Hanover-st., and 2, Canning - 

street. 
April 7, 1862 Samuel, Harry S., 2, Canning -street. 
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Nov. 28, 1864 Scott, Rev. Edward, Liverpool Institute. 
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Taylor, Robert Hibbert, M.D. Edin., L.R.C.S. Ed. 

Lect. on Ophthalm'c Medicine, Royal Infirmary 

School of Medicine, 1, Percy -street. 
Thompson, Samuel H., ThingwaU Hall, Knotty Ask. 
Tinling, Chas., 60, Castle-street, and Bedford-terrace ^ 

48, Low-hiU. 
Tooke, William H., Church-street, and Wellington 

street, Waterloo. 
Towson, John Thomas, F.R.G.S., Scientific ExBminer, 

Sailors' Home, 47, Upper Parliament-street. 
Tumbull, James Muter, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Phys. 

Royal Infirmary, 86, Rodney-street. 
Unwin, WiHiam Andrew, 11, Rumford-pUuse, and 

Newhie-terrace. 
Vernon, Thomas Holmes, Woolton. 
Vernon, Walter, Woolton. 
Vose, James Richard White, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P., 

Phys. Royal Infirmary, 6, Gambier-terraoe. 
Walker, Thomas Shadford, M.R.C.S., 54, Rodney-street. 
Wahnsley, Gilbert G., 50, Lord-street. 
Walthew, William, PAowta? Chambers, and Vine Cottage, 

Aughton. 
Weightman, John Hardham, 57, Randagh-street, and 

27, Baker-street, Low-hiU. 
Weightman, William Henry, Leith Offices, Moorfields, 

and Hapsford-lane, Litherland. 
Weld, Walter, 12, Castle-st., & Moor-lane, Great Crosby. 
Whitelaw, Greorge, Collegiate Institution. 
Whittle, Ewing, M.D., Lecturer on Med. Jurisprudence 

Royal Inf. Sch. of Med., 65, Catherine-street. 
Whitty, W. Alfred, " DaUy Post" Office, and 8, 

Catherine-street. 
Willans, Thomas H., 82, Rodney -street. 
Williams, Charles Wye, A.I.C.E., The Nook, St. 

James's Mount. 
Wood, Geo. S., Belle-vue-rd, Wavertree, and 20, Lord-st. 
Zwilchenbart, Rodolph, jun.. Queen Insurance Buildings, 

and 26, Bedford-street South. 
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XIV IIONOBARY MEMBERS. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

LIMITED TO FIFTt. 

1812 Peter Mark Roget, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S., 

F.R.G.S., &c., 18, Upper Bedford'plaee, London. 
1819 John Stanley, M.D. Edin., WhitehcKm. 

1827 Rev. William Hincks, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor of Natural 

History in University College, Toronto, C. W. 

1828 Rev. Brook Aspland, Bukinfidd, Cheshire. 

1833 The Right Hon. Dudley Ryder, Earl of Harrowby,Ka,D.C.L., 

F.R. S. , Sandon-haU^ Staffordshire , and 39, Orosvenor- 

squarCf London W. 
1833 James Yates, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.L.S., F.G.S.,&c., Lauderdale House, 

Highgate, London. 
1835 George Patten, A.R.A., 21, Queen' s-road West, Regent' s-parh, 

London. 
1835 William Ewart, M.P, Cambridge-sqiLare, Hyde-parh, London. 

1835 The Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux, M.A.. D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Chancellor of the University of Ediaburgh, 4, 
Orafton-street, London, W., and Brougham Hall, 
Penrith. 

1836 The Most Noble William, Duke of Devonshire, K.G., M. A., F.R.S., 

F.G.S., &c., Chancellor of the Univer. of Cambridge, 
Devonshire Home, London, W., and Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire. 

1838 George BiddeU Airy, M.A., D.C.L., F.'R.S.,Hon. F.R.S.E., Hon. 
M.R.I.A., V.P.R.A.S., F.C.P.S., &c., Astronomer 
Royal, Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

1840 James Nasmyth, F.R.A.S., Penshurst, Kent, 

1840 Richard Duncan Mackintosh, L.R.C.P., Exeter. 

1841 Charles Bryce, M.D. Glasg., FeU.F.P.S.G., Brighton. 

1844 J.Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S.,M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Local Director of 
the Geological Survey of Lreland, 61, Stephen* s-green, 
Dublin. 

1844 T. P. Hall, GoggeshaU; Essex, 

1844 Peter Rylands, Warrington, 

1844 John Scouler, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S., Glasgow, 
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HONOBABT MEMBEB8. XV 

1844 Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy, King's College^ London, 

1844 Robert Patterson, F.B.S.,M.R.I.A.,5^(/iMi. 

1854 Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.A. Cantab., F.R.S.,F.G.S., Penrhyn, 
CornwaU. 

1844 William Carpenter, M.D., Edin., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G. S., Registrar, 
London University. 

1847 Sir William Rowan Hamilton, LL.D., Hon. F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A. , 

F.R.A.S., F.C.P.S., Astronomer Royal for Ireland, 
Dublin. 

1848 Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., Strand, Bury. 

1850 Rev. St. Vincent Beechy, M.A. Cantab., Worsley, near Eedes. 

1851 James Smith, F.R.SS.L. and E., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Jordan-hiU, 

Glasgow. 
1851 Henry Clarke Pidgeon, Zomfon. 

1851 Rev. Robert Bickersteth Mayor, M.A., Fell. St. John's College, 

Cantab., Y.Q.V.^., Rugby. 

1852 WiDiam Reynolds, M.D., Coed-du, Denbighshire. 

1853 Rev. James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Stone, near Aylesbury. 
1867 Thomas Jos. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., HB.M. 

Consul, Rosario. 

1861 Louis Agassiz, Professor of Natural History in Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massaohussets. 

1861 William FtarhQirn,Ijh.J>.,C.B.,F.B..S., Polygon, near Manchester. - 

1861 Rev. Thos. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S., Croft Rectory, Warrington. 

1862 The Right Rev. H. N. Staley, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu, Sand- 

wich Islands. 

1863 Edward J. Reed, Chief Constructor of H. M. Navy, Admiralty, 

and Hyde Vale, Oreemcich, S. E. 
1865 John Edward Gray, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c., British Museum. 
1865 George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology 

in the University of Oxford, Oxford. 
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XVI ASSOCIATES. 

ASSOCIATES. 

LIMITED TO TWENTY-FIVE. 

Dec. 2, 1861 Captain James Anderson, " Great Eastern/' (Atlantic.) 
Jan. 27, 1862 Captain John d. Mortimer, "America," (Atlantic.) 
March 24, 1862 Captain P. C. Petrie, "City of London," Commodore 

of the Inman Line of American Steam Packets. 

(Atlantic.) 
Feb. 9, 1863 Captain James P. Anderson, RM.S.S. "Africa," 

Cunard Service, Commercial Hotel, Dale street^ 

(Atlantic.) 
Feb. 9, 1863 Captain John Carr (Bushby and Edwards,) ship 

" Scindia," 43, Hope-street. (Calcutta.) 
Feb. 9, 1863 Captain Charles E. Price, R.N.R. (L. Young and Co.,) 

ship " ComwaUis." (Calcutta and Sydney.) 
April 20, 1863 Captain Fred. E. Baker, ship "Niphon." (Chinese 

Seas.) 
Oct. 31, 1864 Captain Thompson, ship "Admiral Lyons." (Bombay.) 
Oct. 31, 1863 Captain Edward Berry, ship "Richard Cobden." 

(Chili.) 
Oct. 31, 1864 Captain Alexander Browne, (Papayannis) S. S. " Agia 

Sofia." (Mediterranean.) 
Oct. 31, 1864 Captain Whiteway, ship "Annie Cheshyre." (Pacific.) 
April 13, 1865 Captain Alexander Cameron (Boult, EngUsh, and 

Brandon,) ship " Staffordshire." (Shanghai.) 
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PROCEEDINGS •• • 

OF THE •- . ' 

LIVERPOOL 
LITEEARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL MEETING— Fifty-fourth Session. 

Royal Institution, October 3rd, 1864. 
J. A. PICTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes having been read and signed, the Chairman 
congratulated the members upon their once again meeting 
for business, and called upon the Honorary Secretary to 
read the following 

REPORT. 

The Council of the Literary and Philosophical Society have 
to report a continued steady improvement in the position and 
prospects of the Society. Whether as regards the increase 
of its numbers, or of the interest taken in its proceedings, 
there is ample evidence that the Society is in an excellent 
working condition. During the past Session there has been 
no falling off in the attendence at it^ meetings, nor in the 
character of the papers presented and read, while the discus- 
sions which they have elicited have been no less animated and 
interesting than heretofore. The condition of the Society, 
indeed, must appear to those who carefully watch its progress 
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to be highly satisfa«.torVr and they would urge upon individual 
members, whq,.taVe*'its welfare at heart, the desirability of 
separate, as .J^dl ds of united effort, to continue the work of 
improvemin'*.*'* 

The Ksto? the Society, though steadily, increasingly, has not 
yet r^hed that development which we might hope to see in 
/•sJvjwpulous a town. Notwithstanding, however, the removal 
;'from the roll, at the commencement of the present Session, of 
a number of names (by the operation of the laws), the present 
total shews an advance upon previous years. The list printed 
in the last volume of proceedings included 175 names of 
ordinary members, of whom 28 were life members. By 
resignation (9), removal (3), or death (2), we have lost of 
these 14 ; against which we have to place 25 members elected 
during the past Session, making a total of 186, from which, 
if we deduct 28 life members, we have a balance of 158 
members, whose subscriptions form the income of the Society. 
36 honorary members and 7 associates increase the total 
list to 229. 

The funds of the Society show a corresponding increase, 
and whereas four years since they were gradually but surely 
depreciating, the year's expenses leaving a balance due to the 
Treasurer, at the present time the Society's income is not 
only sufficient for the ordinary expenditure without stint, 
but extraordinary expenses have been undertaken. The 
Treasurer has in hand a reserved fund of iE200 (invested in 
dock bonds), which produces an interest varying from ^68 to 
^10 per annum, and this, added to the income arising from 
subscriptions and entrance fees, and amounting to about 
d6185, leaves him a considerable balance after the year's 
expenses are paid, and which will be added to the reserved 
fund. 

During the past year we have lost by death two ordinary 
and two honorary members. Of the first was Mr. Thomas 
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Eigge, solicitor, who died January 17th, 1864. He had 
been ten years a member of the Society. The other was Mr. 
John Faram, who died in May last. He had been a member 
since December, 1847, and although latterly not often seen 
at the Society's meetings, he had formerly taken an active 
part in them, and read several papers. 

Of the honorary members, both deserve a notice in this 
place. The first was Mr. John Ashton Yates, one of the 
original members of the Society, but who, since 1835, has 
been upon the Society's honorary or corresponding list. Mr. 
J. A. Yates was the second son of the late Rev. John Yates, 
who spent his life from youth to age as the able, eloquent, 
and highly-esteemed minister of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Paradise Street, Liverpool. He was put to school 
under the Rev. W. Shepherd, of Gateacre. He was appren- 
ticed to the great North American firm of which William 
Eathbone was founder and chief. Among his co-apprentices 
and co-equals in age, were Thomas Thornely, afterwards 
M.P. for Wolverhampton, and Thomas Bolton, who, soon 
after the passing of the municipal reform bill, was chosen 
Mayor of Liverpool. In commercial, public, and private life 
these three were attached friends to the end of their days ; 
and they were all removed from this earthly scene within a 
very short space of time. Mr. A. Yates' active habits as a 
Liverpool broker were varied, and relieved by the study of 
Uterature and the fine arts, in which he met with abundant 
encouragement and assistance, not only under the paternal 
roof, but in the society of some of his neighbours, and 
especially of the eminent William Roscoe. He made a 
very valuable collection of engravings, and of paintings by 
old masters, which still attest his knowledge and taste, 
forming one of the finest private minor collections in the 
metropolis. Mr. A. Yates also devoted great attention to 
political economy, making himself master of the subject both 
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by reading and by conversation with the chief promoters of 
the science. In this line he published "A Letter on the 
Distresses of the Country," 1817; "Colonial Slavery," 
1824; "Essays on Currency and Circulation," 1827; "A 
Letter on the present Depression of Trade and Manufactures, 
addressed to the Landowners and Farmers of the county of 
Carlow," 1841. At the time of their first appearance these 
pamphlets received warm approbation from Mr. Huskisson 
and many other well-informed politicians. On the passing 
of the Eeform Bill Mr. Yates was naturally looked to as a 
man well fitted to work out and secure its advantages. He 
stood for Bolton, in his native county, but lost his election. 
At the next general election Mr. Yates was a candidate with 
Mr. Vigors for the county of Carlow, and they were returned 
together. Mr. Yates' activity of mind and capacity for 
social enjoyment continued to within two years of his death. 
He then became a patient sufferer, losing his memory, but 
always gentle, kind, and grateful to all around him. He 
died on Sunday, November 1st, 1863, set. 82, at the Park, 
near Manchester, the residence of his son-in-law, (Eobert 
N. Philips, Esq.), and his death is the severance of another 
link of the Society with its founders in 1812, of whom only 
two now remain, viz., Mr. William Eathbone and Mr. James 
Houlbrook Smith, if, indeed, we can except Mr. John Andrew, 
of Eivington, not now a member. 

The other honorary member whom we have lost during the 
past year was Sir William Brown, Bart, (born May 4, 1784, 
died March 3, 1864), elected an honorary member of this and 
of several other literary and scientific societies on the occasion 
of the opening of the Free Public Library, in October, 1860. 
This distinction was given to the deceased baronet more 
particularly upon the ground of his liberal foundation of the 
Gallery of Inventions and Science at the Free Public Museum. 
Finding that the Museum was so arranged that no space was 
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left at liberty for the display of models of inventions^ scientific 
instruments, and articles of utility to the public, he resolved 
to erect spacious galleries for the purpose, and to place them, 
as far as he had it in his power, under the control of the five 
societies referred to. The gallery was opened on the 10th of 
March last year, and was visited by half-a-million persons 
during the first nine months. The Library Committee have 
also agreed to the opening of the gallery on Monday evenings, 
between seven and ten, when an average of sixteen hundred 
persons are found to visit it. It has been rendered highly 
attractive, and appears to have enlisted a considerable share 
of public favour. The Great Exhibition case of raw produce 
has been added to the collection, and forms a feature of great 
interest and practical utility. 

The proposal to celebrate the tercentenary of the birth of 
Shakspere, which originated in this Council at its last annual 
meeting, was followed by an invitation to the other Societies 
to co-operate for this object. It was decided that such a 
commemoration should not be limited to any societies, and 
accordingly the Mayor was requested to call a pubUc meeting 
to take into consideration the necessary ways and means. 
Ultimately the occasion was celebrated in a manner worthy 
of it, and the balance arising from the proceeds was handed 
over to the Eoyal Literary Fund. 

The Society's annual dinner was held at Childwall Abbey 
on the 2nd of June. The fortunate state of the weather con- 
tributed considerably to render it a very successful gathering, 
with no drawback, save that his worship the Mayor, who had 
accepted the invitation of the Council, was prevented by 
illness from being present on the occasion. 

The Society's bookcases have been completed, and the 

Catalogue is in a forward state. It is hoped thaJI in a very 

short time all difficulties of access to them will have vanished. 

The volume for the past Session will soon be in the hands 
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of the members, and will be found not inferior to its prede- 
cessors. It is the desire of the Council to raise the standard 
of the papers which appear in the Proceedings, so that they 
may take rank with the best productions of other similar 
societies ; and with that view a careful attention is given to 
each paper by the Printing Committee, before it is recom- 
mended that it shall appear in the volume. It is strongly 
urged that members reading papers will always write them 
with a view to publication, and with that intention render 
them as original and scientific as possible. It should not be 
lost sight of that the Literary and Philosophical Society is 
one for the advancement of knowledge, and not for the mere 
diffusion of learning, and that, therefore, only such papers as 
can be said to increase the boundaries of science or literature 
have any claim to be admitted into its published Transactions. 
It now only remains, in accordance with Law 86, for your 
Council to recommend five gentlemen for election to fill the 
places of five who retire, and they have selected the following, 
viz. : — Eev. W. Banister, Mr. F. W. Bloxam, Mr. W. A. 
Unwin, Mr. C Clark, and the Rev. Dr. Baar. 

(Signed) 

J. A. PiCTON, F.S.A., President. 
C. CoLLiNGWooD, M.A., Hou. Sec, 

It was moved by Mr. Greenwood, seconded by Mr. W. H, 
Weightman, and carried, "That the Report now read be 
adopted.*' 

The Treasurer then presented the balance-sheet, which 
exhibited a sui-plus of £57 after all this year's expenses had 
been paid, as well as a reserve fund of £200. 

It was moved by Mr. F. Archer, jun., seconded by Mr, 
J. M. Dove, and carried, " That the accounts now audited 
and presented be passed," 
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The following officers were then elected in the UBual 
manner: — 

President: 
J. A. PiCTON, Esq., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 
Eev. C. D. GiNSBURo, LL.D, 

J. BiRKBECK NbVINS, M.D. 

J. Baker Edwards, Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Treasurer : 
I. Byerley, Esq., F.L.S. 

Hon. Secretary: 

Dr. COLLINGWOOD. 

The following gentlemen were also elected memhers of the 
Council: — 

Mr. A. Higginson, Eev. H. H. Higgins, Rev. J. Bobherds, 
Rev. Joshua Jones, Rev. W. Banister, Mr. C. Clark, Mr. 
F. W. Bloxam, Rev. Dr. Baar, Mr. W. A. Unwin. 

The delegates from the Society to assist in the manage- 
ment of the Gallery of Inventions and Science were then 
appointed. 

The Associates of the Society were re-elected on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, and several new Associates 
proposed. 

Mr. W. Horseman Kirkby was balloted for, and elected an 
ordinary member, and several new members were proposed. 

A large number of donations were laid upon the table, and 
the thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 
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FIRST OEDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, October 16th, 1864. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., British Museum, and Professor 

RoUeston, M.D., F.R.S., Oxford, were balloted for, and 
duly elected Honorary Members. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins exhibited a collection of inscribed 
palm leaves obtained from Rangoon, in Burmah, by Captain 
C. E. Pryce, Associate of the Society. The writing upon 
them was in the Pali language, and was illustrated by a 
beautiful illuminated work upon similar inscriptions from 
the Free Public Library. 

Mr. Picton observed that a beautiful and perfect Egyptian 
papyrus had been submitted to him during the recess by a 
Greek merchant of Liverpool, and had since been purchased 
by the British Museum. 

The Rev. W. Banister, in presenting a pamphlet by Mr. 
C. Wye Williams, "On the Steam Generating Power of 
Marine and Locomotive Boilers," made some remarks upon 
the change of construction proposed by Mr. Williams, by 
which a large saving of fuel was efifected. These boilers 
have been in experimental action at the City of Dublin Steam- 
packet Company's works at Canada Dock, and the chief 
constructor of the navy, Mr. Reed, had so high an opinion of 
the value of the new boilers that he proposed adopting them 
in her Majesty's navy. 

An animated and interesting discussion followed these 
remarks, which lasted for a considerable time, and which Dr, 
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Nevins commenced, by describing, by the aid of a diagram 
upon the board, the nature of Mr. Wye WiUiams's invention. 
He was followed by Mr. J. M'Farlane Gray, Mr. Picton, Mr. 
Higginson, Rev. Joshua Jones, Mr. A. J. Mott, Dr. CoUing- 
wood, Mr. J. M. Bennett, and Mr. Birch. 

Mr. Greenwood exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J. G. Holling- 
worth, of Sandon Street, a valuable and interesting collection 
of ancient documents, which attracted considerable attention. 
The following were among the chief, many of them having 
royal signs manual upon them: — A deed, dated June 10th, 
1868 ; a recovery,, reign of Charles n. ; a fine, 23rd January, 
19 Elizabeth, 1576; alienation, 24th April, 15 Elizabeth, 
1578 ; alienation, 1st December, 20 James, 1623 ; deed of 
28rd January, 1656, Oliver, Lord Protector ; bond for a loan of 
^£600 from George, Prince of Wales, 20th September, 1790, 
also signed by Frederick, Duke of York, and William, Duke 
of Clarence; 15th July, 1771, letter from D. Garrick to 
Earl Lisburne ; 15th November, 15 Chas. 11., 1662, letters 
patent; MS. account of the expenses of the Duchess of 
Buckingham's funeral, from Buckingham House, St. James's 
Park, to Westminster Abbey, 8th April, 1748 ; 13th May, 
1798, letter from Sheridan; King James, sign manual; 
King Charles, sign manual ; letter from Lord Bodney ; 16th 
November, 35 Elizabeth, a grant. 

Mr. MooRE exhibited numerous specimens from the Derby 
Museum, including a fine skeleton, recently mounted, and 
measuring fifteen feet in length, of the Ghbiocephalns 
svineval, known to sailors and others as the black-fish, pilot- 
whale, bottle-head, &c. The skin of the same animal is 
also mounted in the Museum. The specimen was taken 
with some forty others in the Humber, in June, 1862. The 
skeleton of Johnson's hump-backed whale, Megaptera Umgi- 
mana, measuring thirty feet in length, taken in the Mersey 
in July, 1868, and presented by Mr. Brock, has also been 
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lately mounted, and the more striking differences between 
the two were pointed out. 

Mr. MooRE also exhibited a stuffed specimen of the Bat 
fish, Platax vespertiUo ? part of a collection lately presented to 
the Museum by Captain Mackay, of the ship " Bedfordshii-e; " 
also specimens in spirit of the same genus, forming part of a 
very extensive and valuable collection of fish, &c., from 
Singapore, presented by Robert Baker, Esq. ; also specimens 
of a new genus of frogs, forming part of a large collection of 
Natural History specimens collected at Lagos and the neigh- 
bourhood, by E. B. N. Walker, Esq., and presented by him 
to the Museum. This is an instance of the additions, often 
important, that may be made to science by collecting the 
commonest objects of a district, as they are so generally 
neglected as often to be the least known. These frogs were 
found in abundance, in the tadpole state, in a pond adjoining 
the garden of Mr. Walker's residence, and on some of them 
being submitted to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, he 
immediately described them (in the annals of Natural Hitory y 
for this month) as a new genus, under the name of Silurana 
tropicalis. They present a remarkable resemblance to 
certain fish of the Siluroid family, in the pecuKar flat form of 
the head, and in the possession of long filamentous or beard- 
like processes from the lips. Also a living specimen of the 
alligator tortoise, or terrapin, Chelydra serpentina, brought 
over with several other North American tortoises, by Captain 
Anderson, of Richmond Terrace, Associate of the Society ; 
also examples of ten species of small Cephalopods, or cuttle 
fishily and squids, and a specimen of the rare genus Cranchia ; 
also some fine specimens of Pyrosoina, which in the living 
state are highly luminous, forming part of a rich and inte- 
resting collection of small marine specimens from the 
Atlantic and Pacific, collected and presented by Captain 
Whiteway, ship " Annie Chesshyre," proposed as an Associate 
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of the Society ; also a series of twenty-one species of the deli- 
cate and beautifully transparent shells of Pteropoda and 
Heteropoda, obtained by skimming the surface of the sea 
during the same voyage by Captain Whiteway, and by him pre- 
sented to E. J. Keen, Esq., by whose kindness they were now 
exhibited. So large a series is probably unrivalled in a private 
collection as the result of a single voyage. 

Mr. MooRE also reported the occurrence of the short sun- 
fish Ortlmgoriscus mola at Southport. This is the first 
recorded instance of its capture in the Liverpool district. 
The skeleton has been obtained through Alderman Woodruff 
for the Museum. Also, the capture of a fine specimen of 
Bossia macroBoma at Egremont, of which only one or two 
specimens have been previously taken in the district. Also, 
specimens of a very delicate and beautiful little crustacean, 
the Pasiphcea sivado, very rare in the Mersey. Also, a large 
specimen of the angel fish, Sqitatina angelus, taken in 
Liverpool Bay, and of which Mr. Byerley only records a 
single example, which was thrown ashore during a storm. 
The recent occurrence in the Mersey of three very large 
specimens of the angler fish, Lophius piscatorius, within as 
many weeks, was also mentioned, and the good service that 
would be done by the destruction of these ravenous monsters, 
which prey most greedily upon good edible marketable fish, 
of which they destroy large quantities. Mr. Isaacs had 
informed him of one instance, in which several pairs of soles 
were taken from an angler's stomach ; and one instance had 
come under Mr. Moore's own observation, where a foui'teen- 
pound codfish had been swallowed whole ; and another, where 
two conger eels, two feet in length, and a large fluke, met 
with a similar fate ; and almost every specimen taken will 
afford similar evidence of their destructiveness. 
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SECOND ORDINAKY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, October 30th, 1864. 

The Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Jevons, Mr. William Fearenside, and 
Mr. William Bromham were balloted for and duly elected 
members. 

The following gentlemen were elected Associates of the 
Society, on the recommendation of the Council : — Captain 
Thompson, ship " Admiral Lyons ;" Captain Edward Berry, 
ship " Charmer ;" Captain Alexander Browne, steamship 
" Agia Sofia ; " and Captain Whiteway, ship *' Annie 
Chesshyre." 

The Secretary read letters from Dr. John Edward Gray, 
F.R.S., British Museum, and Professor Rolleston, F.R.S., 
Oxford, who were elected honorary members of the Society at 
the last meeting, acknowledging the distinction. 

Dr. Nevins explained, and illustrated by some curious 
sections and drawings, the remarkable form assumed by the 
stems of tree ferns, whereby, although they only grow by 
their summits, they appear to be thicker at the base or 
commencement of growth than higher up the stem, owing to 
the accumulation of ramentum about the base to afford 
support to the superstructure. 

Mr. Moore exhibited a specimen of the Hippocmnpm, or 
sea horse, in spirit. It was captured on the coast of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, by Captain Mortimer, of the ship 
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"America," an associate of the Society, on his voyage to 
New York. It was their described by Colonel Pike as a 
iiew species, under the name of Hippocampus Mortiineri, in 
honour of the discoverer, who endeavoured on his return 
voyage to bring it alive to the Derby Museum, but unfortu- 
nately it died the day before the vessel reached Liverpool. 

At the conclusion of the miscellaneous business, Dr. 
Nevins, Vice-President, having taken the Chair, a paper was 
read 

ON THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 

This paper will appear in the succeeding volume. 



THIRD ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, November 13th, 1864. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Ladies had been invited to this meeting, and, notwith- 
standing the inclement nature of the weather, there was a 
large attendance. 

The President, in welcoming the visitors for the evening, 
said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome here this evening his Worship the Mayor, Edward 
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Lawrence, Esq., whose election to the oflBice of chief magis- 
trate has met with the cordial approval of all parties. Mr. 
Lawrence is a gentleman of education, and has given high 
promise, by his conduct in his public as well as in his private 
capacity, of the manner in which the functions of the 
mayoralty will be discharged during the ensuing year. It is 
a great pleasure and satisfaction to us that Mr. Lawrence 
should show his desire to encourage literature and science, by 
making his appearance here to-night the first public act of 
his official life. I will not ask Mr. Lawrence to become a 
member, but I feel sure that, whether a member or not, his 
presence here to-night proves that he will be a well-wisher 
of the Society, and I call upon the members to thank his 
worship for the countenance he has so readily given us. 

The Mayor briefly replied to the President's remarks, 
thanking the Society for the welcome they had given him, 
and adding that the countenance of his official position would 
always be readily accorded to an institution such as that 
whose members he now addressed, the object of which was 
the encouragement of literature and science. With regard 
to the fact of his visit to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society being his first public act, he could not do better, and 
he thus was willing to show his interest in their labours. 
He himself felt considerably indebted to a kindred society, 
for it was in the Chatham Society that he learned whatever 
facility in public speaking he had been successful in achieving. 
But whether a member of this Society or not, he assured 
them that he appreciated their labours and felt an interest in 
their success. 

Mr. Henry Imlach, jun. and Mr. J. M. Bennett were 
balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins exhibited a specimen of Geaster 
hygronietricm, recently found on a bank at Rainhill, growing 
upon a portion of a decayed root of a beech tree ; and 
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remarked that all the larger species of earth-stars, or staiTy 
puff-balls, are uncommon. The present constitutes the 
fourth species of Geaster found in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool. It is very rare in England, though common on 
the Continent. 

Mr. MooRE exhibited from the Derby Museum numerous 
specimens of living North American fresh- water fish, and pre- 
served specimens of the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war, 
and other marine specimens from the North Atlantic, im- 
ported and presented by Captain Mortimer, ship " America,** 
Associate of the Society. The living fish belong to the 
following species: — Rock sun-fish, Pomotis vulgaris; pale 
sucker, Catostomus pallklus ; shining dace, Leuciscus nitidiis ; 
and brown cat-fish, Pimelodus pidliis. Of the Physalia, 
Captain Mortimer had succeeded in the difficult task of 
effectually drying several specimens, one being of large size, 
measuring 6J inches in the long diameter of the float, which 
in this and the other specimens remained fully inflated. 
Dried specimens of Porpita and Velella were also preserved 
by Captain Mortimer, and several specimens preserved in 
spirit, including an extremely large frog-fish, which had been 
kept some time alive on board ship ; also small Physalue, and 
great numbers of Pteropods. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins warmly complimented Captain 
Mortimer on his continued success in collecting, especially 
those minute inhabitants of the ocean which are so generally 
neglected, and indeed Captain Mortimer was the first man 
sailing from the port of Liverpool who thought them worthy 
of attention. 

Mr. MooRE stated the living fish had been safely brought 
through one of the stormiest passages ever experienced by 
Captain Mortimer, by that gentleman's original and. exceed- 
ingly simple method of carrying them in fish globes suspended 
in the cabin like ordinary ships' lamps — a plan which has 
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been recommended to other captains with successful results. 
The specimens exhibited are valuable and interesting addi- 
tions to the Museum aquaria. Other preserved specimens, 
and some interesting notes by Captain Mortimer^ are reserved 
for a future meeting. 

. Dr. CoLLiNGWOOD remarked on the success which had 
attended the Society's eflforts to induce officers of the mer- 
cantile marine to use the advantages of their position in 
promoting the interests of science. 

The Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, Vice-President, having taken the 
Chair, the following paper was read : — 
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THE SOUTH LANCASHIKE DIALECT. 

By J. A. PICTON, F.S.A., President. 

The South Lancashire dialect, of which I propose to treat in 
the following pages, has often been brought under public 
notice, from the time of Collier, a little more than a century 
ago, to the present day. Although I cannot undertake to 
throw much additional light on the subject, I may yet be able 
to bring together into one focus information derived from a 
variety of sources, scattered over a wide field, and requiring 
no inconsiderable amount of investigation to collect and 
assimilate. Every study has various aspects, and it is quite 
possible that the humblest student may be able either to 
contribute additional facts, or in some other way to add to 
the interest of the inquiry. 

By many educated persons dialects are considered as mere 
vulgar corruptions of the current language of the country, 
equivalent to the cant or slang phrases which obtain currency 
from time to time in particular classes of society in our great 
towns. This is an error which it is very desirable to eradicate. 
Max Miiller, the great authority in the modem science of 
language, remarks on this subject : — " It is a mistake to 
imagine that dialects are everywhere corruptions of the 
Uterary language. Even in England, the local patois have 
many forms which are more primitive than the language of 
Shakspere ; and the richness of their vocabulary surpasses 
on many points that of the classical writers of any period. 
Dialects have always been the feeders, rather than the 
channels, of a literary language ; they are parallel streams, 
which existed long before one of them was raised to that 
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temporaiy eminence which is the result of literary culti- 
vation."* 

As the English dialects pass gradually one into another 
according to locality, it is not easy rightly to estimate their 
precise number, but there are certain broad lines of demar- 
cation which are suflSciently obvious. A rough but pretty 
strong line of division may be drawn along the Humber and 
the Mersey. The dialects to the north of this Hne are 
rougher and coarser than those of the south ; but, in com- 
pensation, thiey possess a force and strength which the 
southern can hardly reach. These differences are not 
corruptions which have crept in with the course of time ; 
they have always existed, from the settlement of our fore- 
fathers in the country. 

During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and even 
down to the eleventh, England was gradually becoming 
peopled by tribes of Teutonic origin from the opposite side 
of the German Sea, who elbowed out by degrees the Celtic 
inhabitants so thoroughly, that, with the exception of the 
mountains and rivers, scarcely any of our localities retain 
their Cymric names; though, as we shall see hereafter, a 
larger amount of the Cambrian tongue has passed into our 
language than is generally supposed. These settlers were of 
various races, the principal of which are handed down to us 
as Angles, Saxons, and Geats or Jutes. It is probable in 
the nature of things, and is confirmed on examination, that 
these races occupied in England the same relative position as 
they had done in their own country previously, that is, that 
those living furthest to the south settled in the south of 
England, and that those from the north of Germany, espe- 
cially from Holstein and Angel-land, settled in the north. 
The Jutes — which is only another name for the Goths — 
contributed the smallest number of immigrants, and settled 

* Iiectores on the Science of Language, p. 49. 
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in the Isle of Wight and on the sonth coast. The Saxons 
were the next in nnmber, and peopled more especially the 
districts sonth of the Trent. The country north of the 
Hnmber was settled by the Angles^ and the middle band 
between the Trent and Hnmber constituted a border land^ 
occupied in part by both races. 

That these three great dialectical divisions have always 
existed there is ample evidence, but in the literary remains 
of the Saxon and early English periods they are not very 
strongly marked, from the tsLct that a certain literary standard 
was soon arrived at, &om the paucity in those early days of men 
of letters, and from the intercommunication between them. 
Balph Higden, writing about 1350, recognises the three 
divisions as existing in his time. Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle and Layamon's Brut are both West Saxon in their 
peculiarities. Piers Ploughman is decidedly Anglian in his 
dialect. His poems, written about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, are constructed on the alliterative prin- 
ciple of the Anglo-Saxon verse, e, g. — 

<< In a somer seson. 
Whan softe was the sonne, 
I shoop me into shroudes 
In habite as a heremite." — Vision, 

To this there seems to be some allusion, as a northern 
peculiarity, by Chaucer, writing a little later in the century. 
In the Persone's Tale he says — 

*' But trusteth wel, I am a sotheme man ; 
I cannot geste * rem, ram, ruff ' by my letter. 
And, God wote, rime I hold but litel better." 

In the Eeve's Tale the two " poure scoleres,** who are said 
to have been bom 

" -Fer in the North, I cannot tellen where," 

are made to speak in the Yorkshire dialect. 
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These scattered indications, with others which might be 
mentioned, show that in every stage of our language these 
dialectical varieties have been recognised. 

Before entering upon the dialect of our own county, I 
would call attention briefly to the peculiarities of the dialects 
of the other divisions, as now existing. Beginning with the 
south, let us glance at the Dorsetshire dialect, so ably illus- 
trated by Mr. Barnes. The countryman has been comparing 
the town with the pleasures of rural life, and thus concludes — 

" Zoo teake vor me the town a-drown'd 
'Ithin a storm o' nunblen sound. 
An' gie me voices that do speak 
So soft an' meek to souls alwone. 
The water gurglen round a stwone, 
An' birds o' dae a zingen clear, 
An' leaves that I mid sit an' hear 
A-rustlen near when brids be stiU." * 

The dialect of Devonshire is very characteristic of the 
West Saxon, which usually substitutes the soft medials for 
the sonant letters of the north ; 

" I was wan neart reding a story book about spirits, that com'd 
and draw'd back the curtains at the bed's voot. The clock had 
beat wan, when an owl screeched 'pon the top o' the chimley, and 
made my blood rin cold. I zim'd (thought) the cat zeed zummot ; 
the door creaked, and the wind huldered (howled) in the chimley 
like thunder. I prick'd up my ears, and presently zummot very 
hurrisome went dump, dump, dump ! I would 'a geed my life 
vor a varden. Up I sprung, drow'd doun my candle, and 
douted (extinguished) 'en, and hadn't a blunk o' fire to teen en 
again. "What could es do? I was afeeard to budge. At last I 
took heart, and went up steears backward, that nort mert catch me 
by the heels. I didn't unray (undress) myself vor the neart, nor 
teen'd (shut) my eyes, but healed (covered) up my head in the 
quilt, and my heart bumpt zo, ye could hear en, and zo I lied 
panking (panting) till peep o'day." f 

* Barnes's Hwomely Rhymes. Second Series, 1859. 
t Mrs. Giratkin, Deyonsbire Dialo^es, 1839, 
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The following is a slight shred of the South Saxon speech — 
'' Set 'n down and let 'n stand ; come agin and fet 'n anon.'"^ 
We will now turn to the extreme north, and present the 
following specimen of the dialect spoken in " Canny New- 
cassel." The popular song, of which I give one stanza, 
describes the visit of a Newcastle Collier to London. Amongst 
other sights he says — 

" We went big St. Paul's and Westminster to see, 

And aw war'nt ye aw thought they luick'd pretty, 
And then we'd a keek at the monument tee, 

"Which maw friend ca'd the pearl o' the city ; 
Way, hinny, says aw, we 've a shot tower sae hee 

That biv it might scraffle the heaven, 
And if on St. Nicholas ye once cas an e'e 

Ye'd crack on 't as lang as ye 're livin ! 

'Bout Lunnun then divent ye myck sic a rout. 
There's nouse there maw winkers to dazzle, 

For a' t'e fine things ye are gobbin about 
We can marra iv canny Newcassel." 

The following is a fair specimen of the Cumberland speech — 

" When we had gean aboot five mile, we com to an yale hoose 
whaar they wor tae be cock feightin, for it wur Pankeak Tuesda*. 
Theear stew'd at dure three young men ; I kent 'em aw. * "Whaar's 
tau gaain,' ses they. 'To Sebber,' sed I. What mes tae cum 
this way ?' * I 've summut to leaav,' sed I. * What haesta i* the 
cart ? ' sed they. * Woo,' sed I. * Woo,' sed they, and wi' that 
they com aboot it. I naw began to be freeten'd; yan on em 
tewk baud o' ma, and sweaar I sud drink wi' em." f 

We will next turn to the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
following is from a letter written by a Yorkshireman who had 
paid a visit to London — 

♦ W. D. Cooper, Sussex Gloss. 1836. 

f Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialect, p. 27. 
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" I send to let te kna tat I got galy endwaies, but feafally ill 
tired. I fand it a faul long muckky griselee wey toot, on a whaint 
huge reeky blac spot, wen ye cum at it, bud it houds a mas o' 
fouks, nit yan at I ken. First seet I sa was a lile oud wummun 
we a mandfol (basketful) of bam lakens * (children's toys or 
presents). Wa, sed I, what's tat? Nesht seet I sa, war a girt 
hugh kirk, waud about wi' iron ; it lukt like ony girt crag. Then I 
met a girt clunterlee feUo wi' a bottil (bundle) of besoms teed on 
his back; tey were mead o' woo gam; he caud um spun mops. 
Then I mop't up into a mirk ginnel (dark passage), an I sa a blinnd 
man wi his back up ogeean a wo : he beg'd hopenies.^f 

But it is time to enter upon the proper subject under 
discussion. The first edition of Collier's Tim Bobbin was 
published in 1746. The following extract may therefore be 
taken as a fair specimen of the South Lancashire dialect 
about a hundred and twenty years since : — 

'' A tealier e Crummers time wur thrunk pooing turmits in his 
pingot (croft), on fond en urchon ith' had-loont-reean (headland 
gutter); he glendurt (glowered, stared) at *t lung, boh cou'd mey 
nowt on 't. He whoav't (heaved, threw) his whisket oer 't, runs 
whoam, an tells his neighbours he thowt in his guts ot he'd fond a 
think at God newer mede eawt ; for it had nother heeod nor tele, 
hont nor hough, midst nor eend. Loath to believe this, hoave a 
duzz'n on um would geawt see if they coudn mey shift t' gawm 
(understand) it, boh it capp'd um aw, for they never o won on um 
e'er saigh th* like afore. Then theyd'n a keawnsil; an th' eend 
ont wur ot tedyn fetch a lawm fawse (false, Lane, for acute) owd 
felly, het on elder (called an elder), ot cou'd tell oytch think ; for 
they look'nt on him as th' hammil-scoance (village-lamp), and 
thowt he 'r fuller o' leet thin a glow-worm. When theyd'n towd 
him th' kese, he stroakt his beeart, sowght (sighed), an ordert th' 
wheelbarrow with spon-new trindle t' be fotcht. 'Twur dun, an 
they beawlt'nt him away to th' urchon in a crack. He glooort at 

* " Gh*egorias ascende eac Angastine halige Icic" 
Gregory sent also to Augustin holy presents. 

Anglo'Saxon Homly on St. Oregory, 
+ Dialect of Craven. 2 yols. 1828. Vol. ii. p. 36. 
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it a good while; droyd his beeart down, an wawtit (tamed) it 
o'er wi* his cratch. ' Wheel meh obeawt ogen oth' tother side/ sed 
he, * for it stars, and be that it shoa'd be whick.* Then he dons 
his spectacles, steart at it ogen, an sowghing sed, * Breether, its 
sommot ; boh feather Adam nother did nor coa'd kersan it ; wheel 
me whoam again.* " 

During the century which has elapsed since Collier pub- 
lished his book, the Lancashire dialect has undergone consi- 
derable changes. Many of the expressions introduced by 
him were becoming obsolete even in his time, and with 
the advance of education, and, of late years particularly, by 
the constant intercourse with other parts of the country, a 
great approximation has been made to the standard English 
of the day. The open broad rough pronunciation, and the 
propensity to contractions, still continue. This will be seen 
in the following extract from the "Okeawnt oth' Greyt 
Eggshibishun," by " Felley fro' Eachde," which may be 
considered as the popular dialect of the present day. 

The " Felley " is sight-seeing at the Exhibition, when he 
relates the following occurrence : — 

** mon coom on keawrt hissel osoide o' me, an aw sed, * This is 
grand consam, Maistor, isn't it ?' E sed, ' It 's grandest sect ug 
evar aw seed e maw loife.' E sed, * Dun yo see weer that wattur 
fizzus op — aw meyn th* krystil fountain?' Aw sed, *Ah, aw 
doo.' ' Wei,' e sed, * that owd chap us stons theere, we leet-calurt 
breeches an leggins on, us maw fatthur, an e 's beaan far 't goo 
back we me ; we coome t'gether bwoth on us.' Aw sed to him, 

* Aw say ;' un e sed, * Wat das t' sa ?' * Waw,* aw sed, ' awl bet 
thee sixpennurth o' veyle pye us aw con guess weere bwoth thee 
on thee fatthur comn jfro.' * Dun we thee,' e sed. ' Well then,' 
aw sed, ' to come to th' point, yo'r Bowtun trotters.* * Heaw the 
dickons cou'd you foiad that eawt?' e sed, un e stayrt at meh 
loike stickt sheep. *Waw,' aw sed, *I know'd in o minute 
when aw yerd thee tank obeawt wattur and fatthur.* Aw sed, 

* Awme Kachde felley, an we 're meeterly fawse theere, aw'l warrant 
te. Neaw,' aw sed, * aw'l tell thee heaw for't foind eawt Bury folk — 
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nn that *B noan so far far fro Bowtnn, theaw knows. When they 're 
talkin obeawt o chap gooin ony wheere, they oils sen e *s beawn 
ftit t* goo ; un they azen him i' this road, Wheere are t' beawn for 
t' goo ?' '' 

It will be observed that, whilst in the extract from Collier 
many words require explanation, in the latter there is 
scarcely one which is not ordinary current English, the 
variation being merely in the pronunciation. 

We have next to consider what is the Lancashire dialect ? 
in what respect does it differ from the standard language of 
the country ? what are its peculiar characteristics ? whence 
did they originate? and how have they been developed? 
The first step in the inquiry is to clear the ground by ascer- 
taining what the dialect is not. It is not mere vulgarity and 
coarseness; these may exist in every dialect and form of 
speech. Being the language of the common people, it 
expresses plainly, and it may be occasionally somewhat 
coarsely, their every-day thoughts and mode of life ; but 
there is no essential vulgarity connected with these, any more 
than with the broad Scots dialect of Bums or Scott. 

Some persons, in their attempts to write the dialect, make 
it principally to consist in mis-spelling common words. " The 
modem books in our 'Leod-cwyde' exaggerate its difficulties 
by purposeless mis-spelling; thus kole, blak, saime, farely, 
noboddi, minnit, notis, forin kuntry, and endless other 
divergences from the conventional mode of writing, without 
affecting the pronunciation, are to be deprecated."* There 
is no greater transgressor in this respect than the " Eachda 
Felley," though in other ways his work is much to be 
commended. 

The leading characteristics of the South Lancashire dialect 
may be comprised under the following heads : — 1. Obsolete 
and peculiar words and phraseology. 2. Peculiar grammatical 

* T. Heywood On the South Lane. Dialect, Chetham Society's Papers, vol. 57, p. 8. 
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forms. 8. Peculiar contractions in the combination of words. 
4. Pecnliarity of pronunciation. To illustrate these charac- 
teristics, and to trace them as far as practicable to their 
origin, is the object of the following^ remarks. 

I have already made allusion to the slow process by which 
the supersession of the Celtic by the Teutonic race was 
effected in this country. We cannot suppose that the whole 
of the original inhabitants were exterminated ; and if they 
were absorbed into the invading race, it is natural to expect 
a greater or less infusion of the Celtic element in our 
language. This is much greater than is usually supposed. 
** The stoutest assertor of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
descent is convicted by the language of his daily life of 
belonging to a race that partakes largely of Celtic blood. 
If he calls for his coat (W. C/Ota), or tells of the hashet 
(W. basged) of fish he has caught, or the cart (W. carr, a 
sledge) he employs on his land, or of the pranks (W. prank, 
a trick) of his youth, or of the prancing (W. prancio) of his 
horse, or declares that he was happy (W. hap, fortune) when 
a gownsman (W. gwn, a robe) at Oxford, or that his servant 
is pert (W. pert), he is unconsciously maintaining the truth 
he would deny."* 

If this was the case generally throughout England, the 
same causes operated with greater intensity in Lancashire, 
situated between the Cymry of North Wales and the Cumbrian 
kingdom to the north. The nomenclature of the leading 
features of the county sufficiently testifies to this. The 
mountains of Pen-y-gant, Whemside, Pendle-hill ; the rivers 
Irk (a rapid stream), Irwell (a winding stream), Douglas 
(black and blue), Calder (probably muddy), Darwen (a 
meadow stream), Wyre (pure, lively), Derwent (a meadow 
stream), &c., continue the remembrance of the Celtic race ; 

*Beiy. Jno. Dayies On the Baoes of Lancashire, Phil. Society's Trans. 1855. 
p. 211. 
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and many local names, snch as Catteral (cat rhail, an encamp- 
ment), Wemeth (a swampy meadew), Eccles (eglws, a church), 
Camforth (the road by the cairn), Bryn (an eminence), 
Penketh (the head of a pass), BossaU (a moor), &c., point in 
the same direction. 

The following list gives a few specimens of words peculiarly 
Lancashire, deriyed from the Cambrian : — 

Brat, a child's apron ; Welsh, bratt, a clout or rag : found also in 

Anglo-Saxon, as bratt, a cloak. 
Bragot, spiced ale, usually prepared at Mid-Lent; W. bragod or 

bragawd, brag, malt. 
Brock, a badger ; W. brocc, a dark grey or grisly colour ; found ako 

in A. S. broc, a badger. 
Bawsand, streaked with white on the face ; W. bawsin, a badger. 
Awse, or Oss, to try, attempt ; W. osL 

" Theaw doesn't 088 foxV do it." 
Flasket, a large wicker basket ; W. fflasged. 
Fadge, a burden ; W, ffasg, a bundle. 
Cam, crooked, awry ; W. cam. 
Hattock, a shock of com ; W. Iiaddk, 
Cleaw, or Clow, a floodgate ; W. clwdd, a dike. 
Ceawer, to squat ; W. cwrian. 

"Let's ceaioer ns deawn oth' yearth a bit."— TVwi JBo&Wn. 
Clutter, to gather in heaps ; W. cluder, a heap. 

" Awth teawn war chttert obeawt ns." 
Brog, a swamp ; W. bncg, a brake. 
Whop, to hit hard ; W. chwap, a smart stroke. 
Crap, money ; W. c^^ob, a heap. 
Craddins ; to lead craddins or craddies, is to lead on some bold 

adventurous feat ; W. crad, vigour. 
Cob, to strike ; W. cob. 

Bawtert, dirty, soiled with mud ; W. baw, dirt, mire. 
Berr, force ; W. bar, anger, wrath. 
Boggart, a ghost ; W. bwg or bwgan. 
Breed, frightened; W. h-aw, terror, fright. 
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Creawse, Instfal ; W. cre$, heating, mflaming. 

Fog, after-grass ; W. fficg, dry grass. 

Foomart, a polecat ; W. ffwlbart, 

Greece, stairs ; W. gris, 

Gry, an ague fit ; W. crynn, to shake. 

Gullion, a worthless fellow ; W. gwill, a vagabond. 

Hooant, a swelling from inflammation; W. huariy the son. 

Howse, to stir up ; W. honsio, to brandish. 

Hig, a passion ; W. igian, to sob, sigh. 

Jim, or Jimp, neat, spruce ; W. gwymp, beautiful, neat. 

Piggin, a small wooden yessel ; W. picyn. 

lithe, to thicken broth or milk with oatmeal ; W. Uith, meal soaked 

in milk or water. 
Lick, to cudgel or beat ; W. Uachiau, 
Lob-cock, a great idle person ; W. Uob. 
Mog, to moTe off quickly ; W. mwchiOf to hasten. 
Mullock, dirt, rubbish ; W. mwlwch. 
Mychin, out of humour ; W. micio. 
Natter, to gnaw ; W. naddu, to hew, cut, or chip. 
Orril, mad, frenzied ; W. rhuU, rash, hasty. 
Pantle, a snare ; Gaelic, painteal. 
Pee, to squint ; W. py, inverted. 
Peigh, to cough ; W. pych. 
Powse, lumber, oflW ; W. pws. 
Fash, tops of turnips, waste ; Gael, fasach. 
Beeak, a shriek ; W. rhech, a report, a loud noise. 
Slat, to throw water about ; W. yslotian, to paddle, to dabble. 
Sow, the head ; W. doly the skull. 
Tantrum, a fit of excitement ; W. tant^ a sudden start, a gust of 

passion. 
Tumil, a tub for scalding pigs ; W. turml. 
Wither, large, powerful ; W. uthei*, awful, terrible. 
Wyzles, stalks of the potato plant ; W. gioydd. 
Stock, a shock of com ; W. ystwc. 
Ware, to spend money ; W. gwaniaw, to spend. 
Griddle, a bakestone ; W. greidyU 
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This list of words derived from the Celtic might be very 
greatly enlarged, but I have desired as far as possible to 
confine my examples to words peculiar to Lancashire. This 
is by no means so easy as might be supposed. If we compare 
the glossaries of the different provincial dialects, we shall find 
many words not in use in literary EngKsh, which are inserted 
in each dialectical glossary as peculiar to these alone. For 
instance, in any glossary of the Lancashire dialect we shall 
find "tyne" or "tine," to shut, and "hill," to cover, as 
words peculiar to the district ; but on reference to the short 
illustration I have given of the Devonshire talk, we find the 
same words under the form of "tean" and "heal." The 
truth seems to be that, by some unexplained law, certain 
words are from time to time eliminated from the literary 
language, but continue to linger in provincial speech without 
being limited to any particular district. The collation of the 
various provincial vocabularies, so as to determine what is 
peculiar to each, and what portion is held in common by all 
or any part, would be a work of great labour, but its accom- 
plishment would throw great light on the history of our 
language. 

Amongst the races who combined to drive out the Celtic 
population, there was a tribe of Frieslanders, or Frisians, 
closely allied to the Angles, but differing dialectically in 
language. There are grounds for believing that this influence 
was more especially felt in Lancashire than in any other 
district. The pronunciation and grammatical construction, 
to which I shall hereafter refer, exhibit the clearest evidence 
of this. At present our business is with the vocabulary. 

Fettle, to set in order, to repair; Old Frisian, Jitia, to adorn; 

Gothic, fetjan, 
Freawzin, gossiping ; 0. F. frowe, a female, a wife. 
Gloppent, amazed ; 0. F. glupa, to look sullenly. 
Skrike 0* day, daybreak; 0. F. skricke, to spring up, upspringing. 
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Wee^, wet, moist 



I 0. F. weet. 



Weet, wet 

Wy-cauve, a young heifer ; 0. F. quie-kuw. 

" I'd gut Satchdaw weh o keaw on o why^hawve." — T. B, 
Gawster, to swagger ; 0. F. gau^ hasty, quick, precipitate. 
Glendur, to stare ; 0. F. gldy, 

** Sie sehen so gldy ana den angen." 

Wherken, to breathe convulsively, to choke ; 0. F. querke, 

*' Be my troth, Tr welly toherkefit." — Tim Bobbin, 
Stoop, a post ; 0. F. stujp, stupje. 

Cricket, a small stool ; 0. F. kroge^ applied to a narrow seat. 
Purr, to kick ; 0. F. purreuy porren ; found also in the Gaelic purr, 

to push or butt. 
Cratchingly, feeble, weak ; 0. F. krack, small, feeble. 
Haver, oats ; Dutch, haver, 

" A fewe crnddes and creme 
And an haver cake." — Piers Pl<mghmarC8 VisUm^ 4865. 

We find, as might be expected, the closest connection 
between the Lancashire dialect and Anglo-Saxon obsolete 
forms of expression. 

Addle, to earn ; A. S. edlean, reward, recompense. 
To beet the fire, to freshen or mend it ; A. S. betan, 
Clough, a deep valley ; A. S. dough. 
Cockers, stockings, gaiters ; A. S. cocer, a case. 
Crinkle, to bend under a weight ; A. S. crincan, quiver. 
Dosome, healthful ; A. S. diiguthum, dugsuniy prosperously. 
Fend, to seek, to provide ; A. S. fandian, to try, seek. 
Flyte, to scold ; A. S. flitan, to contend, quarrel. 
Galker, a tub for ale or wort ; A. S. galcerene, a large chum or vat. 
Gank, a narrow passage ; A. S. gang. 
Gaum, understand, comprehend ; A. S. gyman ; Goth, gaumjan. 

" Ei saiwandans, saiwaina jah ni gaumjaina." 

" That seeing ye may see and not understand." — Mcarkvr. 12. (Goth. Ver.) 

" I connaw gavmi heaw that con'd be." — Tim Bobbin, 

, . , FA. S. geradcy in order. 

Ogreath, right. J 

" It is noght graitMy geten." — Piers Ploughman's Vision, 12660. 

" Aw went ogreath tiUy welly coom within a mile oth* teawn." — Tim Bobbin. 
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Laith, to inyite ; A. S. lathian, 

Lither, agreeable, consenting ; A. S. liiher. 

♦* Neaw In' thee, Meaiy, I'r Uther."—Tim Bobbin. 
Prowt, poor, insignificant ; A. 8. preowt-hml, an insignificant space 

of time. 
Bnnge, a long tub ; A. 8. hryncgile-bu^, a wooden vessel. 
To scale the fire, to stir, clear it; A. 8. scylan, to separate, 

divide. 
8ide, long, flowing (applied to garments) ; A. B. sid, ample, broad. 
" Tha wceren gesette 
Wide and side" — C<xdnum*8 Paraphrase. 

Steyle, a handle, stick ; A. S. stela, a stalk. 
** And learned men a ladel bngge 

With a long 8teU:'—Pier8 Ploughman's Vieum^ 13514. 

Woan, to dwell ; A. S. wunian, 

*' Therinne vxmyeih a wight." — Piers Ploughman's VisUm^ 585. 
Barm, bosom ; A. B. hearm^ bosom. 
Barmskin, leathern apron ; A. S. bearm-cloth, apron. 

" Hal o' Nabs had his knockns (knaddes) lapt in his barmsldn." 

Tim Bobbin. 

Bmart, the rim of a hat ; A. S. hreordy rim. 

Crib, a stall ; A. S. cryb. 

Ding, to strike ; A. S. dencgan, to knock or strike. 

Dree, wearisome ; A. S. dreoguriy to suffer. 

Edder-cop, a spider ; A. S. atter-coppa, lit. poison insect. 

Hoast, a congh ; A. S. hwosta. 

Kibbo, a long stick, a wand ; A. S. cyp, a long stick, a measure ; 

Dan. kiep, 
Lant, stale urine ; A. S. hland. 
Lite, a few ; A. S. lyt. 

" I stown a lyte wetur-podditch."— rim Bobbin. 
Neb, the peak of a cap ; A. S. neb, beak. 

Simnel cake, a rich cake made at Mid-Lent ; A. S. symbel, a banquet. 
Snidge, to hang on a person ; Scottice, som ; A. S. snadaUy to 

feed ; mceding-hus, a house for refreshment. 
Suite thy neeze, to blow the nose ; A. S. mytan^Ui clear the nose, 

hence to sneeze. 
Snig, an eel ; A. S. mican, to creep. 
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Swill, to wash or rinse ; A. S. milian, to wash. 

TJnbeihont, remembered, reflected ; A. S. anbetheucan, 

Sye, to sieve ) * « ., . ^i . ^i^ 
''' . r A. S. sihariy to dram, filter. 

Syle, a sieve > 

'* Aa weei as ewer eh oonld a^e."— 7m Bobbin, 
Tan, a twig ; A. S. tan, 
Teagle, hoisting tackle ; tigl^ a windlass. 
Teend, to kindle a fire ; A. S. tyiidan, tendan. 
Threap, to contradict, to argue ; threapian, to reprove. 
Tift, to be in good order ; A. S. tyht, cultivation, instruction. 
Fremd, strange ; A. S. /remedy foreign. 
Mack, race, kind ; A. 8. maca, husband ; macef wife. 
Mand, a basket ; A. S. mand. 

Nang-nail, a sore at the finger-nail ; A. 8. ange, pain ; ang-nagl. 
Beeam, cream ; A. 8. ream, 
Wick, lively; A. 8. cwic. 

Mouldy- warp, a mole ; A. 8. molde-weorp, lit* earth-turner. 
Bandy-hewit, a cur dog. 

Beest, the first milk of a cow after calving ; A, 8. beost. 
Gird o' leawghing, a fit of laughter; A. 8. gyrran, to prate, to 

chatter. 
Oboon, above ; A. 8. bufan, 
8teegh, a ladder ; A. 8. stigu, 
Glewkin-grin, a snare for catching hares ; A. 8. cliw, a ball of thread ; 

grin, a snare. 
Slifters, crevices ; A. 8. alifanf to split. 
In a snift-snap, suddenly ; A. 8. meowan, to hasten. 

" Eh lost my gate ogen snap" — Tim Bobbin. 
Wartch, to ache, pain ; weorCf pain, suffering. 
Awvishly, queerly (elvishly) ; A. 8. elf, a sprite, fairy. 

** Yo awnBtirt him avmaJdy too to." — Tim Bobbin, 

Meet, exactly, just ; A. 8. metarif to measure. 

<< Tha mnn come meet neaw." 
Nesh, tender ; A. 8. fieac, 
Meterly, middling ; A. 8. metf middle ; nKBte, moderate. 

*' Theaw mey do mseterlyj frowt aw know."— 2Vm Bobbin, 
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Het, to be called ; A. S. hatan ; Old Eng. hhjht. 
** Wliat hattesUnjo t I pray thee 

Hele noght tM name." — Piers Ploughmaii'a Vision, 14601. 
** I freatn heaw he Jiet.** — Tim Bobbin. 

Sham, dung ; A. S. sceani. 

Sib, related to ; A. S. sibbe, alliance, relationship ; Goth, siponeis, 
a disciple. 

** Siponjos theinai ni fastand." 

*• Thy discipleB fast not." — Matt. ix. 16. 

Fegger, fairer; A. B.foegr, fair. 

"It wux feggur o deeol i' th' morning." — Tim Bobbin. 
Charr, to stop or turn back ; A. S. cerran, 
Farrantly, soundly, safely, from /am, to proceed; like "happiness,** 

from '* happen." 
Iccles, icicles ; from ecan, to increase, past part, ycte ; A. S. gicel, 

an icicle. 
Beawt, without ; A. S. butan, 

Uncoths, strange news ; A. S. uncuth, strange, unknown. 
Fratch, to quarrel; A. B.frec; Old FnB.freck, 
Scrunt, withered, worn ; A. S. sciincan, 
Hawm-bark, a horse's collar ; from hamy shoulder ; and hcm-an, to 

bear. 

" His scnint wig feel off, on lee like a hoAmnbark on his shoulders." 

Tim Bobbin. 

Whirly-bones, the knees ; A. S. hweorflan, to turn, the turning 

bones. 
Wawt, to turn over ; A. S. wcdtan, 
Wrythenly, crookedly ; A. S. wnthan^ to twist. 

" Mezzil-fease glendurt os lorythmly ot im ogen." — Tim Bobbin. 
Quiffcing-pots, drinking mugs, from quaff, 
Wistey, spacious, bare ; A. S. weste, 
Forthink, to rue, repent ; A. S. forthencan, 

"Boh I /ar<AoM?« sin." 
Teaw, to pull ; A. S. teohan, to tow, tug. 
Healo, or Heanlo, bashful ; A. S. heanlicy humble, mean. 
Tbwooanish, wettish ; A. S. thweaUy thwogen, to wash. 
Sperr, to inquire ; A. S. sperian, 

" And s^re after a knyghte." — Piers Ploughman^s Vision, 11370. 
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Thwooal, to lose, part with ; A, S. tholian. 
Thooal, to bear. 

" There felonn iJuHe sholde 
Deeth or oother jawise "—Piers Ploughmm's Vision^ 12847. 

Battril, a short staff; dim. of hat. 

Hill, to cover ; A. S. helwi. 

Thmtchings, whey pressed out in making cheese ; A. B. ihryccan^ 

to press. 
Wem, stomach ; A. S. tcamh. 
Strackling, wild, mad ; A. S. 8trac» 
Weant lass, a strange woman ; A. S. wealen, a "foreign woman, 

female slave. 
Bagging, afternoon meal ; to hagge is used by Chancer in the sense 

of swelling ont, hence metaphorically to eat. 
Gar, to make ; A. S. gearman, to prepare. 

" And garte V7ill to wepe 
Water with his eighen." — Piers Ploughman*s Vision, 2597. 

Oandnrth, afternoon ) 

Yeandeno, or Yeandurth. forenoon I ^' ^' "«''*"' ' ^'^' ««'*»'^'^' 

These words are derived equally from the Celtic and 
Teutonic, with much the same meaning. They exist in all 
the old Teutonic tongues, sometimes meaning forenoon and 
sometimes afternoon. In the Gothic version, Luke xiv. 12, 
undav/rnimats is the equivalent for Greek &pi(rroy, which was 
undoubtedly a morning meal. The truth appears to be 
that, derived from the proposition untar, they simply denote 
the period either between sunrise and noon, or that between 
noon and sunset. 

" Th* last oandurih boh one my measter had lik'd o Irilt meh." 

Tim Bobbin. 

Here it certainly means afternoon. In the following, both 
forms are used — 

" I seet eawt fro' whoam soon ith' yoandurth (moming) ; on ith' oandurih 
(afternoon) I'r aw up on deawn i' this neighbonrhood." 

Tim Bobbin. 
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This list of Anglo-Saxon obsolete forms might be carried 
to a great extent, if those prevalent also in other districts 
were included, but the above may suffice. 

We have next to refer to the Danish and Scandinavian 
element in our county dialect. From the eighth to the tenth 
century the Danes made continual incursions round the 
coasts, and, penetrating inland, effected many permanent 
settlements. In Lancashire their track has left an indelible 
record in the names of places, by which it may be traced 
with much accuracy. In the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
Danish names abound ; Crosby, Formby, Roby, Ince, Thing- 
well, Speke, Lunt, Breck, Warbrick, Scarisbrick, Ormskirk, 
testify to the mixture of Scandinavian blood. Three out of 
the five hundreds into which the county is divided — West 
Derby, Amoundemess, and Leyland — have names of Danish 
origin. We may therefore naturally expect the infusion of 
a large Danish element into our county dialect. The fol- 
lowing list appears nearly, though not altogether, peculiar to 
South Lancashire. 

Haider, rather ; Icelandic, helldr^ 

As-helt, easily ; Danish, heller ; Old Frisian, helden, to incline, 
tend. 

" Eh thowt eh oon'd asheU sell hnr i' this toiher pLeok,"— TVm Botbin, 

Bigg, to build ) 

Biggen, a building J ^- %^^- 

This word was introduced into late Baxon, the original term 
for building being timhrian, 
Ligg, to lie ; D. lig. 

Clem, to starve ; D. demme, to squeeze, to pinch. 
Keck, lively, pert, insolent ; D. kicky hardy, pert. 
Dateless, foolish, silly ; Old Norse, dadlam. 
Reawp, hoarseness ; D. hrop, clamour. 
Brangle, to wrangle ; D. branga. 
Bunt, to pack up ; D. bundter. 
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Clap-cake, thin rolled cakes ; D. klappebrod. 

Clntch, a brood of chickens ; D. klekke, to hatch. 

Oronk, to croak, to prate ; D. krunk. 

Bab, a blow ; D. dabe, a pavier*s rammer. 

Boage, wet, moist | D. diiggey to bedew ; Sw. dagg, dew ; 

Beg, to moisten, sprinkle j O. F. dauwgjej 

Elt, to stir dough before baking ; B. cBlta, to strike, agitate. 

A gainer 'wa.j, a nearer way ; B. gienvie, a shorter way. 

Gawby, a clownish simpleton ; B. gabb, to deride. 

The kick, the fashion ; B. akik, custom, fashion. 

Laith, a bam ; B. lade, 

Lomm, to beat ; 0. N. limia, to strike. 

Late, to seek ; leyta. 

Lattent, hindered ; B. hde, 

Lither, idle, lazy ; B. lad, idle ; liderlig, debauched, useless. 

Lopper, to simmer, boil slowly ; 0. N. hpi, 

Lurdin, an idle fellow ; B. lur, idleness. 

" And ye lurdaynes^ han y-lost 
For lif shall have the maistiye." — Piers Ploughman's Vision^ 12278. 

Neyve, the fist ; B. ncsve. 

Skellut, crooked, awry ; 0. N. skcda. 

Skime, to turn the nose up at a person, to look scornfully ; B. 

skiemte, to mock. 
Snye, much the same meaning as the last ; B. moe, to turn, to twist. 
Whoave, to cover over ; B. hoalle, to arch over. 
Flake, a hurdle ; B. flettej to twist. 
Spirr, a prop ; B. sparre, 

Kegle, kegly, easy to overturn ; B. kegle, a ninepin. 
Beawn, prepared, setting out ; 0. N. buhm, ready, 
Goaken, a blow from a horse's shoe ; B. kok, a hammer, anything 

which strikes. 

" A knock oth' sow wi' a tit codken os he coom." — Tim Bchbin. 
filoppent, struck with firight ; B. glop, fatuous, foolish. 
Gat, to commence, set to work ; 0. Nv .gaa, to set the mind to a 

thing. 

" They gatud o foin eawt"-~Iiachde FeUey, 62. 
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Lennock, soft, pKable ; D. len, soft ; linlikm, gently. 

" £ ax'd me wbat aw meyn't wi' sayin lennock. Aw, said, * Whan, 70 
met nevor o bin to th' Bchoo', mon, fur ony body wlieer aw 000m 
frow knows as lennock meyng (hamjpj nn owt what's raythnr lennock 
xa thamp mun be sanft." — Rachde FeUey, 69. 

It could scarcely be expected that many words peculiar to 
Lancashire should be derived from the Norman-French; 
there are, however, a few, which may have lingered here after 
being disused in the rest of the country. 

Boym, to rinse or wash ; Norman-French, btter, to wash. 

" I 'r primely hoyrntj on or weet os ewer eh cou'd sye." — Tim Bdtibin, 

Cale, time, turn ; N. F. cide, time, season. 

Cank, to talk, to chatter ; N. F. cancan, loud talking, noise. 

Larjus, a gift ; N. F. largesse, 

Manchet, white bread ; N. F. manchM, 

Maslin, mixed flour ; N. F. mesler, to mix. 

Nifle, a trifle, a titbit ; N. F. nifie, 

Motty, a word, speech ; N. F. mot, 

Sawgh, a willow branch ; N. F. saide. 

Peyl, to knock, to strike ; N. F. pelU, to drive or push. 

Gab, to chatter, mock ; N. F. gaher. 

" But if thou wolt gdhbe 
Tou hast hanged on myn half 
EUerene tymes." — Piers Phttghman^a Vision^ 1718. 
" I am no labbe, 
No, though I say it, I n* am not lefe to gabbe.** 

Chaucer, MiUer's Tale. 

Posse, to knock or push ; N. F. j^ouUer, 

" And pleide with hem perillousli, 

Andposaed aboute." — Piers Ploughman's Vision, 801. 
*' The sea by night as any torche brende 

For wood, and posseth him up and down." 

Chaucer, Legend 0/ Good Women, 2409. 

Thamp, soft. This is probably from a Frisian source. Damp/ 

originally meant the breath, vapour issuing from the mouth. 

Thamp means a moist softness. 

We have now to consider the second characteristic of the 
Lancashire dialect — the peculiar grammatical forms. I have 
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here to repeat, that these are not mere corruptions, but 
differences as old as the language itself. 

One of these peculiarities consists in the retention of the 
old Anglo-Saxon plural termination in n or en. In the 
nouns this exists to a small extent only, in such terminations 
as slioouj hosen, &c. In the verbs it prevails to a much 
greater degree, so as to form the ordinary phraseology, 
"They'm aw croppen into th' leath;" they were (had) all 
crept into the barn. There is a singularity in the use of 
this termination which points to a very early dialectical 
difference. The Anglo-Saxon plural ending in en or on applies 
only to the past tenses — 

We lufodon, We loved. 

Ge lufodon, Ye loved. 

Hi lufodon, They loved. 

In the present tense the termination is in ath — 
We lufiath. We love. 

Hi lufiath, They love, &c. 

But in the Lancashire speech this termination is employed in 
both tenses. Present — 

What han yo i' yore hont ? 

Aw've rayther moore whoite i' me een nur yt) thinken on, mon ! 

Yo're no bettur nur yo shudden be. 

In the past tense — 

AwVe gettm Billy o' Jim's fur to roite this lettur. 
Aw geet two, on they meyd'n up meh keawnt. 
Heaw wenten ye on ? 

This plural verbal termination is employed in both the past 
and present tenses by our old writers. 

** Men drinken and the travers draw anon.'* 
** AUe hir loveii that loken on hir face." 
** Tho' speken they of Canacee's ring. 
And saiden all." — Chaucer, 
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Piers Ploughman uses both terminations indiscriminately — 

" Thanne telleth they of the Trinite, 
And hryngen forth a reason." 

Wickliffe employs the termination in en or an almost always. 
" The whiche wenteri oute that they shudden be baptiside." 
** We hane a fadir Abraham.'* 

This plural termination of the present tense in en is thus 
not peculiar to Lancashire, but has lingered perhaps longer 
amongst us than in other parts of the country. It is not 
found, so far as I am aware, in the southern dialects of 
England. 

We cannot look for its source either in the Danish, Old 
Norse, or Frisian, each of which contributed to the formation 
of the northern dialects. Its introduction into our own 
tongue is singular, as it is a High German peculiarity, and 
it is not usually thought that we have drawn on this sister 
tongue for any of the staple of our language. We find, 
however, in the Gothic probably the true solution. The 
Gothic, though leaning for the most part to the Low German, 
has much in common with the High German variety. In 
Gothic the third person plural of the present tense terminates 
in and, and in the past tense in un. 

Rinnandy they run. 
Runnun, they ran. 

Phonetic corruption might very easily confound the two. 
That the Goths took part in the Teutonic invasion of England 
there can be no doubt, and it is probably from this source, 
through the Anglian branch, that this peculiarity has sprung. 

Another grammatical test of the South Lancashire speech 
is the great prevalence of strong preterites. This form of 
the past tense, which was the original method of all the 
Teutonic tongues, has stood its ground against the innova- 
tions of the so-called " regular " declensions, e,g, — 
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Beat. 


Bet. 


Bite, 


Bote. 


Choose, 


Chez. 


Creep, 


Crope. 


Bread, 


Drad. 


Fetch, 


Fot, fotcht. 


Go,' 


Gan (for went). 


Grin, 


Gran. 


Heed, 


Hed. 


FeU, 


Feel. 


Climb, 


Gam. 


FUt, 


Flote. 


Leap, 


Lope. 


Need, 


Ned. 


Sweat, 


Swat. 


Treat, 


Trat. 


Weed, 


Wed. 


Heave, 


Hove. 


Laugh, 


Lough. 


Light, 


Leet. 




Cum multis aliis. 



The past participle is usually formed by adding n or en to 
these strong preterites — 

*'Aw 've lopen th* dyke." *' Aw Ve leet'n on meh feet.'* 

Li the personal pronouns our dialect has preserved several 
archaic forms of its original Anglo-Saxon. The English 
feminine personal pronoun she is represented in Anglo- 
Saxon by heo. 

** Tha woes heo sona up-aroered, and heo God wuldrode." 

Luke xiii. 18. 

''And immediately she was made straight, and glorified God." 
The same form is still employed in Lancashire — 
^^Hoo towd meh hoo ^e gooin whoam." 
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Them is in Anglo-Saxon heom, which is perpetuated in the 
form of um — 

** Sum on um wor o for it, and sum on um ogen it." 

The afl&rmative particle yes is not found in our county 
dialect; the older form eigh or yih takes its place. This is 
found in every Teutonic dialect under the form of ja 
(pronounced ya), Old Norse ey, English yea. Yes is 
peculiar to modem English, and sounds offensive to a 
Lancashire clown. 

" Hoo cou'd naw opp'n hur meawth t' sey eujh or now ; boh 
simpurt on sed iss ; th' dickons iss hur on him too. — Tim Bobbin, 

Another grammatical peculiarity is the use of in for than 
in comparison, " moor in bargain," more than the bargain. 
** There's bin moor t' do in a gennor t' muck, I'll uphowd tey." 

This in is of Danish or rather Old Norse derivation, from the 
comparative adverb enn — 

** Betri er dauthi enn sjukt lif." 

" Death is better than a sick life." 

The common LancasMre phrase " that theer " is of Norse 
extraction, Swed. det der. 

The phrases " a that way," " a this way," or more com- 
monly "a that 'ns," "a this 'ns," are also Scandinavian. 
Old Norse a, in or upon. 

r for in is from the same source — 

"Aw'ddo'ti'notoime." 

AUafter, for afterwards, is the Danish efter-at. 
Mun for must, and rniid for might, are also of northern 
origin. 

Ot, as a relative pronoun and conjunction, is also the 
Norse at, Danish ad — 

" Theaw seys ot tis tit's thy tit, doesto ?" 
<' Yo felly ot owns this tit," 
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The indefinite expression aooawlmsa, or so-who-sO| for 
"whosoever," has come down in our county dialect from a 
remote period, like a fragment of granite imbedded in a recent 
formation. It is the Anglo-Saxon siva-hiva-stva. 

We now come to the peculiar contractions used in the 
Lancashire dialect, which contribute, along with its pronun- 
ciation, to its unintelligibijity to stra^gers. 

Professor Max MiiUer, in his recently published second 
series of Lectures on Language, makes the following 
remarks : — 

<< There is one class of phonetic changes : . • which are 
neither more nor less than the result of laziness. Every letter 
requires more or less of muscular exertion. There is a manly, 
sharp, and definite articulation, and there is an effeminate, vague, 
and indistinct utterance. The one requires a will, the other is a 
mere laisser'€dl€7\ The principal cause of phonetic degeneracy in 
language is when people shrink firom the effort of articulating each 
consonant and vowel ; when they attempt to economise their breath 
and their muscular energy. . . . Nearly all the changes that 
have taken place in the transition fi:om Anglo-Saxon to modem 
English belong to this class. Thus — 



Hafoc 1 


becomes Hawk. 


Fceger 




Fair. 


Secgan 




Say. 


Weorold 




World. 


Nawiht 




Naught. 


Hlaford 




Lord. 


Nose-thyrl 




Nostril. 


Heafod 




Head. 


Wifinan 




Woman. 



The contractions in the Lancashire dialect present striking 
illustrations of these remarks. Although our countryfolk* 
speak sufficiently ore rotwndo, yet there is great rapidity and 
slovenliness in their articulation, and the consequence is a 

• Jiectures on Language, Second Series, p. 176, 
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sort of. " shorthand " of speech, if so it may be called, which 

is exceedingly puzzling to a stranger, e,g, — 
" Innin' geaw wimmey, beawt yean tey th* brass.'* 
If yon will go with me, without (unless) you will take the brass 
(money). 



These contractions 


are of two kinds, those of single 


words, and compound 


ones, in which two or more words 


are run together. Of the former, the following are a few 


specimens — 




Boh 


for But. 


Wur 


„ Worse. 


Tey 


„ Thee. 


Suse 


„ Six'. 


Seign 


„ Seven. 


Tean 


„ Taken. 


Mey 


„ Make. 


Gan 


,, Given. 


Le 


„ Let (le meh see). 


Hontle 


„ Handfol. 


Warty 


„ Workday. 


Botchet 


„ Bichard. 


Now 


„ Not. 


Stown 


„ Stolen. 



The most characteristic are the compound contractions — 
Welly for Well nigh. 
Luthee „ Look thee. 
Hanney „ Have you. 
Munney ,, Must I. 
Gut' „ Goto. 

I 'd gat' Batchdaw ; I had to go to Rochdale. 

Oudney, for could you. 

" What cudney do i?i 't ? " 

Yoadn, for you would. 
" Toadn be qnite brokken." 
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Heigh 't, for have it. 

** As luck would heigh H" 
Didney, for did yon. 

" Heaw didney do with 'r weet oIoas f wivmey now wellj paiislit ?" 
Beleemy, believe me. 
Yoam, for you are, for you were. 
Hoor, she was. 

'* ffoor 80 meety foine." 

Preo, pray you. 

**Preo na, teU meh." 
Inney, than you. 

" More brass itmey hadd'n." 
Ot idd'n, that yon had. 

" Yoam in o good kele too-to, ot idd'n money i' yer pocket." 

Ton were in a good case, very, that yon had money in yonr pocket. 

In the following expression, "As 't wur t' lete t' gooa" (as 
it was too late to go), the same contraction is employed for it, 
too, and to. 

" Innin" (if you will) ; innin geaw winuny" (if you will go 
with me). 

Hearsto, hearest thou. 
Seesto, seest thou. 

This form of expression is found in our old writers — 
" Sone, slepestow? 
Bestow this people ? — Piers Plotighman*8 Vmon, 468. 

Obut, only (all but). 
Nobbut, except (not but). 

" Ndbut only to pristis al one." — Wichliffe, Luke vi. . 

Mettent, might not. 
Iftle, if thou wilt. 
Wither, with your. 
Frowt, for ought. 
Tone, the one. 

" Tin tone ee " (shnt one eye). 
6'eranent, over against. 
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Not unfrequently the contractions combine a whole phrase — 
Iwudiddn, I wish you would; in Lancashire phraseology, "I 
would-yo-diddn." 

" I vmdiddn teU him I'd fene speyk to him." — Tim Bobbin, 

Mitchgodeeto, much good may it do thee. 

" Whau mitchgodeeto -m* tun, sed hoo ; and yo mey come on begin, 
for they need'n no keeling." — Tim Bobbin, 

Yepsintle is a word used for two handsfull, probably a con- 
traction of heaps-into-it, heap being usually pronounced yep. 

Provincial dialects are checked and controlled by constant 
reference to the standard of educated speech. Were it not 
for this counteracting influence, there is no reason why 
contractions of this kind should not permanently take their 
place in a language. They are quite as legitimate as the 
conversion of the Sanskrit rajitasmi into the Lati» regain ; 
or of the Latin cantare hdberemvs into the Italian cantaremmo. 
This is in fact the process by which one language is, so to 
speak, gradually converted into another. The Bomance lan- 
guages (French, Italian, &c.) swarm with similar instances. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the subject of contractions. 
I will now proceed to the fourth and last characteristic which 
I shall notice — the peculiar pronunciation. The other 
peculiarities require some investigation, but this is patent 
and obvious to all, and is that by which strangers principally 
identify the Lancashire speech. It is usual to consider it 
coarse, vulgar, and debased- It is true it would sound 
rather out of place in an elegant drawing-room; but even 
there, broad Scotch would find ready admission, whilst broad 
Lancashire would produce only aversion and disgust. Apart 
from the question of nationality, the main reason for this 
probably is, that Literature has thrown her friendly aegis 
over the one, whilst the other has been banished to the 
cottage and the factory. It is the province of genius alone to 
gild with radiance the most unpromising and even repulsive 
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materials ; and until some Lancashire Bums shall arise to 
clothe his hnming thoughts with our county yemacular, we 
must even be content to have our local dialect Toted rough, 
coarse, and unpolished. 

I have already made reference to the Frisian element in the 
invading races. It is principally from this source that the rough 
pronunciation of Lancashire is derived. Such words as — 

Lend for Land, 

Hond ,, Hand, 

Stond „ Stand, 

Mon „ Man, 

Donse „ Dance, 
are legitimate Frisian. 

This pronunciation prevails in several of our old writers — 

" Fell Pandarus on knees, and up his eyen 
To heaven threw, and held his hondes hie." 

Chaucer^ Troilus and Cresseide, 
« To gyve londe from hire heires 
To religieuse that han no routhe." 

Piers Plonghman's Visiaii, 6280. 

'< Eche cytee or hous departide agenes itself, schal not stande,** 

Wickliffe, Matt. xii. 25. 

From the earliest period the pronilnciation varied, and was 
written or a, according as the writers belonged to the north 
or south. Thus in Layamon's Brut we read in one MS. 
(CaUg. a. 9)— 

" Nu ich flwi a wrecche 7no7i; ** 

and in another (Otho, c. 18) — 

" Nouich ham a wrecche wan." 

The open a, in Lancashire, is usually pronounced o — 
On for And, 

Os „ As, 

Choance „ Chance, 
Gronny „ Granny. 
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On the contrary, in some words a is substituted for o, as — 

Halliday for Holiday, 

Fartin „ Fortune. ^ 

The modified sound of a in call is also represented by o — 
Co* for Call, 

Wo* or Wough „ WaU, 

There is a tendency to retain the diphthongal pronunciation 
in words where modem English uses only a single vowel, as — 

Deeod for Dead, 
Veeol „ Veal, 
Meeons „ Means, 

and in some cases to create a diphthong where none existed, 
as — 

Meaiy for Mary. 

Short e is frequently changed into long e — 

Eend for End, 

Theere „ There, 

Geet „ Get, 

Seet „ Set, 

Weel „ WeU, 

Leeond „ Lend; 

sometimes into o, as — 

Fot,fotch, for Fetch; 

ai sometimes becomes u — 

Hure for Hair ; 

ei is changed into o — 

Gather for Either. 
Noather „ Neither; 

ea into oi or oy — 

Oytch for Each. 
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Short i is freqnenily changed into oy — 
Boytch for Bich, 
Dojtch „ Ditch. 

Long i is changed sometimes into oy — 
Poynd for Find, 
Toime „ Time; 

sometimes into long e — 

Leet for Light, 
Neet ,, Night; 

sometimes into oo — 

Moot for IkCght. 

Short is sometimes changed into u — 
Longer for Longer, 
Thnm „ Thorn; 

sometimes into oo — 

doom for Gome, 
Sooary „ Sorry, 
Goo „ Go, 
Booan „ Bone. 

Long becomes sometimes ow — 
Now for No ; 

sometimes oy — 

Hoyle for Hole, 
Cloyse „ Close, 
Loyse „ Loose; 

00 also changes into oy — 

Soyner for Sooner; 

sometimes changes into e, as — 
Nese for Nose, 
Eeme „ Comb. 
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The diphthong ou, in such words as Iwuse, thou, is expressed 
by a very peculiar sound, which may almost be called the 
South Lancashire shibboleth. It is usually written heatvse, 
eawt, but the pronunciation differs in different districts — 

Theaw for Thou, 
Heawse ,, Honse, 
Neaw „ Now, 
Eawt „ Out, 
Eawer „ Our, 
Heaw „ How, 
Deawn „ Down, 
Eawnce „ Ounce, 
Peawnd „ Pound; 

y is changed into aw — 

Whaw for why, 
Maw „ My; 

aw is sometimes changed into aigh, with a guttural breathing — 
Saigh for Saw. 

The aspirated h is sometimes intensified, as in whoam 
for home; sometimes changed into y — 
Yed for Head, 
Yep „ Heap, 
Yarb „ Herb. 

Sometimes y is prefixed to vowels without the aspirate, as — 
Yearth for Earth, 
Yeasy „ Easy, 

n is sometimes prefixed to words beginning with a vowel — 
Noant for Aunt, 
Nown ,, Own, 
Neen „ Eyen (eyes). 

k is sometimes softened into the palatal ch — 
Wartch for Work, 
Seech „ Seek. 
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Sometimes into sh — 

Ash for Ask, 

k is sometimes substituted for g at the end of words — 
Sturrink for Stirring, 
Beggink „ Begging, 
Puddink „ Pudding. 

The soft c is sometimes changed into fc, as pleck, for place — 
" I cou'd like meh pleck primely boh for that." — Tim Bobbin. 

t is substituted for th in such words as — 
Teh for Thee, 
Tees.,, These, 
Tat „ That. 
Tis „ This. 

w is sometimes substituted for v — 
Newer for Never. 

The hard « is softened into z in such words as — 
Elze for Else, 
Caze „ Case. 

so also /is changed into v — 

Live, or Loive, for Life. 

By a species of metathesis the position of the r, in some 
words, has been changed m modem English, where the 
Lancashire dialect adheres to the ancient Saxon — 

Brast for Burst, 

Brent „ Burnt, 

Brid „ Bird, 

Gerse „ Grass, 

Gim „ Grin. 

The middle consonant is frequently doubled in such words 
as — 

Papper for Paper, 
Babby „ Baby. 
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To describe in writing all the minute differences of the 
Lancashire pronunciation would be impossible. Generally 
speaking it may be described as broader, rougher, and more 
open than that of the south, and at the same time rapid and 
slovenly, falling, as we have seen, into contractions, and half 
utterances. 

Provincial dialects are not perhaps in themselves desirable, 
but they are inevitable, and will always more or less exist. 
I have already shown that within the last century the 
Lancashire dialect has greatly changed, and, in future, no 
doubt, it will change still more. This, however, is the 
character of all language, whether literary or dialectic. 
Whilst it has a living practical existence it must be continually 
undergoing elimination and change in one direction, and 
regeneration and reproduction in another. It is only when 
dead that it can be compressed within that nicety of rule and 
system, and become the subject of that exhaustive analysis 
and criticism which has been applied to the Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit. We know what our language is now, but 
what it will be a few centuries hence he would be a pre- 
sumptuous man who would venture to prophesy. What it 
might become; under certain circumstances, we have some 
indication, in the dialectic jargon which has grown up on the 
other side of the Atlantic within about two centuries, and 
which is so amusingly developed in the pages of Sam Slick. 
The following specimen may suffice : — 

Ez to the answerin' o' questions, 

I 'm an off ox at bein* druv, 
Though I aint one that ary test shuns 

'11 give our folks a helpin* shove. 
Kind o* permiscoous I go it ; 

Fer the boll country an' the ground, 
I take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 

Is pooty gen'ally all round. 

J. R. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 
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Language, as the exponent of human thought, is created, 
moulded, modified, and expanded, according to the constantly 
Tarying demands for its expression. In studying the history 
of our language, dialectic variations are material aids to 
philological inquiry, and throw great light on our early 
literature; and in this view few of the dialects of Great 
Britain have greater claims upon our attention than that of 
South Lancashire. 

I will conclude this paper by an extract or two in the 
Lancashire dialect from the pen of Mr. Edwin Waugh, of 
Manchester,* a gentleman whose thorough knowledge of the 
dialect, and the use he has made of it in his Sketches and 
Poems, are deserving of very warm commendation. 

JAMIE'S FEOLIC. 

I. 

One neet aw crope whoam, when my weighvin' were o'er, 
To brush mo, an' wash mo, an' fettle my yure ; 
Then, slingin' abeawt, wi' my heart i' my sboon, 
Kept tryin' my bond at a bit ov a tune. 

As Mally sit rockin'. 

An' damin' a stockin', 
An' tentin' her bakin' i' th o'on. 

II. 

Tb* cbylt were asleep, an' my clooas were reet ; 
Tb' baggin' were ready, an' o' lookin' sweet ; 
But, aw 're mazy, an' nattle, an' fasten't to tell 
What the dule it could be that 're ailin' mysel', — 

An' it made me so naught, 

That, o' someheaw, aw thought 
"Aw could just like a snap at eawr Mall." 

* Sketdies of Lancashire life, 1855. Poems and Lancasliire Songs, 1859. 
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in. 

Poor lass ! hoo were kinder becose aw were qnare ; 
** Jamie, come saitle thiseP in a cheer ; 
Thae 's looked very yonderly mony a day ; 
It *s grievin' to see heaw thae 'rt wearin' away, — 
An' trailin* abeawt, 
Like a hen at 's i' th meawt ; — 
Do, pritho, poo np to thi tay ! 

IV. 

" Thae wants some new flannels, — ^thae *s getten a cowd,- 
Thae 'rt noather so ugly, my lad, nor so owd, — 
Bat, thae *rt makin' thisel' into nought but a slave, 
W* weighvin* an' thinkin', an' tryin' to save ; — 
Get summat to heyt. 
Or thae 'U go eawt o' sect, — 
For thae 'rt wortchin' thisel' into th' grave." 



Thinks I, " Th' lass 's reet, an' aw houd with her wit ; " 
So, aw said, — ^for aw wanted to cheer her a bit, — 
" Owd crayter, aw 've noan made my mind up to dee, — 
A frolick 'U jnst be the physic for me ! 
Aw 'U se some fresh places, 
An' look at fresh faces. 
An' go have a bit ov a spree 1 " 

VI. 

Then, bumpin' an' splashin' her kettle went deawn ; 
** I' th name o' good Katty, Jem, wheer arto beawn ? 
An' what sort o' faces dost want, — con to tell ? 
Aw deawt thae 'rt for makin' a foo o' thisel', — 
The dule may tent th' o'on ; 
Iv aw go witheawt shoon, 
Aw '11 see where thae gwos to mysel' ! " 
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vn. 

Thinks I, '' Th' fat 's Tth fire, — ^aw mnn make it no wnr,- 
For there *s plenty o' feightin* to do eawt o* th dur, — 
So, aw *11 talk very prattily to her, as heaw. 
Or else hoo 'U have hond o' my toppin in neaw ; '* 

An', bith leet in her e'en, 

It were fair to be sin 
That hoo 're ready to rive me i' teaw. 

vm. 

Iv tmth mun be towd, aw began to be fein 

To study a bit o' my cwortin' again ; 

So aw said to her, ** MaUy, this world 's rough enoo 1 

To fo* eawt wi' thoose one likes best wronut do, — 

It 's a very sore smart, 

An' it sticks long i' th heart," — 
An', egad, aw said nought boh what 's true ! 

IX. 

Lord, heaw a mon talks when his heart 's in his tung ! 
Aw roos't her, poor lass, an' shewed hoo wur wrung. 
Till hoo took mo bath hond, with a tear in her e'e, 
An' said, << Jamie, there 's nobry as tender as thee I' 

Forgi mo, lad, do;... 

For aw 'm nobbut a foo, — 
An' bide wi' mo, neaw, till aw dee I " 



So, we 'n bide one another, whatever may come ; 

For there 's no peace i' th world iv there 's no peace awhoam ; 

An' neaw, when a random word gies her some pain, 

Or makes her a little bit crossish i' th grain. 

Sunshine comes back. 

As soon as aw crack » 

0' beginning my cwortin' again. 

Poems and Lancashire Songs^ p. 79, 
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HEAW OWD NEDDY GEET HIS CTTTMBLEY 
SWEPT CHEP. 

One momin*, after Owd Neddy an' Bodle had been fdddlin' o' 
th* o'emeet, thi'dd'n just getten a yure o* th' owd dog into *em, an' 
they sit afore th' fire i' Owd Neddy kitchen, as quiet, to look at, as 
two pot dolls ; bnt they didn't feel so, nother ; for thi'dd'n some ov 
a yed-waach apiece, i' th' treawth wur known. When thi'dd'n 
tum't things o'er a bit, Bodle began o' lookin' very yeam'stfully at 
th' fire-hole o' at once't, and he said, "By th' mass, Owd Ned, 
aw 've a good mind to go reet up th' chimbley." Well, yo known, 
Neddy likes a spree as well as ony man Hvin', an' he doesn't care 
so mich what mak' o' one it is, nothur ; so as soon as he yerd that 
he jumped up an' said, **Damn it, Bodle, go up — ^up wi' tho!" 
Bodle stood still a minute, lookin' at th' chimbley, an' as he 
double't his laps up, he said, "Well, neaw; should aw rayley go 
up, thinks ta, owd crayter ?" ** Go ? — ah, what elze ?" said Owd 
Ned — "Up wi' tho; soot 's good for th' bally- waach, mon;^an' 
aw '11 gi' tho a quart ov ale when tho comes deawn again ! " 
"Will ta, for sure?" said Bodle, prickin' his ears, "Am aw 
lyin' thinks ta ? " onswer't Owd Neddy. " Whau, then, aw 'm 
off, by Gos, iv it 're as long as a steeple ; " an' he made no moor 
bawks at th' job, but set th' tone foot onto th' top-bar, an' up ha 
went into th' smudge hole. Just as he wur crommin' hissel' in at 
th' bothom o' th' chimbley, th' owd woman coom in to see what 
they hadd'n agate ; an' as soon as Bodle yerd her, he code eawt, 
" Houd hur back a bit, whol aw get oawt o' th seet, or elze hoo '11 
poo me deawn again." Hoo stare't a bit afore hoo could may it 
eawt what it wur a're creepin' up th' chimbley-hole, an' hoo said, 
" What mak o' lumber han yo afoot neaw ? for yo 're a rook o' th* 
big'st nowmuns* at ever trode ov a floor. Yo 'n some mak o' 
divulment agate i' the chimbley, aw declare." As soon as hoo 
fund what it wur, hoo sheawted, "Eh, thea ghreyt gawmless foo I 
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Wheer to for up theer? Thea 'U be smoor't, mon!" An' hoc 

wonld ha* darted formd, an' getten bond on him ; bat Owd Ned 

kept stonnin afore hnr, an' saying ^^ Let him alone, mon ; it's 

nobbut a bit ov a spree." Then he looked o'er his shoulder at 

Bodle, an' said^ ** Get tee formd, wilto nowmnn : thae met ha' bin 

deawn again by neaw;" an' as soon as he see'd at Bodle wnr 

gettin meeterly weel up th' hole, he leet hur go ; but boo wur to 

lat by a dhyel. An' o' at hoo could do, wur to fot him a seawse or 

two o' th* legs wi' th' poker. But he wur for up, an' naut else. 

He did just stop abeawt hauve a minute, — ^when he feld hur hit 

his legs, — ^to CO' eawt, " Hoo's that at 's hittin mo ? " " Whau," 

said hoo, " it's me, thae ghreyt leather-yed ; an' come deawn wi' 

thol Whatever arto' doin' i' th' chimbley?" " Aw'm goin' up 

for some ale." "Ale I There's no ale up theer, thae ghreyt 

brawsen foo ! Eh, aw wish yor Mally wur here ! " ** Aw wish 

hoo wur here, istid o' me," said Bodle. ** Come deawn witho this 

minute, thae ghreyt drunken hal ! " "Nut yet," said Bodle, — 

" but aw'll not be lung, nothur, yo may depend; for it's noan a 

nice place, — ^this isn't. Eh ! there is some ov a smudge I " An' it 

gwos wur as aw go far ; — ^a — ^tscho — o ! By Guy, aw con see 

noan, — ^nor talk, nothur ; — so ger off, an' let mo get it o'er afore 

aw'm chauk't ;" and then th' owd lad crope forrud, as hard as he 

could, for he 're thinkin' abeawt th' quart ov ale. Well, Owd 

Neddy nearly skrike't wi' laughin', as he watched Bodle draw his 

legs up eawt o' th' seet ; an' he seet agate o' hommerin' th' chimbley 

wo' wi' his hont, an' sheawtin' up, "Go on, Bodle, owd lad! 

Go on, owd mon ! Thi 'rt a reet un I i' tho Ihoyzus thea 'st 

have a quart o' th" best ale i' this hole, i' tho Hves till tho comes 

deawn again, as hea 'tis, owd bridi an' i' tho dees through it, 

aw'll be fourpence or fi'pence toawrd thi berrin." And then, he 

went sheawting up an' deawn, "Hey! Dun yo yer, lads; come 

here! Owd Bodle 's gwon chleyn up th' chimbley! Aw never 

sprad my e'en uppo th' marrow trick to this i' my life." Well, yo 

may think, Sam, th' whole heawse wur up i' no time ; an' some 

rare spwort they ha'dd'n; whol Owd Neddy kept goin' to th' 

eawtside, to see if Bodle had getting his yed eawt at th' top ; an' 
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then mnnin' in again, and bawling np ih' flue, ''Bodle, owd lad, 
heaw arto gettm' on ? Go throo wi 't, owd cock ! " But, whol 
he 're starin* and sheawtin* np th' chimbley, Bodle lost his hond, 
somewheer toawrd th' top, an* he coom shnttenn* deawn again, an* 
o' the soot i* the chimbley wi' him ; an* he leet wi* his hinder end 
thump 0* th* top-bar, an* then rollt deawn uppo th' har*stone. 
An* a greadly blash-boggart he looked, yo may think. Th' owd 
lad seem*t as if he hardly knowed wheer he war ; so he lee theer a 
bit, amoon a ghreyt cloud o* soot, an' Owd Neddy stood o*er him, 
laughin', an* wipein* his e*en, an* co'in' eawt, ** Tay thy wynt a bit, 
Bodle ; thi*rt safe londed, iv it be hard leetin* ! Thir*t a reet un, 
bi* th' mon art ta, too. Tay thy wynt, owd brid ! Thea 'st have 
a quart ov ale, as hea 'tis, owd mon, as soon as ever aw con see 
my gate to th' bar eawt o' this smudge at thea 's brought wi' tho I 
Aw never had my chimbley swept as chep i' my life, never ! " 
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FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 28th November, 1864. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. Walter Weld, Fred. J. Jeffery, William Humphreys, 
and the Rev. Edward Scott, B.A., were balloted for and 
elected ordinary members of the Society. 

A Paper was read, entitled : — 

THE ENGINEEKS LIBRARY. 
By Mb. JOHN M*FARLANE GRAY. 



FIFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 12th December, 1864. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. HiGGiNSON described a fine lunar rainbow, which he 
had observed at about half-past three a.m. on the morning of 
the 8th instant. 

Mr, T. J. Moore read some notes by Captain J. H. Mor- 
timer, ship "America," Associate of the Society, on the 
Physalia^ or Portuguese man-of-war, illustrating in a remark- 
able manner the stinging properties of this creature. On 
one occasion, having to soak a portion of a single tentacle of 
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a large specimen, taken in the North Atlantic, in order to 
unwind it from a card which had been bent double by the 
strong contractile power of the tentacle in drying, the 
earthenware basin in which it had been soaked was simply 
emptied of the water without being further cleaned. Subse- 
quently both the steward and the cabin boy washed in the 
same basin, and suffered extreme pain in the arms, face, and 
neck in consequence. In the case of the steward the arms 
were very much inflamed, as from a new scald before the 
blister has formed ; he was also very red and swollen under 
the armpits and on the neck. Relief was obtained by the 
application of olive oil. The cabin boy went to bed with his 
face covered with wet towels, so great was his distress, but 
which he did not at the time make known to the captain. 

Some notes by the same gentleman were also read relative 
to a specimen of the frog fish (Antennarivs sp.), of remarkably 
large size, taken from the Gulf weed in lat. 59° 50' N., long. 
59° W. This was kept alive twelve days. Its movements 
were graceful, its colours brilliant and variegated, the skin 
being of a dark yellow, tinged with green and varied with 
black spots, closely resembling the Fiictis natans, or Sargasso 
Weed, with its darker berries, from which it was taken, and 
among which specimens may easily be overlooked. The 
whole body was very flexible ; and the creature grasped the 
branches of the weed with its pectoral fins, which might 
almost be termed arms from their jointed and prehensile 
character, being furnished with five-finger or claw-like pro- 
longations. 

The specimens above referred to were exhibited from the 
Derby Museum, as was also a specimen of the flying fish 
CExocoetusJy collected by Captain George Fletcher, to which 
was attached a Lemean parasite, apparently PeneUa sagittata, 

Mr. Chadbubn exhibited an instrument to show enlarged 
pictures upon a screen from ^^ opaque'' objects, similar to 
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those shown by the magic lantern from '' transparent " ones. 
The idea is not novel, but the arrangement is entirely so, 
and has been registered by Mr. Chadbnm. Coloured prints, 
cartes de visite, medallions, &c., are presented by it with all 
their colour, detail, &c. Its construction is simple. The 
lime light is used, the cylinder being placed in the centre of 
the lantern, the gases blowing upon it from behind; the 
light is collected by a large reflector, which throws it upon a 
condensing lens, by which it is concentrated upon the object. 
The illumined object is then received by a combination of 
achromatic objectives, and enlarged upon the screen. The 
eflFects were very excellent and much admired. 

The following Paper was then read : — 
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ON THE CONDITION OF THE FEUDAL 
PEASANTRY IN ENGLAND. 

By JAMES BIBOHALL, 

Late Government Lecturer in History, Training College, York. 

A knowledge of the principles and practices which prevailed 
during the Feudal ige of English history must ever be of 
the highest interest and importance to us, for the simple 
reason that they lie at the foundation of our constitutional 
monarchy, and were the original of our modem code of 
manners. Indeed, as Sir James Macintosh has well observed, 
*' Feudalism and its offshoot, Chivalry, constitute the great 
distinction between ancient and modem civilisation;" to 
which observation I may add that they are also the prominent 
features which distinguish the politics and society of the Old 
World from those of the New. Woman never occupied so 
important a position in Greek and Eoman society as she 
does in ours ; while the powerful sentiments of loyalty and 
allegiance which bind our English society together, as to its 
centre the Sovereign, are feelings to which the Americans 
are strangers. In so far as the latter people have borrowed 
their legal principles and social customs from us, they are 
tinged with the spirit of Feudalism ; but, as their mode of 
government is essentially democratic, and Feudalism was 
essentially aristocratic, their political institutions and the 
instincts created by them are different from ours, because 
they are based upon a different foundation. 

Our whole life, political and social, is thoroughly feudal ; 
and so long as the English gentleman receives the guests 
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he invites to his table with stately ceremony and etiqnette, 
the English farmer regards his landlord with respectfal awe, 
and the retired capitalist aspires to the dignity of a land- 
owner and the lordship of the manor, so long will the spirit 
of Feudalism fashion our ideas a^4 influence our social 
relations. I am therefore all the more confident in reading 
this paper to you, because the nature of my subject must 
have already enlisted your interest, whatever may be the 
attention which my mode of treatment may deserve at your 
hands. 

When the battle of Hastings gave to William of Normandy 
the crown and realm of England, and the subjection of the 
various counties and districts followed, each Norman chief- 
tain was left to carve out his own portion of the conquered 
territory, and maintain his own right therein. During the 
twenty years of confusion and civil warfare which necessarily 
ensued, the position of the king was that of the ^uccessful 
leader of a band of adventurers established in the lands and 
habitations of a conquered nation. A kingdom so defenceless 
as this condition of things must have rendered England, was 
a tempting prey to a foreign invader, and hence we read 
that the Duke of Normandy's newly-acquired dominion was 
very soon threatened by formidable armaments preparing by 
the King of Denmark. The Conqueror immediately availed 
himself of the impending danger to place his kingdom in a 
state of defence — a measure which he was the more readilj 
enabled to accomplish by the information which the Great 
Survey of the realm, then just completed, afforded him of 
the strength and resources at his command. For this 
purpose he held a great council and military array of the 
kingdom on Salisbury Plain, in the year 1Q86. There were 
present 60,000 men, all possessors of at least a portion of 
land sufficient to maintain a horse, or to provide a complete 
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tarily surrendered to the king the estates they had conquered, 
and received them back on such conditions as insured to the 
realm and crown for the future a well-appointed army for 
the defence of both, and revenue and services for the support 
of the latter. Thus was the Feudal System by law esta- 
blished in England ; and the tenures by which it was upheld 
were those which affected the subject either as a soldier, a 
defender of the country, or as a farmer and tradesman, a 
producer of its wealth and subsistence. 

If we could have accompanied one of the great landowners 
from this first feudal array of the realm to that portion of its 
soil which he had hitherto appropriated by the right of the 
sword, but which the sovereign had now by law granted to 
him in fief, we should probably have witnessed that his first 
act on his arrival was to assemble, in like manner as the 
king had done, all the dwellers or tenants on his estate, and 
then divide anew his lands among them. Perched on the 
summit of some isolated rock or commanding eminence, his 
castle-keep, strengthened by both nature and art, overlooked 
his little realm. In this fortress himself and family and 
personal attendant fireemen made their abode, and around 
them lay that portion of the estate which the lord of the 
castle retained as his own domain, to be cultivated for his 
own immediate support by his slaves or villeins, who huddled 
together in the group of huts which formed the feudal village 
situated beneath the frowning walls of the donjon keep. The 
rest of the estate beyond this domain of the lord was allotted 
to the freemen or liberi homines of the manor, of whom there 
were two classes — the knights or military tenants, the nobly- 
born, who held their fiefs by the tenure of knight-service or 
chivalry, the same as that by which their lord held from the 
king; and the socage-men or yeomanry, who held, as their 
name implies, by a plough or agricvltv/ral tenure, farming 
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their lands for the mutual benefit of their lord and them- 
selves. Whereas, in the earlier years of the Feudal period, 
the knightly tenants were the Norman followers of their lord ; 
these were generally Saxon thanes, reduced firom their rank of 
nobility. They were termed ignoble; and the service by 
which they held their lands, though worthy of a freeman, 
was considered base and degrading in an age when the 
sword and the battle-axe were held to be more honourable 
implements than the spade or the shuttle. But, if peaceful, 
and therefore derogatory to a gentleman, their occupation, 
the training they received in forestry and field sports, contri- 
buted to too many victories for them to be despised ; and, as 
the bowmen and billmen of Old England, they will ever have 
their deeds of prowess sung in strains as triumphant as those 
which record the exploits of the Black Prince or Henry of 
Monmouth. 

Of this firee and sturdy class, Chaucer has given us two 
characteristic portraits in the prologue to his Canterbury 
Tales — the Yeoman and the Miller. The former is repre- 
sented as in attendance upon his lord while making the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket ; but as 
he was a military yeoman, who rendered personal miUtary 
service, in addition to other obligations, for the land which 
he farmed, we will pass on to the Miller, who belonged more 
directly to the peasantry or farming class, paying his fee to 
the lord in kind, as by meal, malt or other produce. 

" The Miller was a stout carle for the nones ; 
Full big he was of brawn, and eke of bones 
That proved well, for over all there he came. 
At wrestling he would bear away the ram. 
He was short shouldered, broad, a thicke gnarre. 
There n 'as no door that he n' ould heave off bar, 
Or break it at a ruiming with his head. 
His beard, as any sow or fox, was red, 
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And thereto broad, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he had 
A wart, and thereon stood a tnfb of hairs 
Bed as the bristles of a sow's ears. 
His nose-thirles blacke were and wide ; 
A sword and buckler bare he by his side. 
His mouth as wide was as a fdmace, 
He was a jangler and a goliardeis, 
And that was most of sin and harlotries. 
Well could he stealen com, and tollen thrice, 
And yet he had a thumb of gold, parde, 
A white coat and a blue hood weared he. 
A baggepipe well could he blow and soun. 
And therewithal he brought us out of town." 

This Miller is a perfect type of the class to which he 
belonged, who, being all freeholders, and inheriting the love 
of individual liberty of their Saxon forefathers, were a free, 
outspoken, rollicking set of men, ever ready, as the men of 
Kent, for a riot or a brawl. Thus the Miller, before the 
pilgrims set out from the Tabard Inn, " for drinking was all 
pale, so that unethes (uneasily) on his horse he sat," And 
before he began his tale, which he persisted in telling out of 
his turn, he says — 

** But first I make a protestatioun 
That I am drunk, I know it by my soun, 
And therefore if that I mispeak or say, 
Write it the ale of Southwark, I you pray." 

It is time, however, that we now turn our attention to the 
villein or slave class of tenants upon the lord*s estate. As the 
free tenants were divided by their birth into the two sections 
of noble and ignoble, so these were composed of two grades. 

First, there were those who had been partially emanci- 
pated, or who, being freemen, held tenements, on the condition 
of rendering services which were base and uncertain, by 
which, though personally free, they were territorially in 
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servitude. Their tenure w^is called villein 9ocage: tbyey 
were the villeins regardant, who by prescription were attached 
to the manor of their lord, and, according to some autho- 
rities, could not be separated from it. Hallam, however, 
quoting &om Bracton, says they could at any time be dispos- 
sessed by the will of their lord, though their chattels were 
secure from seizure and their person from injury. To this 
body belonged the bordarii and cottaHi of Domesday Book ; 
cottagers who held their cottage and patch of land on condi- 
tion that they provided the lord's table with poultry (called 
hen rents), eggs, and other small provisions, and also paid 
schampenny and averpenny, that is, dung penny and arable 
land (aver) penny. Craftsmen, such as smiths, carpenters, 
and armourers, who had been instructed in their trades at the 
charge of their masters, also belonged to this class. 

One of these villein socmen was Chaucer's Ploughman, 
whom he thus describes: — 

** A true swinker and a good was he ; 
Living in peace and perfect charity. 
God loved he best with alia his heart 
At alle times, were it gain or smart ; 
And then his neighebour right as himselve. 
He woulde threshe, and thereto dike, and delve 
For Christens sake, for every poore wight 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might." 

To the craftsmen had also formerly belonged the Beeve, who 
in youth had learned ''a good mistere" and "was a well 
good Wright, a carpenter." But he was a cautious, calcu- 
lating, reserved kind of man, who was determined to rise by 
some scheme or other. He was therefore an excellent 
business man; so excellent, indeed, that no auditor was able 
to overreach or detect him in his accounts; yet he contrived 
to make great gains out of his lord, and always made better 
purchases for himself than for his master. For all which he 
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pleased his lord right '' subtilly/' and obtained from him not 
only thanks but occasionally " a coat and hood." 

Under these half-emancipated tenants, and lowest of all, 
were the pure villeins or viUeins in gross, who could be 
bought and sold without any regard to the manor. They 
were the servi, the thraUs, and were the absolute property of 
their masters both in body and chattels. Therefore they 
could acquire no property of their own ; they had no right of 
action against their lord, and if they fled from his service he 
could legally recover them by the writ de nativitate probanda. 
Their children were bom to the same state of servitude, and, 
though their mother might be a freewoman, their father 
being a slave, they were slaves also. The absolute depen- 
dence of these viUiens in gross upon their lord is well 
illustrated in the Clerk's Tale, the most affecting of all the 
stories told by the Canterbury Pilgrims. The Lord Walter, 
being urged by his people to take a wife, consents to wed, 
and presently, to the surprise of all, proposes to marry 
Grisildis, the daughter of Janicola, one of his villeins. 
The latter, quaking with fear, and knowing that he has no 
choice of acceptance or denial, can only say, as by feudal law 
he is bound, " Lord, my will is as ye will ; nor against your 
liking may I determine aught — right as you list, govemeth 
this mattere." Grisildis herself is not consulted; she is 
simply told that the marriage is to be, and that she will be 
expected to carry into her new position all the allegiance and 
submission, in every extremity, which she owes to her lord, 
as his villein. He demands of her — 

'' Be ye ready with good heart 
To all my lust, and that I freely may 
As me best liketh, do you laugh or smart. 
And never ye to grutchen, night nor day. 
Neither by word nor frowning countenance ? 
Swear this, and here I swear our alliance.*' 
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She swears as he requires, and then, as her children are 
bom, and she is asked to give them up one after another, to 
be taken away from her, her language under every trial and 
provocation is — 

*^ Lord, all lieth in your pleasance. 
My child and I with heartly obeisance 
Be youres all, and ye may save or spill 
Your owen thing. 

" Ye be my lord, doeth with your owen thing 
Bight as ye list." 

In other words, she acknowledges that he is absolute master 
of her life, liberty, and honour, by the recognised laws of the 
Feudal System, and that it is her duty, even though she is 
his wife, not to presume upon his will or wish, for he is still 
her lord, and she is still his villein. Nay further. Even 
when he puts her away, and requires her to prepare the 
chambers for a new wife that he intends to bring in her stead, 
she still replies — 

« I am glad 
To do your luste, but I desire also 
You for to serve and please in my degree 
Withouten fainting.*' 

« To love you best with all my true intent." 

Having thus seen what were the mutual relations which 
existed between the lord and the agricultural tenants on his 
manor, let us now take a general view of the estate. The 
persons employed on the manorial farm were the reeve or 
steward, the bailiff, the head harvestman, carters, ploughmen, 
plough-drivers, shepherds, swineherds, and deyes, the lowest 
of farm labourers. The steward held the manorial courts, 
and preserved all the manorial privileges ; he kept the chief 
accounts of the household and farm, and superintended the 
domestics. Next to the steward was the bailiff, who super- 
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intended all the farming operations; then came the head 
hanrestman, who was annually elected by the tenants, and 
daring his year of office ate at the lord's table, and had a 
horse kept for him in the stables. The plough-driver, the 
farrier, and the huntsman slept in the same building with 
their cattle. The lighter labours of husbandry, as the 
winnowing of com, the care of the poultry, and the i^ending 
of the young cattle, were undertaken by women. All were 
duly taken care of by the lord, and, as the villeins were 
saleable property. Magna Charta forbade guardians to waste 
the men of their wards. This selling of villeins was a 
common practice, especially in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; Bristol and York were the chief slave markets, 
whence they were sent to Ireland, Scotland, and Denmark. 
Gradually, however, the serfs passed from this miserable 
condition to the position of free labourers, and many circum- 
stances aided them in their progress upwards. 

The first of these in the order of time was the rise of the 
copyholders — ^villeins who, instead of being obliged to per- 
form every mean and servile office that the arbitrary will of 
their lord demanded, had been allowed to hold the lands they 
occupied on condition of rendering agricultural services which 
were free and certain. For example, they were to reap the 
lord's com or cleanse his fish-pond, harrow his land or cart 
his timber, so many days in the year. These men sprang 
from the bordarii, and they were called copyholders, because 
the services by which they were bound were recorded in the 
lord's book or roll of his Court Baron, a copy of which, signed 
.by the steward, was the proof of their tenancy. The number 
of these copyholders began sensibly to increase about the time 
of Edward I., though it was not till the reign of Edward lY. 
that the tenants' copy of the court roll was a complete legal 
bar against dispossession by the lord. 

The next steps towards the ^mancip^tioi;! of the yilleix^s 
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were the payment of wages^ and the hiring of laboorers. As 
early as 12579 & ^t^9 ^ employed before midflnmmer, received 
wages ; and he was allowed to find a substitute, if he did not 
work himself. From which it is obyions, first, that the serf 
had already acq^ed a right of property, and must have 
possessed the means of hiring a labourer and, secondly, 
that there had arisen a class of labourers who were practi- 
cally free, because they were at liberty to sell their services. 
This state of things had probably been brought about in 
this manner. The lord's domain, originally large enough to 
occupy all his villeins, had gradually become contracted by 
alienations, sales, and demises, so that he had not so many 
meanci of employment as formerly. He therefore allowed 
them to become free and voluntary labourers for others. 
But he still retained his original rights over them; they 
were still his villeins ; their earnings were, by law, entirely 
at his disposal, and he had every right, as their master, to 
make a profit of their labour. The lord, however, was 
wealthy beyond his wants ; he was too haughty and proud to 
descend to such pitiful gains ; the rapacity of commercial 
times had not yet corrupted society, and the lord was more 
ambitious to win the afiections of his dependents than to 
improve his fortune at their expense. Villeins therefore 
became hired labourers in husbandry for the greater part of 
the year, by which they obtained a part of the immunities 
of freemen; and this, together with the right of property 
which the copyholders acquired, placed them in that position 
of the Social scale which enabled them to treat and contend 
with their masters fbr the remainder. All the advances they 
made lifter this were but extensions and improvements of 
these two concessions; and, as many opportunities for 
acquiring frlBcdom offered themselves after this, the villeins 
rapidly rose to emancipation. 

The most important of thede was the improvlsd condition 
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of the towns, where the superior comforts and priyileges 
enjoyed by the inhabitants inspired the agricultural popula- 
tion with a desire for similar freedom and comfort. The 
"uplandish folk," however, had no means of forming that 
union which gave to the towns their strength and influence. 
Each serf, therefore, endeavoured, with the little stock of 
savings he had secretly accumulated, to escape to some 
enfranchised town, and there hide himself for a year and a 
day, after which he became legally free. In such a country 
as England, a villein could easily escape. The different 
counties were much more unequal than now as regarded 
their agriculture and population, and when the serfs were 
allowed to hire themselves to other masters, they naturally 
emigrated to those counties where provisions were cheap 
and employment plentiful. If the villein, therefore, engaged 
his voluntary labour to a distant employer, he might well 
hope to be forgotten, or to remain undiscovered by his lord ; 
and there was so little communication between remote parts 
of the country that it was the villein's own fault, or else his 
singular ill-fortune, if his master ever claimed him. Even 
then the law did all it could to favour him, and threw every 
obstacle in the way of the lord's suit. 

Another series of circumstances which operated favourably 
in converting the villeins into free labourers was the long 
wars carried on against France by our Plantagenet kings- 
To recruit their exhausted armies these sovereigns were 
obliged to manumit their villeins, because none but a 
freeman was allowed to engage in war. When the campaign 
was over these emancipated villeins returned home, and the 
freedom they had thus acquired excited discontent in those 
who still remained in servitude, and induced them to form 
confederacies for the attainment of their liberty, and to raise 
that formidable rebellion under Wat Tyler, which at one 
time threatened the very existence of the government. 
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About the same time, L e. in 1349, there broke out the 
great pestilence called the Black Death, which swept from 
the earth nearly one-half the inhabitants. The majority of 
these were, as we may easily apprehend, of the lower orders, 
and the consequence was that after the calamity was over 
labour became scarce, and therefore extremely dear. The 
labourers, practically acquainted with the natural law of 
supply and demand, asked for unusually high wages. Instead 
of leaving the matter to regulate itself, the government, 
totally ignorant, as everybody then was, of the principles of 
political economy, issued a proclamation to fix the price of 
labour. But the proclamation was not attended to ; and the 
parliament enacted the famous Statute of Labourers, to 
enforce obedience by .fines and corporal punishment. A 
mower, after the pestilence, demanded 12d. a day, and 
a reaper 8d., with food; wages which were respectively 
equal to 15s. and 10s. a day in our money. This was 
exorbitant, and, if persisted in, would soon have ruined 
capital. The statute therefore enacted that carters, plough- 
men, plough-drivers, shepherds, swineherds, and other 
servants should be content with such liveries and wages as 
they had received before the pestilence. That where they 
had been paid in wheat they should receive wheat; that 
mowers should receive 5d. a day, reapers 2d. and 8d. a day, 
without food, and weeders and haymakers Id. a day. And 
the statute further enacted, that farm labourers were to be 
hired by the year and not by the day, and that they were to 
carry the implements of husbandry openly in their hands to 
the market towns, and apply for hire in the public streets. 
One would suppose that such a needless interference with 
the freedom of industry should soon have led to results which 
would have opened the eyes of the parliament to the folly 
of such enactments. But it was not so ; and the principle 
of legislation thus begun was maintained and considerably 
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extended for some oentnries after this. In 1868 the Statnte 
of Apparel was passed, to regulate the diet and dress of 
labourers and artisans. It directed that artificers and 
servants diould be served only once a day with meat and 
fish, or the waste of other victuals, as milk and cheese ; and 
that they should wear cloth of the value of 12d. a yard, and 
no more. The cloth worn by yeomen and tradesmen was not 
to cost more than 18d. a yard, while farm labourers were to 
wear no kind of cloth except that called black russet, at 12d. 
a yard. Clothiers were commanded to manufacture the 
qualities of cloth thus specified, and tradesmen to have a 
sufficient stock upon hand at the aboTC prices. In 1388 
another statute, called the Second Statute of Labourers, was 
enacted, confining the labourers to one locality, and em- 
powering the justices of the peace to fix the price of labour 
every Easter and Michaelmas by proclamation. 

Now, I should be wasting your time if I dilated upon the 
absurdity of this legislation, that fixed the wages for which a 
workman should labour, what he should eat, and how he 
should be clothed, all which is so utterly at variance with 
the feelings and intelligence of the present age. But there 
is one important deduction which may be drawn from it, and 
to which I would direct your observation : this is, the 
evidence which these statutes afford of the new social ele- 
ments that had risen into importance. A great portion of 
the labourers must have clearly emancipated themselves from 
the grasp of their feudal masters, when, instead of the arbi- 
trary wiU of their employers, it was found necessary to resort 
to acts of parliament to compel them to work. The time was 
the end of the fourteenth century; the great mass of the 
people were, as compared with their forefathers three hundred 
years before, rich, thriving, and independent; and the 
change in their opinions had kept pace with the improve- 
ment in their social condition. In the popular outbreak 
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under Wat the Tyler, of Deptford, the demands which the 
villeins made bespoke men not unacquainted with the essen- 
tials of personal liberty, and showed that the spirit of 
freedom was abroad, which would soon remove the last harsh 
and oppressive bonds which yet bound the villein to his 
master. The rebellion of Jack Cade, seventy years later, 
confirmed in the people this conviction of their strength, 
and helped them forward in their course. In this second 
rising not a word was said about villeinage ; that question 
had been settled, but the people demanded the redress of 
national grievances, and complained of the unjust admini- 
stration of the government. The fact is, that in the fifteenth 
century the old feudal relations of lord and villein, master 
and slave, had become superseded by the modem ones of 
landlord and tenant, master and workman, rent and wages. 
The landlord had now tenants, who held leases, instead of 
being bound to the soil by feudal service. The man who 
farmed the land had now hired and free labourers, whom he 
paid partly in money and partly in board and lodging, or 
whom he paid wholly in money. There were no thralls, 
with collars on their necks, Bke dogs. Instead of the spirit 
of mutual dependence which had in the early Feudal age 
bound lord and vassal together—when the lord looked to 
his vassal for service, and the vassal looked to his lord 
for maintenance and protection — ^there had now arisen a 
spirit of commerce, and of hard bargaining between landlord 
and tenant; distraints for rent were common occurrences, 
for agriculture was so imperfect that bad seasons often 
occurred, and they always produced misery. The full 
average crop of an acre of wheat was seldom more than nine 
or ten bushels, and the price of com rose and fell in a most 
extraordinary manner. Just before harvest it would be ^5 
or £6 a quarter, and just after harvest it would suddenly fall 
as low as 6s. 8d. The reason of this was that farmers sold 
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their crops as soon as they were got in, when the market was 
glutted : such a tradesman as a com factor was nowhere to 
be found, and the only stores of com were in the castles, 
abbeys, and granges. When the people bought their com, 
or labourers received their quantity from their employers, 
they bought and received their supply for the year; and as 
they bought it cheap, and received it in large quantities, 
they were improvident in their consumption of it, so that, 
before the next harvest came, it was scarce, and its price 
beyond their means. Famines therefore resulted. 

Bobert Langland, a poet of that day, refers to this in his 
poem called " The Vision of Piers Plowman." Immediately 
after a favourable harvest the people were very particular in 
what they ate, but just before harvest they were only too 
glad to get anything. In the poem, a personage named 
Hunger comes to the Plowman, gives him some advice as to 
the regulation of his appetite, and then demands his dinner 
in retum. "If God permit," says he, "hence not will I 
wend, till I have dined by this day, and dranken both." 
To this the Plowman replies that he has " no penny to buy 
either pullet, or goose, or pig; .but that he has two green 
cheeses, a few curds and cream, and an havercake (oatcake) ; 
besides which he has two loaves of beans and braU; which he 
had baked for his folk." "But, by my soul," quoth he, 
"I have no salt bacon, nor yet a cokenay (or cook) collops 
for to make. I have, however, parsley and porets (leeks), 
and many coleplants. 

''And eke a cow and a calf, and a cart mare 

To draw a-field my dung, the while the drought lasteth. 

And by this Kvelihood I must live till Lammas time. 

By that I hope to have harvest in my croft; 

And then, I may dress my dinner as me pleaseth.'* 

So Piers Plowman and all the poor folk fed Hunger with 
peascods, beans, baken apples, onions, ripe cherries, and 
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other fraits and vegetables till harvest-time. Then '^ new 
com came to cheaping" (became cheap) : folk were glad, and 
fed hanger wth the best. They gave him good ale, which 
made him sleepy. Even beggars, then, would not eat breads 
that had beans in it : it must either be of pure wheat, or 
such delicate kinds as^'coket and clermatyne," which were 
used for breakfast. As for halfpenny ale, a beggar would in 
no wise drink that : he would have none but the best and 
brownest that was sold in booth or borough. Labourers 
would have no old worts or cabbages for dinner and supper, 
as they had at other times; they would have no penny ale 
or bacon ; but they insisted upon fresh meat, and fish either 
fried or baked, and hot and just cooked too." Robert 
Langland elsewhere inveighs with great vehemence against 
these excessive demands of the peasantry, their great indo- 
lence after the harvest was gathered in, and the heedless 
profusion with which they consumed their provisions while 
they were plentiful. But to a people just emerged from a 
state of dependence and degradation, as the Feudal system 
was for the villeins, we can hardly attribute blame for the 
lack of those virtues, prudence, foresight, thrift, which only 
a state of freedom and independence of action can develop. 
Agriculture, moreover, was then in a very imperfect condi- 
tion ; the judicious rotation of crops, and the use of hay and 
artificial grasses for winter provender, were unknown; so 
that there were no means of keeping cattle through the 
winter, except such as the natural pastures afforded. When 
Martinmas came, therefore, great numbers of beeves, sheep 
swine, and even deer were killed and salted for the winter on 
every manor, which, together with salted and cured fish, 
milk, cheese, and bread, were given out to each tenant by the 
lord, in proportions varying according to the value of his 
tenement. Implements of agriculture were few and inex- 
pensive, the user generally making them himself. An iron 
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ploughshare, an axe, and a spade were the only articles the 
peasant purchased, and ploughing was such a slow process 
that not more than half an acre could be turned up in a day, 
with six oxen at the front. 

The dwellings of the peasantry were as wretched in cha- 
racter as their agriculture. They were slightly set up, with a 
few posts and many radels or hurdles, cast all over with 
thick clay to keep out the wind. The stable and all offices 
were under the same roof as the family sitting and sleeping 
room. There was little or no furniture ; the settle by day 
was the bed by night, and the pot and the trivet were the 
only cooking utensils. There was no chimney; and this, 
according to Harrison,* an Elizabethan writer, was a positive 
advantage, because the smoke not only hardened the timbers 
but kept out the cold, and was reputed a capital medicine to 
keep the good man and his family from the ague, rheums, 
catarrhs, and colds in the head. The bed consisted of straw, 
which was seldom renewed, and was therefore, as Erasmus 
says, an ancient accumulation of filth and refuse. "Our 
fathers,'* again remarks Harrison, "yea and we ourselves 
also, have lien full offc upon straw pallets, on rough mats 
covered over with a sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain 
or hopharlots (patchwork), and a good round log under their 
heads instead of a bolster or a pillow. If it was so that 
our fiBithers, or the goodman of the house, had within seven 
years after his marriage purchased a mattress or flock-bed, 
and thereto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
himself to be as well lodged as the lord, that peradventure 
lay seldom on a bed of down or whole feathers." " As for 
servants (and labourers), if they had any sheet above them it 
was well : for seldom had they any under their bodies, to 
keep them from the pricking straws that ran oft through the 
canvas of the pallet, and rased (scratched) their hardened 

* Pesciiption of England, prefixed to HoUinshedt 
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hides." For it must be understood that^ bare as they were 
of bedclothes, our forefathers of ey^y class slept quite naked. 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, aud all our ancient writers allude 
to this custom* 

In the " Squire of Low Degree " there is a curious 
instance — 

'* She rose, that lady dear, 

To take her leave of that squyere, 

All so naked as she was bom 

She stood her chamber door before," 

The misery and poverty which the feudal peasantry thus 
endured were, however, the natural accompaniments of their 
transition from bondage to freedom. So long as the villein 
was the property of his feudal lord, it was the interest of the 
latter to take care that his property was not injured or 
incapacitated for work. The power which the lord wielded, 
in fact, was that of a mild despotism ; no one upon his 
estate, who was in health, wanted employment or sustenance, 
nor was any one overworked ; none who were iU failed to 
receive attention and medicine, and generous and suitable 
food from the lady — the breadgiver of the manor. The 
villein's condition, therefore, though slavish and degrading 
in the estimation of a free country like ours, was, so far as 
physical comforts went, far superior to that which was his 
lot when he became a free labourer. And even as a free 
labourer he had many advantages which the modem peasant 
does not enjoy. In the first place, his wages went farther, 
notwithstanding the constant debasements of the coin. 
Butcher's meat was less than a halfpenny a pound in the 
time of King Henry VI. ; other necessaries were equally as 
cheap ; so that we find wlftn the labourer's wages were paid 
in money and board, the latter was reckoned as not worth 
more than half his gross pay, while the artisan's was set 
down at one-third. The l^ibourer, again, was in little danger 
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of being thrown out of employment, because he was engaged 
by contract for not less than a year, and he could not be 
dismissed before the expiration of his term, unless very 
serious misconduct was proved against him before two 
magistrates. He had, besides, a weekly holiday, on account 
of some saint's day or other festival; and the extensive 
ranges of common and unenclosed forest lands furnished his 
fuel gratis, and fed his pigs, cattle, and poultry. 

Whether, however, they possessed material comforts in 
their feudal servitude, or were pinched with occasional 
famines in the early times of their independence, ihe old 
English peasantry were a bold and fearless race, justly 
deserving the poet's epithet, "their country's pride." The 
village green was the frequent arena of athletic sports ; fairs 
which lasted for weeks together were held near all the chief 
towns ; and here, besides traders, there assembled mummers 
and jesters, with their tricks and dances ; jugglers and 
minstrels, with their morality plays ; and all the other 
members of that motley tribe whose jokes and antics are the 
especial delight of a rustic population. In castle and hall, in 
the street and on the common, pleasures and entertainments 
were then free to all ; and the lightheartedness and love of 
fun, which both Scott and Bulwer describe as marking the 
conduct of the people at every pageant and feat of arms, 
could not have sprung from hearts which were bowed down 
with oppression, or cankered with bitter struggles against 
penury and want. But we have higher authority than these 
for this pleasing character of society in the Feudal age — 
none less than that of Chaucer himself. Among the twenty- 
nine pilgrims whom he assembles for one common object 
at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, we find the greatest 
freedom of social intercourse. The knight feels no humilia- 
tion in telling a tale in turn vnth the miller, nor the franklin 
vnth the ploughman ; the sergeant-at-law, who sat as judge 
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at the assLze, is the wayside companion of the cook, the 
carpenter, and the weaver, and eats at the same board ; and 
the merchant does not fear to compromise his position by 
&miliarity with the rough shipman. The poor pilgrims 
show no slavish submission to those among them of high 
blood or great wealth ; nor do the latter assert their dignity 
by any assumption of haughtiness or reserve. And yet their 
distinctions of class are clearly marked. This free inter- 
course could only result from mutual respect — a feeling 
which the principles of our feudal constitution fostered, 
which has been inherited from our Saxon forefathers, and 
which, so long as it continues amongst us, will make 
England great. 



SIXTH OEDINARY MEETING. 

EoYAL Institution, January 9th, 1865. 

J. A. PIOTON, Esq., Pbbsident, in the Chair. 

Ladies had been invited by the Council to this meeting. 

The Secretary drew attention to the death of Dr. D. P. 
Thomson, for several years Secretary to the Society, which 
took place at Wakenaam, Essequibo, early in December last. 
He read from the Courier a short obituary notice of the 
deceased. 

Dr. TmTjACH referred also to the same object, and moved 
that a vote of condolence be sent from the Society to the 
deceased gentleman's widow, which was carried unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and duly elected 
ordinary members: — Mr. William Walthew, Mr. Astrup 
Cariss, Mr. Robert E. Stewart, L.D.S., and Rev. E. S. 
Howse, B.A. 

The following Paper was then read : — 
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ON PICTURE PRINTING- 

By Mr. D. MARPLES. 

The great extent to which the Printing Press and Printing 
Machine have been brought into requisition to .multiply 
works of Art, the vast amount of taste and skill exhibited 
in embodying the conceptions of the artist, and the 
extremely low prices at which, considering their comparative 
excellence, these beautiful productions are sold, are striking 
characteristics of the times in which we live. Volumes not a 
few, whose chief though not their only attraction is found 
in their embellishments, are continually multiplying our 
sources of rational enjoyment; while several of the more 
popular weekly or monthly serials are thus adorned, with but 
a trifling, if any, increase to their cost. They diflfer widely 
from each other as to the artistic taste or typographical skill 
displayed in their production ; but the humblest of them are 
greatly in advance of those which were produced a hundred, 
or even fifty years ago, and which can only be said to have 
afforded the cheering hope that the Press would, at no 
distant day, commence a new page of its wondrous history — 
developing a new power, and adding another to the many 
claims which it may justly prefer to the lasting gratitude of 
the country and of the world ; while the growing taste for 
these beautiful productions of the press is the best security 
that they will continue to improve. It is marvellous to see 
what a little smart competition will do in the direction of 
excellence. 

Considering the rapid strides towards perfection which the 
newly-discovered art of printing made within the first half 
century after its invention — or revival and extension — it 
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would have been matter of smprise if attempts had not been 
made, very early in its history, to decorate to some extent 
the works which issued from the press, in order to increase 
their attractiveness. To imitate the illuminations of the 
beautifdl MSS. they were so soon to replace, may have been 
beyond the aspirations of the most gifted or ambitious of the 
early printers, either in this country or on the continent of 
Europe ; but what at that time was within their power they 
accomplished. Initial letters, of great brilliancy of colour, 
were printed at the commencement of chapters, while in 
many instances the old illuminator had to fill in these 
initial letters, with pen or pencil, in blank spaces left for 
them by the printer. In these cases, not unfrequently, 
some of the capital letters in the body of the work received 
a slight ornamentation. It is true that the woodcut embellish- 
ments of early printed books, whether plain or coloured, have 
few attractions for modem eyes, evincing, as they too frequently 
do, great want of taste on the part of both engraver and colourer, 
and in many particulars violating all the canons of art. 

Briefly to trace the progress of printing in Colours, from 
the introduction of the initial letters into printed books in 
the fifteenth century, down to the production of the elaborate 
works of the present day; and to point out the difference 
betwixt pictures executed from wood blocks alone, and those 
from a combination of wood blocks and aquatint * or 
mezzotint t plates, or lithographic stones, is the object of 
this Paper. Actively engaged, until very recently, in a 

* Aqaatixiia, from aqua^ vater, and tmta (Ital.) dye — a method of etching on 
copper, by which a beantifal effect is produced, resembling a fine drawing in water 
colour or Indian ink. 

f Mezzotint, from messxo (Ital.) and tinto (Lat. tinctus) painted — a particular 
manner of engraying, or representation of figures, on copper, in imitation of 
painting in Indian ink. To accomplish this, the plate is scratched and furrowed, 
in different directions, after which the parts where the lights of the piece are to be 
are scraped away, the parts to represent the shades and darker parts being left) 
to receive the ink in the ordinary way. 

O 
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businecM which necesBarily absorbs so much time and thonght, 
bnt little leisnre has been left to me, even had pecimiaiy 
means been at my disposal, to make a large collection. Nor 
is this of mnch importance, so far as the illustration of this 
Paper is concerned, since it is confidently hoped that even 
the few specimens submitted, some of them the best of their 
class,* will be found of sufficient interest to repay the sacrifice 
of time occupied in the description or examination of them. 

The art of Printing, as connected with the production of 
books, had its origin in Europe about the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, and was rapidly diffused throughout 
Christendom. That it may with some degree of certainty be 
ascribed to, or rather that it arose out of, the art of engraving 
on wood, — ^the origin of which was undoubtedly prior to it, 
although the precise period has never yet been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, — ^will appear in the sequel. 

It is the opinion of some that the art is of Asiatic origin, 
and that China has the strongest claim to the honour of the 
invention.t According to Chinese chronology, indeed, the 
art of printing was discovered and practised in the Celestial 
Empire about fifty years before the birth of Christ, and 
printed works exist, supposed to be of very remote antiquity, 
executed, as Chinese books until very recently were, from 
wooden blocks. In corroboration of the supposed early use 
of the art among that singular people, Marco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller, who visited Tartary, China, and other 

* For a list of ihe speciinens sabmitted, see Note, p. 94. 

f Since this Paper was read, the followixig extract has come nnder tiie notice of 
the writer : — ** There is some probability that this art originated in China, where it 

was practised long before it was known in Enrope That the Romans 

did not practise the art of printing cannot bat excite onr astonishment, since they 
actually nsed it, nnconscions of their rich possession. I have seen Roman stereotypes, 
or immoyeable printing types, with which they stamped their pottery. How in daily 
practising the art, though confined to this object, it did not occur to so ingenious a 
people to print their literary works, is not eadly to be accounted for. . . . Not 
a hint of the art itself appears in their writings. — D'lsradi's Curiosities of Literaiure. 
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countries in the East in the thirteenth century^ is repre- 
sented as having seen their paper money, on which, to quote 
his own remarks, '' the principal officer deputed by the Cham 
smears with cinnabar the seal consigned to him, and imprints 
it upon the money, so that the figure of the seal, coloured in 
cinnabar, remains impressed upon it." With this exception, 
the most diligent and intelligent investigators have failed to 
discover, during the long interval of fifteen centuries which 
elapsed from this assumed exercise of the art in China, to 
the time when it was again discovered, or revived and 
extended, in Europe, any indication that it was practised, or 
even thought of. I may here state that, in a conversation I 
once had with the late Bev. Dr. David Thom, that gentleman 
informed me that, in a letter recently received from his brother, 
then an employe under Government, and whose early and 
unexpected death was regarded at the time as a national loss, 
the writer stated his decided conviction that Chinese books 
which had come under his own personal observation had been 
produced from wood blocks antecedent to the Christian era. 

But let us inquire what authority there is for the remark 
that the art of printing arose out of that of wood engraving, 
or rather was an extension of it to another and greatly 
more important purpose than that to which it was originally 
applied. The earliest information concerning wood engraving 
in Europe is given by Papillon, a French writer, whose 
historical treatise on the art was published in Paris in 1766. 
He states that the first work produced was a representation 
of the actions of Alexander the Great, executed in eight 
pieces, about the year 1285. Ottldy, an English writer on 
the same interesting subject, after a careful consideration of 
the evidence famished by Papillon, compared with the results 
of his own researches, coincides in his opinion, that engraving 
on wood was practised as early as the thirteenth century, in 
those parts of Italy which border on the Gulf of Venice. 
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It is not a little remarkable that the next application of the 
art of which there is any record was to purposes of amuse- 
ment rather than of utility. In a document bearing the date 
of 1392, a Register of Accounts of the French Court of that 
period, there is an entry for three packs of cards, of three 
different kinds, of a sum so utterly inadequate as a remunera- 
tion for the labour which must have been bestowed upon 
them, even in those days, if executed entirely with the hand, 
as to lead to the supposition that the outlines were first 
printed from wood blocks, the cards being afterwards coloured 
and gilt by hand; more especially because, being for the 
king's use, it is natural to suppose they would be executed 
with more than ordinary care. This supposition is strength- 
ened also by oflScial documents of the government of Venice, 
intended to secure to the Venetian artists the exclusive pro- 
duction of playing cards. A decree, dated the 11th October, 
1441, refers to "the great quantity of playing cards and 
coloured figures printed, made out of Venice, to which evil it 
is necessary to apply some remedy, in order that the artists, 
who are a great many in family, may find encouragement, 
rather than foreigners." Now, if wood engraving, and printing 
from those engravings, as practised in Venice, had become an 
established and lucrative branch of commerce, affording the 
means of subsistence to a large family or body of artists, and 
at the date of the decree just referred to the trade had been 
brought by foreign competition to such a state of decay as to 
call for legislative enactment to insure to its professors future 
support, it is a legitimate conclusion that the art must have 
been practised for a considerable period, little if anything 
short of half a century. 

As the art of wood engraving proceeded, its professors 
composed historical subjects, with a text or explanation sub- 
joined, sometimes placed below, sometimes on the side, and 
not unfrequently proceeding, as a label, from the mouth of 
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the figure or personage depicted. The books of images are 
of this description, the printed pages of which are placed 
opposite to each other in pairs, and as only one side of the 
paper is printed upon, the blank pages also come opposite to 
each other. Now, if the leaves thus printed were pasted 
together, it would give them the appearance of a book printed 
in the usual way, on both sides of the paper. This, I may 
remark in passing, is the ordinary mode of book printing in 
China at the present day, even where the beautiful founts of 
type prepared by the agents of our great Missionary Societies 
are used ; while the mode of taking an impression at present 
practised by the Celestials on all common work is that by 
which it is supposed the earliest impressions from wood 
blocks were produced in Europe, as in China, namely by 
horizontal rubbing, rather than by lateral pressure. This, 
too, is the mode which the wood engravers of the present 
day adopt in taking proofs of their work. 

The earliest print from a wood block of which we have any 
certain date is a representation of St. Christopher carrying 
the infant Saviour across the sea — the date 1423. This, 
with another print representing the Annunciation, and a 
third, of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, supposed to be 
executed about the same period, bring down the productions 
of the art to the precise period when books printed from 
wood blocks, — the books of images already adverted to, — 
were supposed to be first produced. These books of images 
are described by bibliographers under two classes, those with- 
out text, and those with. The most celebrated, as they were 
probably the earliest, are the Biblia Pauperum, which belongs 
to the former class, and the Specvlum Salutis, which is of 
the latter class. The Biblia Pauperum consists of forty 
leaves small folio, each leaf containing a cut, with extracts or 
descriptive sentences, engraved on the wood. The Speculum 
SalutiSf or Min'or of Salvation, said to be the most perfect. 
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in design and execution, is a compilation of historical 
passages from Scripture, with a few from profane history 
which have some relation to the Scriptural subjects, having 
also descriptive extracts or sentences engraved on the wood. 
So popular did this work become that it was translated into 
the Gennan, Flemish, and other languages, and very fre- 
quently printed. Of two Latin editions which are extant, 
that which was believed by the late Eev. Hartwell Home to 
be of the earliest date has the Bxplanations of twenty-five of 
the cuts, and these not in regular succession, printed from 
entire wood blocks, while the explanations of the remainder, 
thirty-eight in number, and five leaves of preface, are printed 
from metal type worked with the blocks. In the Flemish 
and Dutch editions the entire text is printed from moveable 
metal types. Thus we perceive how, in the printing of 
books, the use of wood blocks gradually merged into that of 
moveable metal types* "After the groundwork of the art 
had been completed,** observes Hansard,' "its rise towards 
perfection was more rapid, perhaps, than that of any other 
art or science t^hatever; for little more than thirty years 
elapsed from the time of printing the Biblia Pauperum from 
wooden blocks, to the time when Guttenberg and Schoeflfer 
had perfected their cast metallic types, as may be seen by the 
following chronological statement of the progress of the art: — 

Printing from Blocks, invented about the year 1422. 

„ Letters cut separate, on Wood 1488. 

„ Letters cut separate, on Metal 1450. 

„ Letters cast iu Moulds 1456.*' 

No surprise need be felt that, in possession of relics of a 
very remote antiquity which indicate a very early acquaint- 
ance with the principle upon which the art of printing 
depends, men should have been so slow to discover its 
capacity of promoting, by the diffusion of knowledge, the 
social improYement and jsubstantial happiness of the great 
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human family. How many inventions of modem times have 
vainly sought admission into the temple of science, lingering 
at the threshold until the clay tabernacles of the minds 
which conceived them have mingled with their kindred dust. 
Prejudice, the dread of innovation, self-interest, and a variety 
of motives, some of them not very honourable, have been 
arrayed against these inventions, and retarded, if not entirely 
prevented, their introduction into general use. That this 
noble art was discovered, or revived, when it could best be 
applied, when the need of it was beginning to be felt, is 
abundantly evidenced by the fact of its rapid difiusion 
throughout the chief cities and towns of Europe. And that 
individual can hardly have studied the history of the last 
three centuries by the lamp of Divine truth, who fails to dis- 
cover indications of an influence superior to that of man, or 
of any of the circumstances in which, from time to time, man 
may have been placed, directing, controlling, or overruling all 
events for the advancement of the highest and noblest ends. 
Be it ours gratefully to acknowledge our debt of obligation to 
the great Author of our being, for the advantages, civil, social, 
and sacred, which flow to us from the opportune introduction 
of the press into Europe, and the consequent emancipation of 
the human mind at the period of the Beformation as one of 
its results. And while we mourn over its thraldom in other 
lands, let us confidently anticipate the day when even there 
it shall be elevated, as in our own beloved country, if not to 
the contitutional acknowledgment, at least to the prestige, of 
a -'^fourth estate" of the realm. The details into which I 
have felt it necessary to enter can hardly fail to have awakened 
some interest in the subject of my paper : to me they appeared 
indispensable to a correct understanding of it. I now proceed 
with the history of what, for want of a better term, I have 
called PiCTUBE Printing. 
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As it is still matter of controversy to what individual the 
honour of the invention, or revival, of the art of printing in 
the fifteenth century is to be assigned, and where the art was 
first exercised, rival cities claiming it for their respective 
citizens ; so with respect to the lighter branch of the art now 
before us, the production of pictures solely by the printing 
press, rival nations contend for the honour of having been its 
birthplace. Jackson, in his history of wood engraving, says, 
" In the first book which appeared with a date and the printer's 
name — ^the psalter, printed by Faust and Schoeffer, at Mentz, 
in 1457 — ^the large initial letters engraved on wood, and 
printed in red and blue ink, are the most beautiful specimens 
of this kind of ornament which the united efforts of the wood 
engraver and the pressman have produced. They have been 
imitated in modem times, but not excelled. As they are the 
first letters, in point of time, printed with two colours, so are 
they likely to continue the first in point of excellence." 
Referring to the same book, and the same printers, he says, 
it ''is, with respect to ornamental printing, their greatest 
work • • . and remains to the present day unsurpassed 
as a specimen of skill in ornamental printing." 

Nearly half a century appears to have elapsed before any 
attempts were made to extend the range of printing in 
colours, when, towards the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, imitations of drawings in sepia, Indian ink, or any 
other colours, of two or more shades, were executed by means 
of two or three blocks. The older specimens of these imita- 
tions of drawings, to which the name of chiaroscuros is gene- 
rally given, were seldom executed with more than three. It 
would appear that the lightest tint was always printed first, 
as an esteemed friend, to whom I am indebted for several of 
the specimens submitted this evening, is in possession of one 
by Ugo da Carpi, in three tints, of the dec^th of Ananias^ an4 
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also of an impression of the first block only, which is in the 
lightest tint. 

This branch of the art appears to have been cultivated with 
great success in Italy about the year 1518, and in the opinion 
of competent judges the specimens which have come down to 
modem times were, twenty or twenty-five years ago, unsur- 
passed by any modem production. Ugo da Carpi, the Italian 
engraver, greatly improved the art. Most of the prints exe- 
cuted by him are from designs by Baffaelle, who is said himself 
to have drawn some of them on the wood. But, independent 
of the excellence of the designs, their great characteristics 
are said to be — effect, and simplicity of execution, all, with 
one or two exceptions, being produced with three blocks. 

Many of Da Carpi's productions were copied by Andrea 
Andriani, of Milan, between 1589 and 1590, and one of them 
by Edward Eirkall, an English engraver, in 1722. This, 
however, is not entirely from wood blocks; the outUnes, and 
the greater part of the shadows, are from a copperplate in 
mezzotint. Between 1722 and 1724 Eirkall published by 
subscription twelve chiaroscuros, engraved by himself, chiefly 
after designs by the old Italian masters, the sepia-coloured 
tints being printed from wood, and the outlines and darker 
parts of the figures from copperplates. They are represented 
as deficient in spirit, wanting the vigorous character of the 
older chiarosctiros. In the year 1754, Jackson, an English 
artist, published a work with the following title: ''An Essay 
on the invention of Engraving and Printing in Chiaroscwro, 
as practised by Albert Durer, Hugo di Carpi, &c., and the 
application of it to the making Paper Hangings, of taste, 
duration, and elegance. By Mr. Jackson, of Battersea. 
Illustrated with Prints, in proper colours.'* The Essay 
contains eight prints, four of which are chiaroscuros, and 
four are imitations of drawings "in proper colours." With 
^cimens before us by this artist executed in 17S9| 1741| 
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and 1742, one cannot but feel some surprise that the illustra- 
tions in the volume, published in 1754, should have proved 
such egregious fiEtilures as most of them are. 

From 1754, the date of Jackson's Essay, until 1819, the 
only chiaroBcv/ros which appear to have been published in this 
country were executed by an amateur of the name of Skippe. 
Three are known to exist, one of which is printed from four 
blocks, and each of the others from three. A comparison of 
the one now submitted with the specimens in Jackson's Essay 
will show its great superiority. In the year just named, 
1819, the first part, and in 1828 the second part, of a work 
on Decorative Printing, by William Savage, were published. 
Some of the chiaroscuros are well executed, but the prints in 
" proper colours,** the printed pictures, are lamentable failures. 
It is due, however, to the author of this work to say, that he 
was entirely indebted to others, both for the embodiment of 
his ideas on the wood, and for their transference to the paper. 
Besides this great disadvantage, he had others ; and it is but 
fair to say that no small portion of the coarseness which dis- 
figures the specimens given in his book, as indeed in Jackson's, 
may have resulted more from the want of adaptation in the 
materials used, than of skill in the practical management 
of them. So that, taken as a whole, the pictorial illustrations 
of Mr. Savage's book may be said to stand in about the same 
relation to those of the artist next to be introduced to your 
notice, in which the best printing of that period stands to the 
more carefully executed work of the present day. 

Mr* George Baxter, of London, whose works I next proceed 
to notice, took out a patent for printing pictures, which, 
though it may have secured to him for a long series of years 
a monopoly of the market for his beautiful productions, 
may also have tended to limit their sale. Less than any one 
of his predecessors does he appear under obligation to those 
who had gone before him for direction in his art, and yet no 
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one could by any possibility have had a more excellent training 
than he for a snccessfal prosecution of it. 

At an early age he was fond of drawing, and at ten years old 
took several sketches of spots near Lewes, and engraved them 
upon copper, which he learned to do without an instructor. 
In this he was sufficiently successful to lead to the publication 
of several of his productions. At fourteen he was desirous of 
being articled to some eminent engraver, but, the profession 
at that time being in a depressed state and struggling for 
want of public support, he failed to obtain his desire, and was 
apprenticed to his father. For seven years he devoted his 
attention to all the branches of his father's trade, succeeding 
best in those of a mechanical nature. His leisure hours he 
devoted principally to engraving on copper, and attained some 
degree of efficiency in aquatint, and engraving landscapes. 
On the introduction of lithographic printing, he was sent to 
London to receive instuctions in the art, and in six months 
returned with presses, stones, &c., to introduce that trade into 
Sussex, in connection with his father's business of a general 
printer, &c. Li a local work, printed by his father, several 
woodcuts were required, and he turned his attention to this 
style of engraving; in a few weeks he was able to engrave on 
wood as well as he had previously engraved on copper. 

The most interesting stage of his history, however, so far 
as this Paper is concerned, he had now reached. About this 
time he was much occupied with colours, for both litho;; 
graphic and printing inks, and succeeded in obtaining such 
a variety of beautiful tints as to impress upon him the 
conviction that, by means of blocks, he could print coloured 
pictures with even more richness than could be obtained by 
water colours, inasmuch as he could obtain the effect of 
** glazing," which can only be secured by oil colours. Having 
reached maturity, he left his father's establishment, where he 
had made himself master of every branch of the printing 
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business, and, his early desire to be an engraver continuing as 
fresh as it was seven years before, he placed himself under an 
eminent engraver on wood, and in a few months commenced 
business for himself in London. Many difficulties arose, 
which would have been insuperable to a mind less stored with 
resources, most of them mechanical ; and here the training 
in his father's printing office was of immense value to him in 
the prosecution of his invention. His early efforts gave his 
employers so much satisfaction that as many engagements as 
he could fulfil were soon obtained, and two years afterwards 
he prepared to carry out his design of printing coloured pic- 
tures. He succeeded at first much beyond his expectations ; 
but still every day found that some improvement could be 
made ; and his latest improvements were such as to reduce to 
a certainty some points which were formerly doubtful. In 
proof of this, he had an order to execute two hundred thou- 
sand pictures, all of which were so much alike as to make it 
most difficult for any one to see a difference in the whole 
impression ; whilst his improvements gave such expedition to 
the execution of his pictures as to secure to the public illus- 
trations of the highest order to works of small cost. 

From a careful examination of a considerable number of 
his prints, I have no doubt that his general practice was to 
produce the outline and the more minute details in aquatint, 
on one or more plates, to be subsequently heightened and 
coloured by engravings on wood (or, in the production of his 
larger pictures, on soft metal plates), two, three, or even four 
parts, in different colours, being printed at one impression 
from one block or plate. The extreme delicacy which he was 
able, by aquatint, to give to his skies greatly enhanced the 
beauty of some of his pictures, as in that of the Baptism in 
Jamaica. The perfect contrast to this picture which that of 
the shipwreck of the Reliance East Indiaman presents shows 
how wide a range of subjects is practicable — from the warm 
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and glowing brightness of a day in the tropics, the bnming 
heat of which, while we gaze upon the picture, we almost 
seem to feel, to the fearful gloom of a storm at sea, where the 
billows and the clouds appear to commingle, and the darkness 
is but for a moment dispelled by the lightning's flash, which 
reveals to us the total wreck of the gallant ship, its unhappy 
crew and passengers vainly battling with the waves. 

Of the extreme richness of his colours, a beautiful specimen 
is furnished in a bouquet of flowers, one of two illustrations 
to the Flower Garden, where every tint and hue of the flowers 
and the foliage is given with a truthfulness which vies with 
nature itself; the whole executed entirely from wood blocks. 

The portraits produced by this artist, of which he has pub- 
lished several, are admirable in every respect. If I refer to 
one especially, it is not for the purpose of comparison, where 
all are excellent, but because I happen to possess a copy of 
the finished picture, and also an impression from the aquatint 
plate, with one or two subsequent printings. The portrait is 
that of Robert Moffatt, the father-in-law of David Livingstone, 
an eloquent and devoted Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, who has spent upwards of forty years in Africa, and 
is still, in a green old age, pursuing his self-denying labours 
among the tribes of that arid land. Many of the artist's 
pictures are of a missionary character, and most of his por- 
traits are of Missionaries. The interest of these he has 
greatly enhanced by skilfully introducing in the backgrounds 
appropriate scenery, in the delineation of which he excels. 
Thus, the portrait of Moffatt contains a view near the Kuruman 
river, with a native parliament assembled, which one of the 
chiefs is supposed to be addressing. His two most elaborate 
works, and which may be considered the greatest, though 
certainly not the most pleasing, are, the Queen's partaking of 
the Sacrament after her Coronation, and Her Majesty's 
Opening her First Parliament. Of one of these I am enabled 
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to state, and I have no donbt that it is true also of the other^ 
that the sabject was executed &om a plate in mezzotint, and 
the colours firom ^etal plates, not wood, printed at the type 
press. Twenty-six times did each sheet pass through the 
press, some of the plates only printing the colours most 
generally diffused through the picture, the greater number 
printing two colours at the same time, others three and four, 
so that about fifty colours or tints would be printed from the 
twenty-six blocks. On a former occasion I was kindly fur- 
nished by the artist with a set of impressions in detail, which 
I regret I am unable to submit now ; but I purpose to exhibit 
the six printings firom lithographic stones of one of the prints 
of " Views in Modem Liverpool," &om which a correct idea 
of the process may be formed.* 

In additio^ to a variety of specimens of Mr. Baxter's 
Picture Printing, some recent volumes are also submitted, 
the embellishments of which are entirely produced from wood 
blocks at the type press or printing machine. One of the 
most beautiful of these is a small volume, entitled '' Odes 
and Sonnets illustrated." The Illustrations are by Birkett 
Foster, printed in three tints, in one of which the text also is 
printed. It has a number of exquisitely delicate initial letters, 

* The following works of early printers, in the supposed order of their production, 
were also exhibited: — 1. A Head of the Savionr, by Bnsinclc, in two colours, with the 
whites stopped ont. Date, 1625. 2. Neptone, by Goltzins, from three blocks. 
3. Nnde Figures, in deadly strife, by the same artist, and from three blocks. 4. An 
Aged Man with Crucifix, from two blocks, the whites stopped out. Date, 1637. 

5. Figure, with Tablet, by Guido Reni, from two blocks, the whites stopped out. 

6. Joye expelling the Giants, by the same artist. This large print is in four sheets, 
printed from three blocks, the whites being stopped out. Date, 1647. 7. Aged Man 
with Crucifix, after Paulo Ferranti, by Kirkall. Printed from two blocks, with the 
whites stopped out. Date, betwixt 1722 and 1724. 8. Phoebus in the Chariot of the 
Sun, by Skippe, from three blocks, and the whites stopped out. 9. A Holy Family, 
after Perino dell Yaga, by Kirkall. From two blocks, the white sstopped ont. Date, 
1724. 10. Martyrdom of St. Peter, date, 1788 to 1742 ; 11. Murder of the Innocents, 
date, 1739; 12. Baising of Lazarus, date, 1744; 13. Finding of Moses, date, 1751 : all 
the four after Titian, by Jackson, and each from three blocks, with the whites stopped 
out. 14. Subject unknown, printed from four blocks, supposed to be by Jackson. 
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and head and tail pieoesi by the engravers, the Brothers 
Dalzell^ who appear also to have printed the yolnme. It is a 
charming specimen of typography. 

Another yolnme^ of greater pretensions, and involidng 
greater difficulties in the production of it than the one last 
mentioned, is " A Chronicle of England, b. c. 55 — ^a. d. 1485. 
Written and illustrated by James Doyle." It is a quarto 
volume of nearly five hundred pages, beautifaUy printed 
from modernised founts of the revived old-fSsused type, and 
embellished with eighty-one cuts, printed with the text 
throughout the volume. The artist being the author of the 
work, he has so arranged his literary matter as to place each 
illustration in the centre of a page. The mode of printing 
the work appears to have been this : the pages to contain the 
cuts, and those at the back of them, have been left out in 
the progress of the work, and the remainder of the volume 
printed without them. They have then been so arranged as 
to be printed by themselves, four or eight pages at once, and 
the embellishments on one side only of the sheet. On the 
completion of the entire work the respective pages are col- 
lated, the illustrated parts introduced in their proper places, 
and the volume bound by a method adapted to books of prints 
or works of single leaves. The author states that in the 
Illustrations his object '^has been rather to express with 
clearness the action of the various scenes described than 
to give a series of attractive pictures"; and that "whatever 
might contribute to the truthfulness of the representations, — 
costume, architecture, local scenery, and other accessories, 
and even personal portraiture, so far as authorities existed, — 
has been carefully studied." The chronicle appears to have been 
undertaken during the author's youth, with a view to pictorial 
illustration, but having attracted attention as it approached to 
completion, and been honoured with approval and commenda- 
tion by his Boyal Highness the late Prince Consort, the author 
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undertook not only to revise^ bat to rewrite the entire of the 
text, with a view to its publication. "With the copying of his 
works/' the author remarks, "an artist is seldom quite satisfied, 
even when he is himself the manipulator. But considering 
the greater difficulty of the engraver in this case, — ^the diffi- 
culty of copying by block printing the tints of original 
drawings, — the author feels bound to acknowledge with thanks 
the creditable manner in which Mr. Evans has performed his 
part of the task." The work could not indeed have been 
produced without the aid of modem improvements in the 
machinery and materials employed, and the combination of 
artist and typographer in the same individual. I am indebted 
to the publishers of this work, Messrs. Longman & Co., 
for the loose specimens now submitted. 

The subject of Picture Printing by Chromo-Kthography, 
which has of late years made rapid advances towards perfec- 
tion, is reserved for a second Paper. 



SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

Royal Institution, January 23rd, 1865, 

J. A. PICTON, F.S.A., Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Several new members having been admitted, the Chairman 
announced that Mr. Moore, curator of the Museum, was 
prevented by indisposition from being present, but that he 
had been making experiments with the ova of salmon ; he had 
succeeded in hatching the ova, and the development of the 
fry was now taking place very satisfactorily. The ova could be 
inspected microscopically by any gentleman interested in that 
subject, by applying at the Museum, William Brown Street. 

The following paper was then read : — 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES: 

THEIB TRUE POSITION AND VALUE IN EDUCATION. 
By the Kev. JOSHUA JONES, M.A., 

HEAD MASTER OP THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE. 



No educational question has been more keenly debated than 
that of the position which the Classics ought to occupy in 
our scholastic curriculum. By some it has been held that 
they should be the exclusive, or almost the exclusive, instru- 
ments of intellectual education ; while others have entertained 
the opinion that they should have no place among the 
ordinary subjects of study. Between these two extreme 
opinions Ue others, modified in various degrees according to 
the points of view, intellectual tastes, and vaVying circum- 
stances of the condition of life, or state of mind and feeling, 
of those who have held them. From the time of Locke 
until the present day this question has formed a battle- 
ground upon which rival educational factions have fought, 
both eager for the strife, and, as is generally the case in all 
controversies, too often heedless of the cause of truth, and 
caring for little else except victory over their opponents. 

It may seem to some a superfluous task to attempt to say 
anything further upon a subject about which so much has 
already been said, and consequently to advance anything new 
is so difficult. It appears to us, however, that it has been 
too generally treated in the one-sided spirit of the advocate 
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or the partisan, and that writers have hitherto for the most 
part written upon it exclusively from the one point of 
view which they may have happened to adopt. It is the 
purpose of this paper rather to take a review of the whole 
question in all its aspects, to consider the arguments, and 
compare what has been said on both sides, to modify objec- 
tions and qualify assertions ; and though we cannot hope to 
bring forward, in a matter which has been so often and 
keenly discussed, much that is altogether novel, yet we do 
hope to be able to present the whole subject in a new form, 
and to shed a somewhat clearer light upon it. We may add 
that the subject is particularly pressed upon our attention at 
the present time by the circumstance that Her Majesty's 
Public School Commissioners have, in their report recently 
published, recommended that the Classics should still be 
retained as the leading subject of instruction and the educa- 
tional basis in the Public Schools of England ; and it is 
therefore just now an interesting and useful matter for 
inquiry whether this recommendation, after a due considera- 
tion of the facts of the case, and of the arguments pro and 
con., be a wise and judicious one or not. 

It is not difficult to account for the high position which 
the Classics have so long occupied in our system of education. 
At the revival of learning in the sixteenth century there was 
no literature worthy of the name, except that of Greece and 
Bome. The middle ages had produced a few great intellects ; 
but they had expended their energies for the most part on 
theological, or philosophical, subtleties, calculated indeed to 
exercise and develop the logical powers of the mind, but of 
little value, either in themselves or for the purpose of general 
intellectual discipline. There had been a conflict between 
human reason and ecclesiastical authority; the latter had 
fixed certain limits beyond which intellectual inquiry might 
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not go; and the former, active and straggling, but yet 
constrained by ontward force to obey, had expended its 
energies on every minute point within the narrow sphere 
assigned to it. The mind of man has perhaps but rarely 
manifested such intense power and acuteness as it exhibited 
in the works of some of the great schoolmen, e. g., Anselm 
and Thomas Aquinas ; and but rarely, perhaps, has it ever 
produced results of so little value to the intellectual progress 
of mankind. Scholasticism, then, having supplied no general 
literature, the classical writers of Greece and Bome were the 
only authors suitable for general study, when the human 
mind began to emancipate itself from the fetters in which it 
had been so long bound. Again, Latin was at the time, and 
had been for centuries, the language of the Church, and of 
the schools of law and physic ; so far from being a dead 
language, it was the vernacular of the churchman and of the 
learned; and it had thus established a sway from which it 
could not easily be displaced. It must also be remembered 
that at the period spoken of, and for some time after, classical 
subjects would have formed natural and interesting materials 
of thought and conversation to the educated, from the entire 
absence of those numerous and absorbing topics which the 
vast increase of knowledge, and the wide-spread diffusion of 
information, scientific, literary, political, and general, and the 
brilliant and extensive literature of modem times, supply to 
us in our age. Then farther, it must be bome in mind that 
contemporaneous with the revival of learning was the founda- 
tion in our own country of many of the great seminaries of 
leaming, which naturally adopted the classical languages and 
literatures as the then only general subjects of study worthy 
of pursuit. Thus it happened that the Classics got exclusive 
possession of the educational field; they formed the only 
unprofessional studies of the great seats of leaming; they 
became the sole media through which professional instruction 
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was conveyed ; they were fostered by scholastic endowments 
devoted to, and often founded for, their exclusive pursuit, in 
virtue of the principle, inherent in all endowments, of 
perpetuating that for the support of which they have been 
originally bestowed, or subsequently applied ; they were the 
only studies with which the majority of the learned were 
acquainted, and consequently they were the only ones which 
they were disposed, or indeed able, to teach. And so they 
were propagated from generation to generation of students ; 
they had the advantage of possession, and in time, too, the 
prestige which the tradition of long-continued pursuit, and 
all the associations and prejudices connected therewith, never 
fail to give — a prestige which inclines people to acquiesce 
even in that of which they do not quite approve ; they had 
enlisted on their sides the best minds of each age, and the 
ardent feelings of able and zealous votaries ; and it is not a 
matter of wonder that what had thus been tjie great study 
of the men of any one generation, and of their fathers and 
forefathers for many previous ones, should not at any time be 
dethroned from its position but after a hard and desperate 
struggle. 

But while it is easy to account for the commanding position 
which classical studies have so long held in our educational 
system, the real question for us to decide is, how far that 
position is at the present time tenable. For it must be 
remembered that the circumstances of our age are very 
diflferent from those of the sixteenth century. Then the 
Classics contained the only philosophy, history, poetry, and 
oratory worthy of the name ; but now that philosophy is in 
many respects superseded by the deeper and truer philosophy 
which the enlarged speculations and wider experience of 
modem times have produced ; that history is, if not alto- 
gether supplanted, yet rendered less valuable by reason of 
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the &r wider range of facts, differing often in 'ldQd;.&om those 
of the classical records, which modem history unfolds ; and 
that poetry and oratory, if unsurpassed, can still be equalled, 
or nearly so, by the productions of modem authors.' Xlift 
point for our decision, then, is — whether, in the presWiir^. 
condition of society, and the existing state of knowledge, 
classical studies ought to fill the exclusive and exalted 
position in education which they have hitherto done ; and if 
not, what place, if any, they ought to be permitted to occupy. 
This is the question which has been so long and keenly 
debated, and to the solution of which we hope, in the present 
paper, to contribute something. 

Before proceeding to discuss the proposed subject, we shall 
find it convenient for our purpose to fix our ideas upon two 
preliminary points. 

First, then, it will be useful for us to determine the proper 
object of education, because this is a point which lies at the 
foundation of our present inquiry, and will subsequently help 
us in the investigation of one of the most common objections 
to classical studies. This matter has formed the subject of 
an earnest controversy between those, on the one hand, who 
advocate the training and development of the faculties as the 
aim and end of education, and those, on the other hand, 
who maintain that education should rather have as its object 
professional training, or the imparting of knowledge which 
can be directly turned to account in the business of after life. 
Now we may take it as a fundamental principle, that the 
object of general education is not so much to impart infor- 
mation, as to call into exercise, and develop, and discipline 
faculties ; not so much to store with knowledge, as to awaken 
the desire, and supply the power, of acquiring knowledge; 
not to afford special training for particular pursuits in life, 
but to furnish general culture; not to train a man for his 
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ihtiire calljm^, But to make him fit for any calling, by giving 
him the pcrvrer of taking up any subject that presents itself, 
comtnrehending its principles, and mastering its details, — 
.te^'inafcng his intellect broad, clear, vigorous, and active— 
>]^ imparting to him a sound and accurate judgment, able to 
'decide aright the various questions which occur in business 
or ordinary life; — in short, by educing and training those 
powers and habits of mind which enable a man in his social 
and business capacity to deal successfally with his fellow- 
men, and to exert a wholesome and useful influence on 
all within his sphere of action. To confine education, then, 
within the limits afforded by the imparting of the preparatory 
knowledge, or training, necesffiay for a profession, or business, 
is grievously to narrow its Umits, and to impair the prospect 
of its ultimately bringing forth the desired fruit. For, we 
must remember, a man has other duties to perform besides 
those of his profession, trade, or calling ; he has to be the 
ruler and counsellor of a home circle, to whom wife and 
children and domestics will look for advice and direction ; he 
has to meet his fellow-creatures in social intercourse ; he has 
perhaps to take some part in political, or civic, affairs ; and 
for all these duties, domestic, social, and political, his 
education ought to fit him, as well as for his profession, or 
trade. Now it is obvious that so wide a culture as that of 
which we have been speaking, which has to influence the whole 
man in all his capacities, faculties, and feelings, cannot be 
effected by the mere acquisition of knowledge, as knowledge ; 
no attainable amount of knowledge can enable him to grasp all 
the subjects, and grapple successfully with all the difficulties, 
which meet him in his ordinary life ; nothing short of the 
vigorous and healthy action of all his faculties, as far as may 
be, will stand him in good stead in the great world-battle in 
which every true man has to engage. General culture, then, 
is the best preparation for a man's special work in life, 
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whatever that work may be, and should therefore be the 
primary object aimed at in his education. 

We must be careful, howeyeri to guard against any misap- 
prehension in this matter; though it be true that the 
imparting of knowledge for its own sake is not the primary 
object of education, yet it must be remembered that education 
must be based on knowledge, and cannot be carried on 
without it; intellectual grasp and acuteness can only be 
attained by exercising the faculties in the acquistion, the 
contemplation, and the comparison of the Various branches 
of human learning; education is not instruction indeed, but 
without instruction education is impossible. 

'a- 

The second preliminary point upon which it seems desirable 
to say something is the distinction between the dijBTerent 
kinds of education. Now there are three kinds of education — 
1st, Primary; 2nd, Secondary; 3rd, the Higher. 

1st. Primary Education consists in the imparting of the 
mere elements of learmng, or rather of those branches of 
knowledge which are indispensable for every one in civilised 
life, or which are necessary for the subsequent acquisition of 
all knowledge, I mean — Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
Under proper methods of teaching these elements, some 
amount of intellectual discipline may be imparted; but 
that discipline is not very considerable in amount, nor is 
it of a very high quality. This, however, is all the mental 
culture attainable by the great mass of our population, who 
are forced at an early age to forego all systematic education, 
and engage in hard manual toil for the sustenance of life. 
2nd. Secondary Education is that of the vast majority of our 
middle classes, who are enabled to stay longer at school than 
our working population, say until their fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
sixteenth year, and have therefore the opp6rtunity of receiving 
a more. thorough mental discipline, and acquiring a higher 
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intellectual culture. They have time and opportunity for the 
pursuit of many of the higher branches of study, and of those 
which are the most efficacious for the training and cultivation 
of the mind ; and the great object in educating them, after 
first of all securing their acquisition of those elements of 
knowledge which are necessary, or eminently useful, for the 
successful carrying on of the ordinary business of men in 
their position of life, should be to educe and discipline the 
various powers of their minds. 8rd. The Higher Education 
is that of those who have the means, opportunity, and desire 
of prolonging their studies up to the period of early manhood. 
Its object is the complete and harmonious development, and the 
calling forth into healthful, vigorous action, of all the mental 
faculties — ^in short, the general cultivation of the whole intel- 
ligence; and this is to be effected by the study of the 
higher, more refining, and more recondite branches of know- 
ledge. 

Leaving out of sight Primary Education, as not connected 
with our present subject of discussion, we have to consider 
only the Secondary and the Higher. We assume, then, as 
essential conditions, first, that in both, the branches of study 
which appertain specially to Primary Education have been 
secured ; next, that in both, so much extra information has 
been imparted as is necessary, or useful, for a man who has to 
occupy a position above that of the mechanic, or day-labourer, 
and earn his living in any other way than by the work of his 
hands; and we assert that afterwards, in both alike, the 
object in view should be mental discipline and culture, — the 
only diflference between the two being, that in Secondary 
Education this discipline and culture can only be carried on 
to a certain point, and must stop at a much lower level than 
the one attainable in the Higher Education. The dilSerence 
then between the Secondary and Higher Education is one 
rather of degree, than of kind ; the instruments used in the 
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one mnst be, with certain modifications and with some 
exceptions^ pretty much the same as those used in the other ; 
the main distinction being that in the one they may be 
somewhat inferior in qnality^ as they have to do less accurate 
work, and cannot be used long enough to bring their work 
to that degree of perfection, which they are able to attain in 
the other. The conclusion at which we have arrived, and 
which concerns immediately our present purpose, is, that in 
the education of both the middle and upper classes of society 
the same subjects of study and the same course of instruction 
should, with certain modifications and under certain limitations, 
be adopted ; the leading exception being, that in the case of 
those who have the opporttmity of pursuing their studies to 
a more advanced age, some subjects which are unsuitable for 
immature minds, or less developed faculties, may be added, 
while those which are being pursued in common by all, can 
by them be studied more deeply, widely, and thoroughly. 

So, then, taking into account intellectual education only — 
for it is with this alone we are at present concerned — we 
shall have to consider what subject, or subjects, of study are 
best calculated to educe and supply healthful exercise to the 
various mental faculties, and to secure the harmonious 
development and perfect culture of the mind of man. No 
doubt that, if the human intellect were sufficiently vigorous 
and capacious to comprehend and retain it, this would be 
best efiected by the study of the whole cycle of human 
knowledge ; but as the acquisition of all that can be known 
by man is plainly impossible, even to the highest and most 
vigorous intellect, and we have to form an educational 
system which will suit minds of average grasp and power, it 
is quite plain that we must make a selection from among the 
various branches of human learning ; and while we take into 
our course as many of these as can be fairly acquired by the 
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student, not as a mere possession of the memory^ but as part 
of his mental ftumiture, and in such a way as to expand and 
invigorate his mentaf powers, we must lay chief stress upon 
those which are most likely to promote the object which, in 
education, we have in view. 

Now, the subject which first presses its claims for selection 
upon our attention is that of Language. Language is the 
expression of thought, and if not actually coextensive with it, 
yet it is the only medium by which thought can be embodied 
in a definite form in our own minds, and by which it can be 
conveyed to others. Li studying language, then, we are to a 
considerable extent contemplating those mental processes of 
which it is the expression ; in investigating its laws, we are 
investigating at the same time in no small degree the laws of 
thought ; and therefore it is that Grammar may be regarded 
as to use the words of Her Majesty's Public School Com- 
missioners (Report, p, 28), " the logic of common speech." 
There must be a mutual action and reaction always going on 
between the inward process and its outward exponent ; what 
calls forth and disciplines our faculty of language must also 
develop and train in no small degree our fEu^ulties of thought; 
vigour and clearness of verbal expression must be the counter- 
part of a certain force and lucidity of mind, corresponding in 
kind, if not coextensive in degree. Thus it is clear, fi-ona 
a priori considerations, that the study of language, in some 
form or other, is of essential importance as an intellectual 
discipline; and it follows, as a natural corollary, that the 
more perfect the language studied, the more perfect will be 
the discipline resulting therefrom. 

When we speak ot Language as a subject of study, we 
cannot exclude from our idea the subject matter which it 
conveys; the thought conveyed, as well as the mode of 
conveying it, the "matter," as well as the "form," must 
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come under consideration. With language, then, literature 
mufit ever be closely allied; for, though we may in idea 
dwell more sometimes on the one, add sometimes on the 
other, yet in fact they are indissolubly connected. And the 
study of literature commends itself to our notice indepen- 
dently, on its own merits, as '' the study of the intellectual 
and moral world we live in" {Report of Public School Com- 
missioners, p. 28), and therefore suitable for the culture of 
the intellectual and moral beings who inhabit that world. 

We have arrived, then, at this point in our inquiry; — 
language and literature seem to have a primary claim for a 
leading position among our subjects of study. We shall 
have hereafter to examine more fully how far this claim is 
tenable, by a comparison between the classical languages and 
literatures and other leading branches of learning, in respect 
of their educational value. We say the classical languages 
and literatures, because we shall show that, whereas we 
cannot possibly study all, or even any considerable number 
of languages, and their accompanying literatures, but must 
make a selection from among them of those most suitable for 
the discipline and culture of the mind, these are plainly 
entitled to this preeminence. 

Now in whatever we may say in favour of the Classics 
occupying a prominent place in our educational course, we 
must carefully guard against being supposed to suggest that 
they ought to hold that exclusive position therein which 
they for so many generations have maintained. We shall 
not attempt for one moment to defend the untenable opinion, 
which has been fostered by the system so long, and even still 
to a considerable extent pursued in our public schools, that 
they are the only subjects suitable for mental discipline. 
On the contrary, it will be at once acknowledged that 
the languages and literatures of Greece and Borne form col- 
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lectively but one among many subjects suitable for the 
development and training of the mind of man. The only 
point proposed for 'discussion is, — whether they are the 
best adapted instruments for this purpose; whether they 
ought to occupy in our educational system the central 
position around which all other subjects should be arranged ; 
whether, in other words, the place which these other subjects 
ought to take be one of equality with, or one (as Her 
Majesty's Public School Commissioners recommend) of 
subordination to, the Classics, as- the foundation of the 
educational superstructure. Mr. Gladstone puts the matter 
at once on a right issue, when, in his letter to one of the 
Commissioners, he requires that the question whether " the 
classical training is the proper basis of a liberal education" 
should receive "a distinct affirmative, or a substantial 
negative," and expresses a wish that " the relation of pure 
science, natural science, modem languages, modem history, 
and the rest to the old classical training ought to be founded 
on a principle;" denying, at the same time, on his part, 
"their right to a parallel or equal position," and maintaining 
that "their tme position is ancillary, and, as ancillary, it 
ought to be limited and restrained without scmple, as much 
as a regard to the paramount matter of education may 
dictate." — ^Report of Pvhlic School Commissioners, vol. ii. 
pp. 42, 43.) 

Whether it may be desirable, indeed, to have a principal 
subject of study at all is a matter which may at first sight 
admit of considerable doubt. It cannot be denied that true 
mental culture is the result of the blending together of many 
studies, each filling its own proper position, and each 
harmonising with every other. But it must be remembered 
that, for the purpose of efiecting this harmonious blending, 
there should be some central study around which all should 
be gathered, and with reference to which each one should be 
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placed, instead of all being left to pnrsne, as it were, their 
own ways, and follow erratic orbits — a course likely to lead 
to intellectual chaos and confusion, rather than to a 
harmonious composition and action of the intellectual 
elements. And further, it would appear that, in order to 
bring out the mental powers in their full vigour and develop- 
ment, they ought, in consequence of their limited nature and 
capacity, to be exercised in a limited sphere — a sphere not 
so narrow indeed as to impede their full expansion and free 
action, and yet not so wide as to render their energies 
aimless and discursive. And this seems to indicate the 
desirableness of selecting some one leading branch of study 
to which all others should be subordinated. 

This point, then, having been ascertained, the question 
immediately arises. Ought the Classics to be this principal 
subject, which is to form the centre of our educational course? 
It must be at once admitted that classical studies cannot 
discipline and expand all our mental faculties, and therefore 
that they can only eflfect a part of our mental culture ; yet, 
if it can be shown that they train a larger number of faculties 
in a more eflfective way, and that they are, in short, more 
potent instruments of culture than any other class of studies; 
if it can be ascertained that they form a real centre, about 
which a large number of branches of learning can naturally 
be arranged, their right to fill the leading, central position 
spoken of will have been satisfactorily established. 

The course of our inquiry, then, has brought us now to the 
consideration of the influence of the study of the Classics in 
the exercise, expansion, and cultivation of the faculties of 
the intellect. 

(1.) The study of the Classics exercises and strengthens 
the memory. The learning of grammatical paradigms and 
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rules, — ^ihe act of remembering words and phrases^ — ^the 
learning by rote passages of authors, — ^tbe constant necessity 
of bearing in mind a large mass of historical, antiquarian, 
mythological, and philological information, with a view to 
the right understanding and appreciation of the meaning of 
the classical writers (all of which are essential elements of 
good classical training), afford constant practice to this 
important faculty, and thereby invigorate and develop it. 

(2.) It cultivates the judgment, by constantly exercising 
that faculty in the investigation of the appropriate meaning 
of words, — ^in the selection of the most exact methods of 
rendering sentences, by giving each word and phrase and 
particle its full force and interpretation, — ^in the examination 
of difficulties, — ^in the comparison of rules with their exem- 
plifications, and of passages with their parallel passages 
from the same or other authors; for all this requires 
discrimination and decision, which are essentially acts of 
the judgment. 

(8.) It educates the ancdyticcd faculty, by necessitating on 
the part of the student the tracing up of words to their 
roots, — ^the division of compound words into their component 
elements, — and the analysis of sentences, and those, too, 
sentences unusually complicated and involved, with many 
clauses, whose connection with, and dependence on, one 
another are not at once obvious, and in which the words, 
which in sense are consecutive, are often widely distant from 
one another in position. 

(4.) It develops the reason. "Correct syntax is," as it 
has been well said, "nothing but a correct process of 
reasoning." Syntax consists in the arrangement of words 
and their inflections in such a way as to be correspondent with 
the operation of the reasoning faculty within, and therefore 
the study of syntax must be a discipline of that faculty. 
Then, again, the student of a language has constantly to be 
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tracing ont the connecting links of sentences and paragraphs, 
all of which are counterparts of a ratiocinative process in the 
mind of the author whose work is being studied ; and he 
has to resolve philological principles into the conclusions, 
which from time to time he needs, deducible therefrom. 
Add to this, that the classical authors supply us in history, 
oratory, and philosophy, with some of the most perfect 
specimens of reasoning which any literature can produce; 
and it will be seen in how great a degree classical studies 
tend to call out and expand the reason. 

(5.) It educates the taste, through the instrumentality of 
translation and composition, which involve the constant 
necessity of carefally considering how the idiom of the 
classical languages may be best expressed by that of our own, 
and, conversely, how idiomatic English may be best turned 
into idiomatic Greek or Latin ; the task of determining how 
to represent all the nice distinctions which exist in the 
words and inflections of one language, without loss of force 
or meaning in the words and inflections of another — a 
task of especial difi&culty, and therefore calling for the 
exercise of nicer discrimination and more refined taste, where 
the classical languages have to be turned into our own, or 
vice versa, because of their great difference from our own 
language in point of structure and mode of expression ; and 
lastly, in the case of verse composition, the necessity of 
deciding how to clothe the ideas and language of modem 
poetry in the most appropriate forms which the poetry of 
Greece or Eome can suggest or supply. 

(6.) It exercises and cultivates the imagination, because 
classical literature contains some of the most perfect works 
of imagination which the world can produce ; and the length 
of the time which, in consequence of the difficulty of the 
languages, must necessarily be spent over each passage of 
these works for the understanding of its construction and 
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meaning, affords the student a better opportunity of entering 
into and appreciating its imagery or sentiment, than if it 
were hurried over in a mere cursory reading. 

(7.) It gives precision to, and cultivates the faculty of, 
language. The careful study of the complex and yet perfectly 
constructed sentences of the best Greek and Latin authors, 
and the habit of turning those sentences into good idiomatic 
English, which shall fully express as far as possible the 
most minute shade of difference in the meaning of the 
original, are perhaps the best possible exercises which the 
student can anywhere find, in the art of discerning the exact 
force of words and phrases, and of clothing ideas in appro- 
priate symbols, wherein consists the perfection of the opera- 
tion of the faculty of language. 

Such is the efficacy of classical studies regarded as a 
discipline of the mental faculties. 

Let us now view the Classics as a central subject, and 
examine whether they can fairly be regarded as a natural 
centre, around which a considerable number of other branches 
of learning can be easily and without undue force aggregated. 
What are the subjects, then, which an efficient classical 
teacher can connect, and to some extent teach, together with 
his own special subject ? 

(1.) First, in teaching the grammar of the classical lan- 
guages to beginners, if he endeavour to impart, not a mere 
rote-acquaintance with declensions and conjugations, but a 
sound and accurate knowledge of the accidence — a knowledge 
based indeed upon the paradigms contained in the text-book, 
and acquired by the memory, but extended and illustrated by 
his own oral teaching ; if he be careful to mark all the leading 
inflections, contrasting them with the corresponding gram- 
matical forms of their own or of any other language, or 
languages, known to his pupils, and illustrating by appro- 
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priate examples the points to which he is calling their 
attention ; he will be teaching principles and &cts common 
to the etymology of aU languages, imparting much valuable 
instruction about the grammar of those particular languages to 
the analogies of which he is directing notice, and thus be 
clearing away many difficulties which impede the student in the 
direct study of them, and help him in the acquisition of them, or 
indeed of any others which at any time he may have occasion 
to learn. Similarly, in explaining and illustrating the rules of 
syntax to more advanced pupils, by pursuing the same method 
of comparison between the syntactical rules of Greek and Latin, 
and the corresponding ones in English, or in any other modem 
language they may be learning, while he is imparting an 
accurate knowledge of the construction of Latin and Greek 
sentences, he is also supplying a considerable amount of 
information upon the principles of construction of lan- 
guage in general, and upon their practical exemplifications in 
his own, or some other language with which his pupils are 
concerned. And when, in the reading of a Greek or Latin 
author, he calls attention to those inflections and syntactical 
rules as they are practically exhibited, and by parsing and 
analysis impresses them upon the minds of the students, he 
has a further and an ever-recurring opportunity of doing 
much in the same direction. Thus with the teaching of 
Latin and Greek grammar (whether from the text-book, or 
practically in the reading of an author), the teaching of 
English, or any other grammar, acquaintance with which is 
desirable for the learner, and the imparting of the leading 
principles of universal grammar, may be readily associated. 

(2.) Again, in the translation of Greek and Latin authors 
into English^ by avoiding the absurd and injurious practice, so 
common in schools, of what is technically called '^ construing" 
(a practice which by accustoming the student to a distorted 
caricature of his own tongue, with an utter neglect of its 
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own proper idiomSi impairs his power of using it aright), 
and by requiring his pupils to render each sentence in good, 
readable English, while at the same time he insists upon an 
exact interpretation of every inflection, word, and clause, he 
is supplying the best possible exercise in English composition. 
Add to this that the Classics afford abundant suitable topics, 
upon which the student may be required to reproduce in his 
own words what he has learnt from his teacher, together with 
such additional ideas as his own reflection or reading may 
famish ; and it will be seen that classical instruction .natu- 
rally fosters that most important branch of education, com- 
position in our own mother tongue. Classical studies tend 
also in another way to help the student in the acquisition of 
a thorough mastery of his own language ; because, in the 
practice of Latin and Greek composition, he learns many of 
its characteristic peculiarities, has his attention especially 
directed to its idioms, and is constantly occupied in the dis- 
covery, and the accurate reproduction in different language, 
of the exact force and meaning of its words and modes of 
expression. Thus, necessarily, is the art of composition in 
the vernacular imparted with the teaching of the classical 
languages. 

(8.) But, besides the influence which classical studies thus 
have in promoting the more exact knowledge of our own and 
other tongues, they can also be used as the occasion for 
arousing an interest in many other branches of learning, and 
be made, as it were, the basis upon which the superstructure 
of knowledge in those branches may be easily and surely 
built. Thus, any geographical allusion in the text of an 
author may be used by the teacher as the starting point from 
which he may convey, and by the student as a centre around 
which he may gather, much information about the past and 
present political or local divisions, physical or general features, 
trade and productions, of the country or locality referred to ; 
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and in this way the student may acquire a considerable 
knowledge of conunercia!, political, and physical geography, 
both ancient and modem. By seizing in a similar manner 
upon the occasion afforded by any biographical or historical 
allusion, explaining its meaning and reference, adding infor- 
mation where it may be necessary, and comparing, where com- 
parison may be possible and appropriate, events of national 
or personal history recorded, or referred to, in the text, the 
classical teacher may not only awaken a taste for, and incul- 
cate the principles of, historical and biographical research, 
but also teach a great deal about the history of other 
countries, and the biography of other men. Then, again, any 
reference to manners and laws, customs and usages, civil, 
military, or religious, would afford a natural ground for 
drawing a comparison between them and those of other 
countries and times in general, and of our own country and 
age in particular; and thus give an occasion for supplying 
much interesting antiquarian knowledge, and much valuable 
information about the condition of society, laws, customs, 
and modes of government which prevail among ourselves, or 
other nations, in our own times. 

(4.) Further, by referring, wherever opportunity offers itself 
to parallel passages in other authors— comparing them with 
those in the classical writers which he wishes to illustrate, 
and occasionally criticising, pointing out their respective 
merits and defects — ^the classical teacher is calling attention 
to, awakening an interest in, and conveying some knowledge 
about general literature, both ancient and modem, and incul- 
cating the first principles of literary criticism. 

Thus, independently of the knowledge of the facts, argu- 
ments, and ideas conveyed in the classical writings themselves, 
in the course of classical instmction much knowledge about 
languages generally, our own language in particular, his- 
tory, geography, antiquities, and indeed almost every subject 
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which comes within the scope of a literary education, may 
incidentally be introduced as naturally suggested by the 
main subject. And therefore it follows, that in any educa- 
tional system in which the Classics occupy a place, these 
subjects would, in virtue of a natural connection, be associated 
with them as direct branches of instruction. Add to this, 
that in Logic, Moral, and Metaphysical Philosophy, the 
Classics furnish models perhaps unsurpassed by modem 
writers, certainly better suited than any other to form the 
basis of a philosophical culture. The conclusion, then, to 
which we are forced by these considerations is, that classical 
studies form a natural centre around which a considerable 
number of the branches of instruction, necessary or desirable 
in a liberal education, are readily congregated. 

So, then, it would appear that classical studies are exten- 
sively efficacious in the discipline of the mental faculties, and 
are fitted to occupy a central position in our educational system. 

But it may be, as it has been frequently, urged that the 
same advantages appertain in an equal, or in a greater, 
degree to the study of our own, or at all events some other 
modem language, e, g. French or German ; and that other 
branches of study, e. g. Mathematics, Natural Science, or even, 
as it has been gravely suggested. History, are to be regarded 
as equally, or more, efficacious, and as having a similar, or 
greater, claim to the position of pre-eminence. We shall 
now, therefore, proceed to compare the Classics with the 
above-mentioned subjects in respect of their relative edu- 
cational value. 

I. First, we shall institute a comparison between the study 
of our own and the classical languages. 

Now, in doing so, we grant, at the very outset, that it is 
an indispensable part of a youth's education that he b^ 
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thoroughly instructed in the theory, and made expert in the 
practical use, of his own mother tongue. That a boy, who 
has gone through a sufficiently prolonged educational course, 
should be ignorant of the granmiar of his own language, 
deficient in its orthography, and destitute of the power of 
writing pure grammatical English, is altogether inexcusable. 
Instruction, then, in the English language forms a necessary 
adjunct of any system of training; time must be — as 
doubtless with proper arrangements it may be — found for the 
acquisition of this essential branch of knowledge ; and any 
higher culture would be dearly purchased at the expense of 
ignorance in this respect. Further, we are ready also to admit 
that the study of the English language may be made a useful 
instrument of mental discipline ; and, indeed, that in those 
cases, so conmion and almost universal among the lower grades 
of the middle and the lower classes of our population, where, in 
consequence of their too early removal from school, no other 
language can be mastered with sufficient accuracy and to a 
sufficient extent to exercise any appreciable disciplinary effect, it 
is perhaps the only medium through which that training, which 
the study of languages alone can give, can be effected. 

But when we have granted thus much, we must, to enable 
us to decide the point at issue, take into account the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

(L) To confine our language-studies to the vernacular is 
to narrow our range of thought and expression. "In 
learning Greek and Latin as boys," says Dr. Max Miiller 
{Survey of Languages, p. 2.), " we are learning more than a 
new language, we are acquiring an entirely novel system of 
thought. The mind has to receive a grammatical training, 
and to be broken, so to say, to modes of thought and speech 
unknown to us from our own language." 

(2.) Again, it is very difficult to arrive at a correct insight 
into the nature of language, its laws, forms, and analogies. 
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and in a general way to attain to any great power or exactness 
in the use even of our own language, without acquiring in 
addition to it some other one as well. For our mother 
tongue is so identified with our^ current modes of thought and 
expression, we use it with such facility, and with the exertion 
of so small an amount of reflection upon the meaning and 
force of the words and the structure of the sentences which 
we utter, that we &il to obtain from its study that knowledge 
of the principles of language and grammatical forms gene- 
rally, and that force and accuracy in its own use, which we get 
from the acquisition of a language learnt only by prolonged 
and laborious effort. And this absence of effort in the use of 
the vernacular seriously impairs, in other respects as well as 
in this, the value of its study regarded as a mental discipline. 

(8.) Our own language would further appear to be inferior 
to the classical languages for the purposes of education for the 
following reason : — ^it is singularly simple in the structure of 
its sentences, and in the arrangement of its words, while they 
are most varied in the collocation of their words, and most 
involved in the formation of their sentences ; and hence, to 
arrive at the meaning of a passage in a classical author 
requires a much greater exertion of the reflective and ana- 
lytical faculties, and consequently involves a proportionately 
higher and more vigorous intellectual training. 

(4.) Again, the English language, beautiful and expressive 
as it is, is not as perfect in its grammatical structure and 
forms as the languages of Greece and Bome, and, accordingly, 
cannot afford so good a specimen for the language studies of 
the student as they do. For example, it conveys by a cum- 
bersome array of little words what they convey by a change 
of inflection; and the abundant use of inflections in a 
language not only makes it more terse and forcible in itself, 
but also renders it possible to arrange words in sentences in 
such a way as to express ideas in the clearest and most 
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striking manner; while a deficiency of mflections often 
renders it necessary^ for the sake of making the meaning 
intelligible, to place the words so as to represent the ideas 
much less appropriately and forcibly. The inflection at 
once shows the proper position of a word as regards the 
sense, wherever it may happen to be placed in a sentence ; 
and thus, in Greek and Latin, each idea can be arranged 
according to its relative importance, and where its expression 
will be most striking to the mind, and we may add most 
euphonious to the ear; whereas, in English, a certain fixed 
order of words and clauses must be for the most part observed, 
or the sentence would become mere unintelligible jargon. 

(5.) Nor must it be forgotten that the classical languages 
lie at the foundation, and enter largely into the structure, of 
our own language. Many of our words are derived directly 
from them, and their meaning cannot be rightly appreciated 
without some classical attainments. ^^If," says the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer (July, 1864), " the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin among our upper classes were lost, it [our language] 
would become (as it unfortunately is to women, and to the 
mass of people already) a strange collection of inexpressive 
symbols." It is not then perhaps too much to say that an 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek is almost indispensable 
for a precise and correct knowledge of our own language ; at 
all events we may say, with Her Majesty's Public School 
Commissioners, that " the study of the classical languages is, 
or rather may be made, an instrument of the highest value 
for the purpose" of acquiring "a conmiand of pure granmia- 
tical English."— (J?^2>ort, p. 33.) 

(6.) Lastly, it may be urged that some classical knowledge 
is of great value in helping the English student to acquire 
the humble but important accomplishment of correct spelling; 
because, in the case of words of Greek or Latin origin, one 
possessed of this knowledge knows, from his acquaintance 
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with the original langnages whence they are derived, how 
they ought to be spelt. 

For all these reasons, we condnde that English is not 
fitted to take the place of Latin and Greek in our education. 

n. But the question arises, If our own language will not 
answer the required purpose, and it be necessary to learn 
another one as well, why not choose, in preference to 
Latin and Greek, one or more of the modem languages, 
e. g., French or German, or both ? for these are the ones the 
claims of which have been especially urged. 

The advocates of this view allege in defence of it the 
following assertions and arguments. Modem languages are 
as suitable for mental cultivation as the classical languages. 
Instraction in the principles, and training in the use,, of 
language generally can be as well imparted through them as 
through Latin and Greek, to which they are not in them- 
selves inferior. They, too, under the teaching of able men, 
can be made the vehicles of aesthetic culture and high philo- 
sophic discipline. They can be taught orally, as well as by 
the more laborious process of dictionary and grammar ; and 
therefore, as well as through their being intrinsically less diffi- 
cult, can be acquired more easily, thoroughly, and in a shorter 
time. They are more useful when acquired, because of their 
being actually used by persons with whom, in the course of 
commerce, or in social intercourse, we frequently come into 
contact ; and because they convey much valuable information 
on physical science, political economy, and other branches of 
knowledge, but imperfectly or erroneously understood by the 
writers of Greece and Eome. Thus, while they are indispen- 
sable to men in the higher walks of commercial life, to enable 
them to hold intercourse with foreign traders, they are 
equally so to men engaged in intellectual callings, because 
only through an acquaintance with these languages much 
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knowledge connected with iheir respective porstiits is acces- 
sible. They are the key to the ideas of cotemporary nations, 
and are — at least French and German are — the vehicles 
of Uteratnres purer and more snblime than the classical ; and 
these literatures contain much that is well fitted for the 
study, and calculated to rouse the sympathies, enlist the 
interests, and elevate the moral tone of youth, which the 
authors of Greece and Home do not. They are, for these 
reasons, more attractive studies than the classical languages ; 
and this is especially in their favour, because it is important 
that their studies should be attractive, not repulsive, to the 
young. Finally, as regards French and German, they are 
most valuable for the better understanding of our own 
language, because a large portion of it is derived from French 
and Teutonic sources. And on these grounds, it is maintained, 
the modem languages, and more particularly French and 
German, are preferable subjects of study to the classical, — at 
all events for those boys who are not intended for professions, 
and therefore not likely to require any knowledge of the 
Classics in their future life. 

Such are some of the leading arguments advanced by those 
who advocate the use of the modem, verms the classical 
languages. To all of them perhaps we must allow a certain, 
and to some of them very considerable, weight; at all 
events they prove indubitably that modem languages ought 
to occupy an important position in a liberal education. But, 
on the other side of the question, the following arguments 
must be taken into consideration. 

(1.) The very fact that the modem languages can be so 
easily acquired, the very circumstance of their being living 
languages, and therefore capable of being learnt orally by a 
mere exercise of memory, without the laborious process by 
which alone a dead language can be mastered, makes them 
less suitable and efficient instmments of intellectual discipline; 
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for intellectual development and cnltnre are the results of 
intellectual effort, and, if you diminish the effort, you propor- 
tionately impede that development, and impair that culture. 

(2.) On the other hand, the &ct that the classical are 
''dead" languages, at the present time unused, and therefore 
unprogressiye ; that, consequently, we are able to study 
them in every stage of their progress, from a comparatively 
imperfect state to their highest point of perfection, and 
through their subsequent decline; that therefore there can 
be no difBlculty in selecting from them the finest specimens 
of style, where the language is found in the greatest perfec- 
tion (a matter most difficult of decision in the case of any 
living language, which is ever changing, whether improving 
or deteriorating not being at any given time ascertainable) 
— ^renders them more serviceable models for the study of 
language. 

(8.) Then, again, it must be borne in mind that Greek 
and Latin are in themselves more perfect languages, more 
logically accurate in the expression of ideas, with a more 
regular grammatical structure, and with grammatical details 
more easily traceable to general laws; .and that, conse- 
quently, to adopt the conclusion of the Quarterly Beview 
(July, 1864, p. 21), " Latin," to which we may add Greek in 
perhaps a greater degree, '' though not well taught and less 
well remembered, leaves behind it more knowledge of general 
grammar and etymology than the study of any modem 
language can convey." 

(4.) To this we may add that they afford a standard of the 
principles of language and of grammar common to the whole 
civilised world. Now it is manifest that, in the study of 
philology, it is important that there should be some common 
basis of proceeding, and some standard of reference agreed 
upon by all. It would be plainly inconvenient that each 
nation should take for its standard its own or some other 
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modem tongae — e.g., that England should take French, 
Gennany English, France German, or Italy any one of the 
three, or some other language; scholars could not thus 
compare their labours, and the variation in the point of 
view would probably produce hopeless discord as to the 
principles which are the ultimate object of research. Nor 
could it be expected that all modem nations would combine 
to elevate any one of their languages into the position of the 
one standard for them all. But Latin and Greek, being 
remote from national jealousies and the rivalries of modem 
life, standing out in the distant past the common heritage of all, 
to which all are equally entitled, and all are equally, or nearly 
so, indebted, form a ground of study open to every civilised 
man, from which the fundamental principles of all language 
can be educed, and upon which the philologists of every nation 
can work together and compare the results of their labours. 

(5.) And as they afford the most perfect specimens of 
language, so also they supply the finest literary models in 
poetry, history, and philosophy — ^models which have served 
as examples of thought and composition to all subsequent 
ages, and after the fashion of which all modem literature has 
taken its form. And, in addition to this &ct, observing also 
that classical, as compared with modem literature, which is 
practically speaking boundless in extent, affords a limited 
area for study, containing a few recognised models, upon 
which all can agree, whereas, to make a selection from modem 
authprs for the same purpose is almost impossible, — we 
conclude that the literatures of Greece and Borne, no less 
than their languages, are more suitable for educational 
purposes than those of modem nations. 

(6.) Nor must this fact be forgotten. Modem literary 
productions abound in classical allusions, and in thoughts 
and sentiments either directly copied from the Greek and 
Latin Classics, or framed on the model of similar passages 
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in them. In evidence of this we may refer to the constant 
classical allusions in the speeches of onr great statesmen — 
allusions which convey no meaning except to the classical 
scholar. And even in cases where this direct reference is 
not discernible, the Classics have exercised so vast an influ- 
ence on modem thought, and so many of our current ideas 
are traceable to that influence, that much of our modem 
literature cannot be thoroughly understood and appreciated 
without some classical knowledge. 

(7.) Another argument of considerable weight may be 
based on the circumstance that, in consequence of their 
remoteness from our own times, the classical authors are 
free from any reference to the controversies, religious, 
political, and social, which agitate ourselves, and with which 
it is exceedingly undesirable to disturb the minds of the 
young before they are thoroughly competent to think for 
themselves, to discriminate between what is trae and what is 
false, and to settle their own principles on the conviction of 
disciplined reason, and under the influnce of sound and 
well trained judgment. 

(8.) Further, it must be noted that the classical languages 
are, or at least l^atin is, as it were, the key to many of the 
most important modem languages, and that the acquisition 
of the former makes the acquisition, whenever necessary or 
desirable, of the latter a comparatively easy task — a fact the 
converse of which is by no means tme. Upon this point we 
quote the opinion of Dr. Max MiiUer, who says (Survey of 
Lomguages, p. 16) — " In Latin we have the key to Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Italian. Any one who desires to leam 
the modern Bomance languages — Italian, Spanish, and 
French — will find that he actually has to spend less time if 
he leams Latin first, than if he had studied each of these 
modem dialects separately, and without this foreknowledge of 
their common parent." 
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(9.) And, as a last argument — an argument, however, 
which is appKoable only to our own times, and may ulti- 
mately cease to be of any force — the Classics have so long 
held possession of our leading seminaries of learning, that 
they, with Mathematics, have secured a monopoly of the most 
highly trained and efficient masters, so that at present, and for 
some time to come, it would be difficult to procure a sufficient 
supply of competent masters of the modem languages. 

For all these reasons, we conclude that the modem 
languages, important as is the place which they ought to 
occupy in education, cannot be regarded as having the same 
educational value as those of Ghreece and Home. 

But if no other language and literature can rival those of 
Greece and Home in educational value, it may be urged that 
they are surpassed, or at all events equalled, in this respect 
by some other subject — e. g., Mathematics, Natural Science, 
or History, for these are the branches of study whose claims 
have been especially, and with most force, insisted upon. 

in. Are we, then, to regard Mathematics as better entitled 
than the Classics to occupy the central position spoken of? 

Now, in attempting to give an answer to this question, 
we admit at once the very great importance of Mathe- 
matics ; for without a knowledge of it some of the most 
important laws of the universe cannot be understood and 
explained; it forms one of the most potent instruments in 
promoting the progress of the natural sciences ; and it is 
most valuable in the pursuit of some callings — e, g., that of 
engineering in all its branches — ^which conduce to the material 
comforts and advantages of life. Thus the practical utility 
of mathematical studies is undoubted. 

But it must be borne in mind that we have now to regard 
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the matter in an educational aspect ; and that, in the begin- 
ning of this inqoiry, we enunciated it as a preliminary 
principle that the main object of education was not to impart 
knowledge which could be turned to direct account in the 
pursuits of after life, so much as to develop and invigorate 
the mental &culities, and generally to humanise and expand 
the intellect. 

From this point of view, however, it must be allowed that 
the study of Mathematics exercises a most salutary and 
important influence on the cultivation of the mind ; for it 
tends to fix the attention, and therefore cures the fault of 
mental distraction ; it imparts the power of dwelling upon 
abstract ideas ,« it cultivates the habits of giving a definite 
form to vague notions, of collecting scattered details into 
fixed formulsB, and afterwards applying those formulsB to 
the production of new results; and while it sharpens the 
faculties generally, it trains the mind in the practice of close 
and consecutive reasoning, and thereby, in a special way, 
cultivates the faculty of reason. 

We cannot, however, forget that this discipline has been 
denied to accrue from mathematical studies by so great a 
thinker as the late Sir W. Hamilton, and has been considered 
by that eminent philosopher and mathematician. Dr. Whewell, 
to result from the study of Geometry only, that of Analysis 
being almost useless, if not actually injurious, for the proper 
development of the mind {vid. WheweU on Liberal Education, 
p- 56). 

Nor must we suppose that the mental discipline which 
Mathematics effect can be accomplished through its in- 
strumentality alone. Indeed, many have doubted whether 
Mathematics is the best subject for training and developing 
the reason, and whether it is not inferior to Classics in 
this respect. For it has been urged against it, and with 
a great amount of force, that it is concerned only with 
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number, qnantityy and form, or the intuitions of time and 
space, and is thus limited to one sphere of existence, and 
therefore in no way applicable to the diversified phenomena 
of oar intellectual life ; and that, inasmuch as it is concerned 
with necessary matter, it incapacitates rather than trains the 
reason for dealing correctly with contingent matter, and so for 
forming accurate and sound conclusions in questions of 
common life, and of moral, political, philosophical, or religious 
truth, where absolute certainty is unattainable, and probability, 
of greater or less degree of certainty, alone can be arriyed 
at. But classical studies, they argue, while they are free 
from these defects as being engaged with contingent matter, 
and concerned with most of the problems which occupy the 
attention of the intellect, are yet a most effective means of 
cultivating the reason ; for the accurate syntax and complex 
structure of the classical languages require on the part of the 
student a great exercise of the logical powers, to enable him 
to comprehend the purport of the language used, to determine 
which he has to trace out the connection between clause and 
clause, and sentence and sentence, to weigh conflicting 
probabilities as to the exact meaning of words and phrases, 
to apply rules, and to form conclusions ; and all this involves 
direct processes of syllogistic reasoning, rapidly and almost 
intuitively gone through, but no less real and valid on that 
account. 

The fact upon which the foregoing argument is based seems 
to be by itself alone decisive of the question before us. Mathe- 
matics is concerned with a class of truths which have no 
relation to human affairs ; it leads away the mind to a region 
of its own, quite remote from the sphere in which we live 
and thii^k, and from our human interests and sympathies ; 
whereas the study of the poets and orators, the historians 
and philosophers of classical antiquity, bring us into direct 
communion with human feelings and concerns, and the 
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ordinary affairs of indiyidaal and political life. For this 
reason it would appear that education should have rather a 
literary, than a mathematical, or purely scientific, basis. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is, that while Mathe- 
matics is an essential supplement of a classical, or indeed of 
any kind of liberal education, yet that its proper position is 
an ancillary, and by no means that leading or central one 
which the Classics demand as their own. 

IV. We next proceed to consider the claim which has been 
advanced on behalf of Natural Science, to fill the place from 
which, it is thought, the Classics ought to be dethroned. 

The advocates of this claim urge in support of it, that the 
study of Natural Science must be preferable to that of 
language, on the broad principle that it is the study of things, 
rather than of words; that to study the latter before the 
former is indeed a reversal of Nature's order, according to 
which the observation of external nature precedes the use of 
language, and still more any intelligent comprehension of 
its forms and laws; that the acquisition in youth of a know- 
ledge of external objects is of real use in the business of 
life, or at all events lays the foundation for profitable and 
interesting pastime in years to come; that many boys, who 
have not the slightest aptitude, or taste, for language and 
literature, may have great capability and inclination for the 
study of the facts of external nature; that information of 
this kind is conveyed more easily and readily, and therefore 
more efficiently to an indolent student, than any other can be; 
and that any education is narrow, defective, and incomplete, 
which does not include within its course instruction in some 
portion at least of that vast store of facts and principles which 
modem science unfolds to its votaries. Then, again, it is 
maintained that the study of Natural Science exercises the 
mental faculties, and affords a real mental discipline. Thus 
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Her Majesty's Public School Commissioners, in their Report 
(p. 82), say, '^It qcdckens and cultiyates directly the faculty of 
observation, which in yery many persons lies almost dormant 
through life, the power of accurate and rapid generalisation, 
and the mental habit of method and arrangement ; it accus- 
toms young persons to trace the sequence of cause and 
effect ; it familiarises them with a kind of reasoning which 
interests them, and which they can promptly comprehend; 
and it is perhaps the best corrective for that indolence which 
is the vice of half-awakened minds, and which shrinks from 
any exertion that is not, like an effort of memory, merely 
mechanical." And Mr. H. H. Yaughan, late Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford, asserts that 
*^ the vital appropriation and application of" knowledge of 
the physical sciences "involve acts of memory, comprehen- 
sion, comparison, imagination, deduction — the use of many 
and admirable faculties, the exercise of which is a discipline 
truly noble" {Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors^ p. 26). 

Now there is sufficient truth in all this, as we think, to shew, 
beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt, that the study 
of Natural Science, so far from being, as one of the most distin- 
guished of the Head Masters of our Public Schools maintains 
it to be, "worthless" for boys, is really valuable, not only for 
the sake of the information acquired, but also on account of 
its efficacy in cultivating and developing certain powers of the 
mind : — and it makes out a strong case for the right of this 
subject to occupy a recognised position in our education, 
establishing the dictum of the report on tho Public Schools, 
that its exclusion from our education " is a plain defect and a 
great practical evil." {Public Schools Commission Report^ 
p. 82.) It must, therefore, be admitted, that the too 
exclusive possession of the educational field by the Classics, 
— a possession the commencement of which dates from a 
time when the natural sciences were almost unknown, and 
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which was held by prescriptive right afterwards, notwith- 
standing their vast expansion in modem times — has kept 
those sciences too generally from occupying that position as 
branches of instruction which is rightfully due to them. 

But here again we must call attention to the fact, that the 
question before us is, not whether they deserve a place, but 
whether they ought to occupy the principal, central place, in 
our system of education ; and this question we must answer 
most decisively in the negative, both for the reasons already 
advanced in favour of the right of language and literature in 
general, and of those of Greece and Rome in particular, to 
this preeminence; and because we hold, that the study of 
language and literature, as the study of the intellectual and 
moral world, must be much higher than that of the physical 
world, a truth expressed in the hackneyed quotation — distorted 
indeed from its meaning as used by its author, but none the 
less appropriate on that account in its new application — 
** the proper study of mankind is man." 

Nor again must we forget that there is considerable force 
in the arguments of those who maintain that the mental 
discipline derivable from the study of Natural Science arises 
chiefly from the investigation and contemplation of its more 
advanced, and not from the study of its elementary, branches, 
with which alone for the most part education is concerned. 
The advocates of this view argue thus : the youthful mind is 
incapable of grasping the theories which are most disciplinary, 
and cannot get beyond the sensible facts of the subject, which 
exercise the observation and memory, and nothing more ; the 
elementary knowledge, then, which can be conveyed to the 
young, is for the most part made up of individual facts, and 
therefore only trains the minds to observe and remember, 
and affords but little scope for the exercise of those reflective 
faculties, which may, no doubt, be called into play in the 
generalising of those facts into laws and principles. 
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The study of Natural Science, as concerned exclusively 
with the objects of the external world, would appear, indeed, 
in every case, to have a tendency to induce the neglect of the 
contemplation of the world within, and, therefore, of the 
cultivation of the reflective faculties ; and at the same time, 
from the nature of the subject-matter with which it is 
engaged, it affords little, if any, scope for the exercise of the 
imagination, and none at all for that of the moral judgment, 
which is perhaps of all our faculties the most valuable for the 
business of life ; in short, as occupied with the visible and 
tangible, it allows no opportunity for the development of 
those higher mental powers, which are employed upon the 
immaterial and unseen. 

V. The claim of another subject, viz.. History, or rather 
the history of the middle ages, to occupy the central position 
of our educational system, has been seriously urged, in a 
recent number of one of our leading Reviews {Westminster 
Review, July, 1864), and now demands our attention, not so 
much from its intrinsic importance, as because of the gravity 
with which it is urged. 

The writer of the article in question asserts that from the his- 
tory of the middle ages we can " learn best our relation to the 
past and to one another ; " that " it has a claim upon our prin- 
cipal attention which is superior to any other ; " that it will be 
"admitted without hesitation" that History "can form a real 
centre, about which can be arranged all else that will have to 
be taught beside it ; " and that to " early modem history" all 
other history, language and literature, and even the physical 
sciences (which on this plan are to be " treated historically," 
and to "gain in importance" by being so handled), can 
naturally be subordinated. He further assumes that our 
present, i. e., the classical, system of education does not 
attempt " the higher object o' qualifying a man for citizen- 
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ship in a state which is itself an integral part of the common- 
wealth of Western Europe," and "leaves the judgment 
untrained on the highest social and political questions, and 
does not fit a man, but rather unfits him, to feel his position^ 
and to discharge his duty, as an Englishman and an Euro- 
pean ; " while by the proposed system, on the]other hand, the 
mind would be trained to " the habit of viewing everything 
in strict relation to the one subject of highest human interest 
— the progress of the human race." 

Now, in reply to this two-fold assumption, we observe, in 
the fixst place, that even if it were true, we cannot regard the 
''qualifying a man for citizenship in a state of Western 
Europe," or the formation of " the habit of viewing every- 
thing in strict relation to the progress of the human race," as 
the primary object of intellectual education, which is, as we 
have before seen, to draw out, strengthen, and develop the 
mental faculties ; and whatever best effects this is the most 
fitted to be the principal educational instrument, whether it 
''qualifies for citizenship," either in "Western Europe," or any 
other quarter of the globe, Asia, Africa, or America, or not, — 
whether it has any direct bearing upon "the progress of the 
human race," or not. The education of the individual is the 
primary object, that of the citizen a secondary and subordi- 
nate one ; the latter cannot be well effected until the former 
has been well secured. And it may indeed be questioned, 
whether "the progress of the human race" be a matter of any, 
much less the " highest," interest to the young, or whether 
they can at all appreciate it ; and even if they could, whether 
they would be best educated by " viewing everything in rela- 
tion to" it : the idea itself is a somewhat abstract and shadowy 
one, ill calculated for the comprehension of youthful minds, and 
by no means such an important point of reference to the stu- 
dent as many others, for example, his fature work in life, or his 
relation to his Creator, or his social relations to his fellow-m^n. 
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Then^ again^ with reference to the general questioni we 
observe that history is but a part — an important one indeed^ 
but still only a part — of a language and literature training ; 
from no course of literary education indeed could it be 
excluded ; but to exalt it to a primary position is to exalt the 
part, which is necessarily subordinate, to a place of superi- 
ority over the whole. 

And further, we may ask, If the history of the middle ages 
is to be the great central subject of study, what authors are 
to be studied? What medisBval historians are to fill the 
places of the great classical ones, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon, Tacitus, Livy, and Caesar, — not to men- 
tion such other authors as Homer and Virgil, Sophocles 
and Horace, Cicero and Demosthenes ? It would be difficult 
to find any suitable to educe the mental faculties of 
youth, or indeed at all comparable, in point of matter or 
style, to the great historians, and the other great writers, of 
Greece and Bome. 

It must also be remembered that to the immature minds 
of the young, who have not yet the mental power, or the 
knowledge of life, to grasp its principles, history presents very 
little else than an assemblage of facts, the mastering of which 
is a mere exercise of memory, and nothing more ; and the 
cultivation of the power of acquiring historical facts, or even 
of classifying them as well, can hardly be regarded as the 
principal object of education. 

Nor, again, can we allow the claim of a subject to pre- 
eminence, which, for its maintenance, requires that physical 
science should be treated ^'historically;" physical science 
handled in such a way would soon cease to progress, and 
become a matter of history and nothing more ; so far from 
"gaining in importance" thereby, it would soon cease to have 
any importance at all ; thus studied, it could hardly be turned 
to any practical account in promoting the comfort, happiness, 
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or advancement of man; and those who are taught the sub- 
ject on such principles may acquire some knowledge of the 
history of physical science indeed^ but of the science itself, 
little, or rather no knowledge at all. 

Lastly, as to the assertion that our present system does 
not qualify for forming a judgment on the highest social and 
political questions of the day, we should, — ^with the example 
before us of men trained on that system, who as politicians, 
statesmen, and social philosophers have by their labours 
made the social and political condition of our country superior 
on the whole to that of any other country in the world, — be 
disposed emphatically to deny. But whether this fact be 
recognised, or not, so the classical system be in other respects 
the best mental discipline, its claim to superiority is fairly 
established. 

For, after all, this is the question, — ^Which is the best 
educational instrument? We have heard, no doubt, from 
the Eeviewer all that can be said on behalf of the history of 
the middle ages; we have already advanced in this essay 
arguments in favour of the right of language and literature, 
particularly of the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Bome, to fill the leading place in education ; which line of 
argument is the most weighty and conclusive can, we 
conceive, readily be decided. 

We have thus at considerable length investigated the 
arguments which have been brought forward by their re- 
spective advocates, in support of the right of other leading 
branches of learning to occupy a high, or even a pre- 
eminent, position in our education; we have considered in 
each case what may be said on the other side; and we have 
thus been brought to the conclusion, on a survey of the 
whole matter, that while most, if not all, of the above- 
mentioned subjects should be included in any course of 
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liberal instraction, yet that no one of them is as efficient 
an instroment of intellectual trainings or as fitted to occupy 
the centre of our educational system, as the Classics. 

Besides the arguments which have been already brought 
forward in the preceding pages, there are others of consider- 
able weight which next claim our attention. 

(1.) The first of these is one, ably worked out by Dr. 
Whewell in his work on "Liberal Education." The Classics 
are an indispensable part of our education course, because 
they connect us with the intellectual efforts of past ages; they 
are stamped, as it were, upon the history of the civilised world, 
and their study preserves the traditions of moral and intellec- 
tual life; and true nobility of intellect consists in the ability 
to trace the descent of ideas. To omit the study of the 
Classics, then, is to cut us off from the experience of the 
intellectual world, to make it impossible for us to investigate 
the progress of the thought of civilised man, and to destroy 
what may not inapUy be called the aristocratic element of 
human knowledge. 

(2.) A second argument is based upon the great influence 
which the Greek and Boman mind has exercised in 
moulding our modern civilisation. Mr. Gladstone (^Report of 
Public School Commissioners, vol. 2, p. 43) says: — "The 
modem European civilisation from the middle ages down- 
wards is the compound of two great factors, the Christian 
religion for the spirit of man, the Greek (and in a secondary 
degree the Roman) discipline for his mind and intellect": 
and he even goes so far as to maintain, that " the materials 
of what we call classical training were prepared, and we have 
a right to say were advisedly and providentially prepared, in 
order that it might become not a mere adjunct, but in 
mathematical phrase the complement of Christianity, in its 
application to the culture of the human being, as a being 
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formed both for this world and the world to come." And to 
the same effect^ Mr. J. S. Mill observes (Considerations on 
Representative Government, p. 48) — "The Jews jointly with 
them [the Greeks] have been the starting point and main pro- 
pelling agency of modem cultivation " — an observation endorsed 
by M. Guizot (Meditations on Christianity, p. 209) — "Modem 
civilisation is in effect derived from the Jews and from the 
Greeks. To the latter it is indebted for its human and intel- 
lectual, to the former for its Divine and moral, element." 
The civilised life of modem Europe generally is so impreg- 
nated by classical influences, — ^its human as apart from its 
Divine element is so entirely derived from classical sources, 
— ^that its nature and tendency cannot be rightly understood 
and duly estimated without an acquaintance vrith the mental 
productions, the civilisation, and the national life of Greece 
and Bome. 

(8.) Closely allied with the preceding is a third argument. 
The classical system has so long prevailed, — ^the intellectual 
life of our upper classes has been so completely, and that of 
our middle classes to so great an extent, formed by it, — ^it is so 
intertwined vnth the ideas of the educated, with our modes of 
thinking, and the whole course of cultivated life among us, — 
that it could not be departed from without giving a great 
shock to our system of thought, and to our social culture. 
And though this consideration ought not to be allowed to 
outweigh other and graver ones, which may be urged against 
the pursuit of classical studies, yet it is enough to render it 
imperative, on the part of an opponent of them, to show very 
good reason why they should be abandoned, and to advance 
very cogent arguments in favour of those studies which he 
proposes to substitute in their stead. 

(4.) Another argument is one, the force of which will be 
generally recognised. For those preparing for the learned 
professions, the work of legislation or of statesmanship, or 
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indeed any high intellectual calling, the knowledge of the 
classical langaages is almost indispensable. In the profession 
of the Law, a knowledge of Latin is necessary for the perusal 
of old legal documents, and the study of some of the greatest 
works on Jurisprudence. In the Medical profession, without 
some classical attainments the student cannot ayail himself of 
the ancient medical writers, e.g., Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen; 
nor can he fully understand the meaning of the technical 
terms used in his art. In the profession of Theology, no 
man, who has not received a thorough classical training, can 
attain to any, except the lowest, standard of professional 
acquirements. For, first of all, without a knowledge of Greek, 
it is impossible to acquire an exact and competent knowledge 
of the writings of the New Testament. Again, all the works 
of the great Fathers of the Church, nearly all the early Chris- 
tian writings, all the productions of medisBval theologians, and 
many of the greatest works of comparatively modem divines, 
are written in the languages of Greece or Bome, and are 
therefore as sealed books to all who are not classical scholars. 
Add to this, that an accurate acquaintance with the manners, 
customs, institutions, and literatures of Greece and Bome is 
indispensable for the understanding and explaining of many 
allusions in the New Testament, and other ancient theological 
writings; and for the tracing out the influence of Christianity 
upon the civilised races with which it first came into contact, 
and investigating the eflfect which through that influence it 
has exercised in modifying the elements of human society — 
reforming and renewing it. Nor is the utility of classical 
studies confined to the three learned professions. To the 
legislator and the statesman, a knowledge of the history, laws> 
and political institutions of Greece and Bome is almost 
essential, as a preparation for the dischage of their respective 
functions. For in the history of the States of Greece, and of 
the Bepublic and Empire of Bome, are to be discovered the 
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elements of every national institution, the principles of 
national life, examples of the origin and progress of^every 
political change, and illustrations of almost every possible 
form of government. And as a practical illustration of the 
value of this learning to the statesman, we may refer to the 
well-known fact, that many of the most distinguished states- 
men of our time have been men deeply versed in classical lore. 
The historian, the philosopher, and even the poet, cannot 
carry on their respective pursuits without frequently finding 
an acquaintance with the Classics most desirable for them ; 
while the scientific man can hardly fail in many cases to 
recognise the value of some classical attainments, to enable 
him to understand the nomenclature, and in some instances 
to investigate the history and progress, of his science. This 
argument goes far to prove the absolute necessity of retaining 
the Classics in any system of liberal education. 

(5.) A fifth argument is based on the intrinsic value of the 
literature of Greece and Bome. It has been truly said that 
that literature contains '' some of the noblest poetry, the finest 
eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the wisest historical 
writing." (H. M. PMic ScJwol Commissioners* Report, p. 28.) 
And indeed, without attempting to draw a comparison be- 
tween the respective excellencies of classical and modem 
Uterature, no unprejudiced person can refuse to allow that the 
languages in which the New Testament is written, in which 
Homer and Virgil composed their poetry, Demosthenes and 
Cicero gave utterance to their orations, and Thucydides and 
Tacitus wrote their histories, are worthy of diligent study, for 
the sake of the literary treasures to which they are the key. 
To Greek this argument applies with special force. In it were 
composed the earliest specimens of epic and dramatic poetry, 
and perhaps the most perfect and elaborate productions of the 
drama, which we possess ; in it were written histories, not 
only the oldest in point of antiquity, if we except the sacred 
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ones, which have been handed down to as, but also unsur- 
passed, perhaps unrivalled, by any of the histories of modem 
times ; it was the language of the greatest orator which the 
world ever produced; in it wrote the masters of Logic, 
Metaphysics, Moral and Political Philosophy, to all suc- 
ceeding generations, — men unexcelled by their pupils, with 
all the extra experience of two thousand years ; in it were 
composed the inspired records of Christianity, — records which 
are the basis of the Christian faith, and the guide of the 
individual Christian in all that concerns his spiritual and 
eternal welfare. 

Such is the train of reasoning by which the supremacy of 
the Classics in our educational course may be defended. 
Some of the arguments adduced may be applied, perhaps, on 
behalf of some other subject almost as appropriately, while 
others of them can be urged only in support of the Classics ; 
some may be of greater, others of less weight ; but their accu- 
mulative force is irresistible ; at all events, until an equally 
strong case can be made out for some other branch of know- 
ledge, — which, as it appears to us, has not yet been, nor 
is very likely ever to be, done. 

We now proceed to examine the objections which have 
been made against the use of the Classics in education. These 
are many. Some have been already in the course of our argu- 
ment cursorily referred to ; of the remaining ones we can only 
select a few, which are most common, or most important. 

(1.) A first objection is based upon moral considerations. 
Classical literature is, as it is alleged, at once pagan and 
impure; much of it is of a demoralising tendency, and 
calculated to debase rather than refine the mind and character 
of the student. 

Now that this charge can be to some extent sustaix^ed, as 
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regards a portion of the BurviTing literature of Qreece and 
Rome, may mthont hesitation be admitted^ just as a similar 
accusation brought against some of our modem literature 
could not be controverted. And indeed we cannot but be 
conscious, that the fact of the works of Greek and Boman 
authors having been composed before the light of the Christian 
revelation enlightened the darkness of the human mind, and 
before the leaven of Christian principles interpenetrated and 
changed human society, must to some extent impair their 
educational value from a moral point of view. 

We reply, however, first, that the objection is beside the 
question before us, which is, the value of the Classics as a 
means of educating the mind, and not as an instrument of 
moral culture. Still, we cannot for a moment deny that an 
inmioral tendency, if it can be proved against any subject of 
study, is a fatal bar to its use in education ; and therefore we 
rely rather upon the answer that the objection is only true in 
a very qualified sense, in fact that it is substantially untrue ; 
because the truth of the case is, that the classical writings 
contain much that is morally beautiful, indeed all that is best 
and noblest in thought and sentiment in the natural mind 
of man; that far more frequently than otherwise, vice is 
in them denounced as vice, and satirised, or condemned, 
accordingly; and that, even in those mythological fables, 
to which perhaps the objection chiefly applies, that which 
is vicious lies only on the surface, while on a deeper investi- 
gation they are seen to embody ideas, often beautiful and 
profound in character, which an intelligent teacher may 
readily discern, and impress upon the student's attention; 
and that, in short, their general tendency, so far from being 
demoralising and debasing, is rather elevating and refining. 
And then again it must be remembered, that the fact of 
classical literature belonging to a bygone age, remote from 
our own, makes anything of an immoral tendency in it far 
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less injurious than what is of a similar character in the 
literature of our own times ; because it does not wear to our 
senses the same aspect of reality, and is not invested with the 
same personal interest to us. 

(2.) Another objection, and perhaps the most common and 
frequently repeated of all, is, that classical studies are of no, 
or at all eyents of but little, practical utility, — at least for the 
great majority of schoolboys, who are not destined for the 
learned professions, but intend to engage in commercial pur- 
suits. And when it is objected that certain subjects of study 
are " not useful," what is meant is, that they have no direct 
bearing upon the student's future business, or calling; and 
an invidious contrast is drawn between them, and such 
subjects as arithmetic, writing, or our own and modem 
languages, which are of direct utility in the occupations of 
after life. 

.Now in meeting this objection we, in the first place, protest 
against the assumption therein involved, that everything in 
education is to be regulated by the dictates of a vulgar utili- 
tarianism. Surely there are other objects besides mere utility, 
such as the attainment of truth, the elevation of the moral 
nature, the culture of the intellect, which ought also to be 
kept in view. Thus intellectual cultivation is valuable as its 
own end, and has its own use quite independently of any subse- 
quent results it may have upon our calling in life ; in the words 
of a great thinker and writer, ''health is a good in itself, 
though nothing came of it:" and so "the culture of the intellect 
is a good in itself, and its own end." fNewinan's Discourses 
on University Edtication, p. 296. J And further it may be 
remarked, that this objection is based upon a narrow and false 
idea of what is ''the useful" in education. Knowledge has a 
two-fold value, its value as knowledge, and its value as intellec- 
tual discipline ; and viewed as a preparation for life, it is often 
more important in the latter respect than it is in the former. 
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So then a subject of study may be eminently '^ useful" in the 
highest, mdest sense, without being of any direct use in the 
avocations of after-life. If it has served to enlarge, sharpen, 
invigorate, or polish any one of the mental powers ; if it has 
imparted vigour and accuracy of reasoning ; if it has served to 
form a sound and correct judgment ; if it has trained the 
mind to a habit of close attention ; if it has enabled a man 
to take larger, clearer, more accurate views of any subject 
which may be presented to him in the ordinary business of 
his every-day life; if it has enabled him to express his 
thoughts with more clearness and power ; if, in short, it has 
in any way made him wiser, better, more able, or more refined; 
then has that branch of knowledge been of the greatest "use" 
to him, though he has never had occasion to use the smallest 
iota thereof in the transactions of his business, or in the 
pursuits of his life. That knowledge, then, which may seem 
to a man profitless as regards its direct use, may, if he could 
only discern and estimate truly its results, have been to him 
indirectly of the greatest possible utility. 

(8.) Thirdly, it is urged as an objection against classical 
studies, that they are appreciated only by a few ; that boys 
generally do not see the use or the meaning of them ; that 
most leave school knowing little, or nothing, of Greek and 
Latin, and that of the rest the larger number quickly give 
up the study of these languages altogether ; and the conclu- 
sion drawn is, that studies so little appreciated, so distasteful, 
and so barren in results, are unfitted to occupy the attention 
of the young. And in support of this conclusion it is argued, 
with much plausibility, that it is absurd to suppose a 
disagreeable study to be more invigorating than one which is 
pleasant ; that, on the contrary, the greater the interest taken 
in a subject, the more incHnation must the student have to 
exercise his faculties upon it, and the more the faculties are 
exercised, the more are they expanded and invigorated ; and 
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that indeed a certain degree of iQterest iq a subject is the 
motiye power indicated by nature to support the will in the 
effort of sustained attention. 

This objection may fairly be met by the following observa- 
tions : — ^First^ the buit of classical studies not being appreciated 
by the young is no proof of their unsuitability for them ; on 
the contrary, the circumstance of their absolutely requiring 
exertion of mind and close attention, which renders them 
unpopular, is just what makes them most valuable. Every 
one practically versed in education knows that boys and 
young men, for the most part, like best what gives them 
mentally least trouble, and requires the least exercise of their 
intellectual faculties. And it is for the opponents of classical 
studies to show, that there are studies, equally invigorating, 
which would be generally more acceptable ; and indeed that 
any studies, requiring laborious effort, are likely to be agreeable 
to the majority of young people. And then, as regards boys 
not seeing the use of classical studies, it is not to be expected 
that they should do so ; boys have to learn, suffer, and do 
much, the meaning and utility of which they cannot possibly 
at the time comprehend ; — this is a necessary condition of a 
state of pupilage. And lastly we reply, that if but little has 
been learned, the learning of that little may have been of the 
greatest value in training the mind for its future work ; and 
that, even if these studies have been quickly and altogether 
abandoned, yet valuable result£( remain in the mental culture 
which they have left behind. 

(4.) A fourth objection assumes that, since the classical 
system of education was introduced before modem science 
and Uterature took their rise, therefore it cannot possibly be 
the best ; because, first, it cannot correspond with the spirit, 
or meet the wants, of the age ; and secondly, it takes no 
cognisance of the vast mass of new facts, principles, and ideas 
which have been added to our stores of knowledge in modern 
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timeB. And in particular it is said that, even if the poetry 
and eloquence of the ancients preserve their preeminence, yet 
their philosophy was neither the deepestj nor the most true; 
and their history lacks the enlarged views, and enlightened 
wisdom, with which centuries of additional experience have 
furnished mankind. 

Now if this be urged merely to prove that the Classics 
ought not to have exclusive possession of our educational field, 
we have nothing to say in reply; that the great discoveries of 
modem science, the great facts of modem history, and the 
great tmths and ideas of modem literature ought not to be 
ignored in the education of our youth, is a matter upon which 
no one in our day can entertain a reasonable doubt. 

But if more than this be meant, we reply, first, by calling 
attention to what we have already said with reference to 
the claim which the Classics rightfully make to occupy the 
central position in our education : and, secondly, by referring 
to the fact, before alluded to, that the very multiplicity of the 
objects presented to our attention by modem literature and 
science, and the vast extent of the field of study thus opened 
to us, seriously diminish their educational value, because 
there is the greatest difficulty in making a selection of what 
is most valuable and appropriate for the purpose of education, 
and there is no probability of educationists arriving at an 
agreement upon this point; whereas the Classics present a 
limited number of authors, many of them in their kind 
models of thought and style; and it is most desirable that 
we should have a common system, or at all events a com- 
mon basis of our system, of education; while it is equally 
desirable, considering the limited nature of our faculties, 
and the shortness of the time into which the work of 
education must be compressed, that that basis should not 
be of too wide an extent. 

(6). A fifth objection is based upon the union in the 
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classical system of the Greek and Latin languages. Why, 
it is askedy study Greek and Latin together? They are 
different in themselves, and are not necessarily connected. 
Why not make one of them the basis of our higher edu- 
cation, and not the two? 

. Now the validity of this objection must be conceded so far as 
this, that where education is cut short at the age at which boys 
intended for business usually leave school, one only of these 
languages should be studied. And as to which of the two 
has the first claim upon the student's attention, is a question 
easily decided. For, notwithstanding the great superiority 
of the language and literature of Greece to those of Bome, 
when we consider, that the Latin tongue enters so largely 
into the composition of our own and other modem languages; 
that it has done so much to mould our modem civilisation, 
not only directly through its Uterature, but also indirectly 
through the influence which Latin modes of thought and 
expression had upon the ecclesiastical system and dogmas, 
and upon the social and political life, of the middle ages; 
that its history is the basis of our modem history, and its 
jurisprudence of our modern systems of law; that for so 
many ages it formed the common idiom of the professions 
and of the learned, and that, therefore, without it the 
thoughts of many generations are inaccessible ; — when we 
consider all this, we can hardly doubt that Latin should 
have the preference. Li the case, then, of a large number 
of boys, those, for example, who are the objects of secondary, 
or middle-class, education, we allow that Latin only ought 
to be studied. 

But in the case of those whose education is ex;tended 
through a longer period, we maintain that it is desirable 
to learn another language as well, both for the sake of 
imparting to the mind a broader and more comprehensive 
view of things in general, and of the principles of language 
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in particular. And Greek has, nndonbtedly, after Latin, 
the next claim upon our attention, because in deamess 
and power, in philosophical precision of expression and 
grammatical stractore, it is the most perfect of all langaages; 
because it is from Greece that Home borrowed her literature ; 
because the productions of the Greek mind are the primary 
source of the literature, and a fimdamental element in the 
civilisation, of modem Europe; because, in short, Greece, 
though its language and literature, is the parent of intel- 
lectual efforts in poetry, eloquence, history, and philosophy, 
and thus possesses, as it were, the empire of the intellectual 
world, in all generations and throughout all time. 

It would be tedious to go through and answer in detail 
all the various objections which have been raised against 
classical studies. Thus it has been said, that the early study 
of the Classics destroys the taste; that classical literature 
has exercised a baneful influence on art, and on philosophy ; 
and that the best poets and other writers of the present day 
owe nothing to the Classics. Now we may observe, in 
passing, with reference to the last mentioned assertion, that 
our higher education hitherto has been so thoroughly, and 
almost exclusively, classical, — and that the intellectual 
atmosphere in which we live, and therefore every educated 
mind, is impregnated to such an extent with classical idea« 
and principles,— as to render it quite impossible to estimate 
how much our writers owe to the old Classics of Greece and 
Home. For the rest, we must content ourselves with 
observing, that such charges are easily made against any 
studies, but that, before they can carry with them any 
weight, they must be established by a wide and searching 
induction of particulars — a task in this case most difficult of 
accomplishment, as we venture to believe; and that, until 
they have been in this way satisfactorily proved, any attempt 
to deal with them would be fatile, 
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With the question of the value of a classical education 
generally, there has often been mixed up another question 
quite distinct from it — yiz., the value of the particular system 
of classical instruction pursued in this country; and argu- 
ments and objections, which properly belong only to the 
latter, have often been imported into the former. 

Sidney Smith, who was one of the earliest writers in the 
present century to call attention to this subject, drew a 
dear distinction between these inquiries, pronouncing an 
opinion as unfavourable in the latter case as it was favourable 
in the former, to the study of the Classics. In his essay 
on "Professional Education," he observes: — "That vast 
advantages may be derived from classical learning, there 
can be no doubt. The advantages which are derived from 
classical learning by the English mode of teaching, involve 
another, and a very different question ; and we wiU venture 
to say, that there never was a more complete instance in 
any country of such extravagant and overacted attachment 
to any branch of knowledge, as that which obtaias in this 
coxmtry with regard to classical knowledge." He then goes 
on to complain of the exclusive position the Classics occupied 
in our course of iastruction; of the exaggerated estimate in 
which they were held, as proved by the conceit, which 
attached the title of scholar to one versed in classical learning 
alone; of the misfortxme of scholars id England having 
come to regard the instrument rather than the end, e.g. not 
what may be read in Greek, but Greek itself; of the 
extraordinary perfection aimed at; and particularly of the 
time and paias spent in verse-making. In short, he main- 
tains that the then existing system of classical instruction, 
"cultivated the imagination a great deal too much, and 
other habits of mind a great deal too Uttle;" and that it 
was " not making the most of life" to "constitute such an 
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extensive, and such a minute classical erudition, an indis- 
pensable article in education." 

To these objections it has been added by other writers, 
that in our country the Classics are taught too early and 
too indiscriminately; that boys would learn them better, 
if they commenced them at a later period of their school 
• course; that other subjects, particularly those which, like 
the natural sciences, appeal to the outward senses, are the 
best for the earlier stages of education ; that the custom of 
learning by rote certain forms of words, without any insight 
into their meaning, and without going through any process 
of intellectual digestion, is damaging even to the industrious 
student, while the parrot-repetition and sing-song knowledge 
of the idle and careless is destructive of the intellectual 
powers ; and, to sum up all in one general statement, that our 
existing system of classical instruction is unsound in itself, 
and injurious in its results. 

Now, while we trust that many of these objections apply 
to a state of things which has to some extent passed away, 
or at all events is passing away, yet we cannot deny that 
they carry with them considerable truth and force, although 
we do not admit them in their entirety. That our system 
of classical education is not what it ought to be, no one 
who reads the report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on 
Public Schools with an unprejudiced mind can entertain any 
reasonable doubt ; if it is to be tested by tangible results, 
it cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Making this general 
admission at the outset, let us proceed to state how far our 
own opinion coincides with the expressions of condemnation 
just referred to. 

We have already granted that the Classics have no right to 
the exclusive position in education which they have so long 
held; that, however great may be their educational value, 
there are other subjects of study very efficacious for the 
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exercise and development of the mind ; that, though classical 
studies can do much, yet they cannot afford a complete 
mental discipline and culture. We are ready to allow, also, 
that in our country, in consequence of the exaggerated 
estimate formed of the Classics, other important branches of 
knowledge have been proportionately undervalued ; and we 
are disposed to join in the protest of Sidney Smith against 
the unfairness of applying the title of " scholar'* to those 
only who are acquainted with Greek and Latin. 

Nor can it be denied, that the subject-matter of the 
classical authors has been too often neglected in the great 
attention paid to their language, and that thus much of the 
advantage to be derived from their study has been lost. 
Still, after what we have said of the importance of the study 
of language, as language, we cannot regard this as an evil 
unmixed with good; indeed, the evil would probably have 
been greater, though of an opposite character, if, in paying 
more attention to the subject-matter, the critical and exact 
investigation of the language had been less cared for. 

With the condemnation of verse-making, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases, we also concur. Proficiency in the art can 
but rarely be attained, and then only by long and assiduous 
labour, and, after all, is little more than the result of a mental 
trick, which is almost valueless for any purpose of discipline, 
or for any practical end whatever; it does not tend in any 
appreciable degree to a more accurate acquaintance with the 
language, which is far better attained by prose composition, 
and for which we believe prose composition to be essentially 
necessary. The most that can be said for the practice is, 
that it teaches the elegancies of scholarship, somewhat refines 
the taste, and calls into exercise a certain kind of intellectual 
ingenuity; but then it does so at a fearful expenditure of 
labour and time, which could be more profitably employed in 
cultivating other faculties, and acquiring other knowledge ; 
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and, after all, it is a question whether an equal amount of 
refinement, and a higher kind of ingenuity, may not be 
attained by other less laborious and more profitable 
exercises. If verse-making is to be retained at all, it cer- 
tainly should be confined to those who, from their superior 
scholarship or natural taste, are likely to excel in that branch 
of composition. 

The question whether the Classics would be better learnt, 
if their study were commenced by the student at a later age 
than is at present usual, is one which probably admits of 
debate, and certainly cannot be satisfactorily decided except 
by a carefol and extensive induction from experience; and 
no experiments on a sufficiently large scale have yet been 
made to enable us to form a positive opinion upon the 
matter. It is asserted, indeed, in a recent number of the 
Westminster Review (July, 1864), that " if composition were 
wholly cut out of the curriculum, and boys were allowed to 
begin their Classics at a later age than they do now, and 
affcer a proper training, which they do not now receive, in 
English and French, or German, they might acquire in two 
years, or, in cases of exceptional stupidity, in three years, as 
much knowledge of Greek and Latin as they do now after ten 
or twelve ; " and, in support of this statement, it is urged that 
in the London Ladies* Colleges ''yoxmg ladies, who leave 
school at sixteen or seventeen, do learn Latin fairly'* in that 
time, studying simultaneously " a variety of other subjects." 
Now, that they do learn something of the subject is no doubt 
true, but how much — one would be glad to know. Although, 
however, we have no sufficient experience to guide us, we may 
suggest a few points, of much use in directing us towards a 
tolerably accurate decision on the proposed question. It is, 
we believe, a recognised fact, that students who take to classical 
studies after they have passed the ordinary school-boy age 
rarely attain to much proficiency in them, while, if they apply 
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ihemBelyes to MathematicBi or many other branches of leam- 
ingy they often reach a high, or even the highest, level of 
attainments : to this role the exceptions are very few ; and 
it wonld seem to indicate that classical studies, if any 
usefiil amount of progress is to be made in them, must be' 
introduced at an early stage of the educational course ; it is 
not, however, decisive as to the point, whether the Classics 
are best mastered when commenced by school-boys in their 
tenth or their fourteenth year. It is undoubtedly true, that 
studies, which involve external observation, are most attractive 
to the mind of a child, and that, therefore, in them children 
at an early age are most likely to make rapid progress ; still 
it is highly probable that the mind ought early to be directed 
to some extent, though not excessively, to the study of 
language, with a view, not so much to the acquiring a know- 
ledge of the subject, as to the bending the faculties in the 
right direction, by way of preparation for the subsequent 
earnest and thorough pursuit of it. Thus young boys 
should, in. our opinion, spend a small, but only a small, 
portion of their time on their Latin, their attention being 
chiefly devoted to other more suitable, or practically useful, 
subjects ; this time may gradually be extended, as they pro- 
gress in age and attainments. Nothing can be more indefen- 
sible than to devote, in the case of yoxmg boys, any consider- 
able portion of their time to the Classics, when there are so 
many other branches of knowledge absolutely necessary for 
them to learn, in which they ought first to be well grounded, 
or which, at all events, they ought to be put in a fair way of 
acquiring in due course. To what has been already said 
upon this point we may add, from our own experience, that 
we have known, in one or two instances, boys who, 
commencing classical studies at a late period of their school- 
boy career, have yet made considerable progress in them; 
but they have been boys of remarkable ability, and did not 
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reach more than a respectable level of proficiency; and after 
all, it is questionable whether from these studies, entered 
upon thus late, they have derived any very valuable discipline 
of the mind: and again, it must be remembered that these 
instances are exceptional, and that in far the greater number 
of cases, when classics have been commenced late on in the 
school course, our experience has proved that but a very small 
amount of knowledge of them has been acquired. Still, 
to those disposed to venture on the experiment on a large 
scale, it is a matter at least worth a trial, whether the same, 
or even a greater, amount of classical proficiency may not be 
attained by commencing classical studies at a more advanced 
age; we can only say, that in our judgment the result would 
not be found to justify the practice. 

Lastly, with reference to what has been said in condemna- 
tion of rote-teaching, we are disposed to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the Edinburgh Reviewer (July, 1864, p. 170), that 
"to repeat with unfailing accuracy the contents of the old Eton 
and Westminster Grammars, was an accomplishment, or rather 
a virtue, of which the value, intellectually speaking, was abso- 
lutely null." It cannot, indeed, be denied, that in the method 
of teaching the Classics formerly, and perhaps to a great 
extent still, prevalent among us, too great importance has 
been attached to this mere menioriter acquisition of para- 
digms and rules; and thus the memory has been too much 
cultivated, while other faculties have been neglected, and the 
general intelligence has been unawakened. It is, however, to 
be hoped that a more intelligent system of instruction is at all 
events beginning to prevail ; for we cannot but confess that great 
improvement in this respect is at once practicable and desirable. 

If we proceed to enquire into the remedies for the deficien- 
cies of our system of classical instruction, the first, and by 
far the most important one, at once presents itself. The 
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tnith is, that classical teachers, like all others, onght to be 
tspecially trained for their work; a yonng man may be an 
admirable classical scholar, and yet quite unfitted to impart 
classical instruction; and we beUeye that no really efficient 
method of teaching is likely to prevail, until the teacher has 
been first taught to teach, and so sent out thoroughly equipped 
and prepared for the work before him. The scholastic calling 
ought to be eleyated into the rank of a profession, like that 
of the law, or medicine, requiring a definite course of prepara- 
tory professional training: we do not entrust matters which 
concern our bodily health, or the security of our property, to 
unskilled, untrained men; as little should we entrust the 
equally, or even more, important task of disciplining the minds 
and forming the characters of our children to men who have 
never undergone any special preparation for so difficult and 
momentous an employment. Our doctors and our lawyers 
receive professional training — so should also our school- 
masters; and not only our elementary ones, but still more 
those who undertake the education of the upper and middle 
classes of the country; for upon their fitness for their work, 
much more than upon that of the teachers of the lower orders, 
the well-being of the nation depends, inasmuch as it is the 
upper and middle classes who give the tone to, and impress 
their form upon, the national character and life. 

A second remedy, which we venture to recommend, is the im- 
provement of our existing text-books. For, though these have 
been greatly improved, yet there are comparatively few, among 
the very many published, which can be regarded as thoroughly 
satisfactory; indeed, the composition of a really good text- 
book requires on the part of its author an amount of theoretical 
knowledge, and practical experience of a certain kind, but 
rarely found in combination in one individual; and perhaps 
it is not in the nature of things possible, that the views and 
ideas of any one author, and his modes of expounding those 
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views and ideas, can in any subject whatever solve the 
intellectual difficulties, and meet the intellectual wants, of the 
student. Our Latin Grammars are not what they should be; 
the old Eton Latin Grammar is by no means a satisfioctory 
book; and though many Latin Grammars of a very superior 
character have been of late years compiled, yet there is room 
for the introduction of a better one still. As regards Greek 
Grammars we are more fortxmate; for in Wordsworth's 
" Oraca Orammatica Rudimenta,*^ we possess a really service- 
able school-book, at all events for some of our scholars; but 
unfortunately, for others it is marred by the fatal defect of its 
being written in Latin, and thus being in a great measure 
unintelligible, or rather only after the expenditure of much un- 
necessary time and pains intelligible, to the majority of school- 
boys, whose knowledge of Latin itself is but meagre. Then 
again, our text-books upon classical prose composition do not 
seem thoroughly to answer their purpose; thus, T. K. Arnold's 
Works, excellent as they are in many respects, fail to impart 
to any satisfiEu^tory extent the art of classical composition; 
indeed, it is wonderful how long a boy may study the first 
part of that author's work upon the subject, without acquiring 
in most cases any but the faintest idea how to write Latin 
prose. Again, but few aimotated editions of the Classics are of 
much use to the school-boy; sometimes they are too critical, 
and quite beyond his grasp; and if they are less pretentious in 
their aim, they seldom contain the information most wanted 
by the youthful student. The Oxford annotated pocket Classics 
are useful as far as they go, but would be more so if the notes 
were more copious and frequent. On the other hand, such 
editions as those of Anthon err from assisting the student 
too much. Li the matter of Lexicons and Dictionaries we are 
far better off; as Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, and the 
extensive works edited by Dr. W. Smith, leave but little to 
be desired in the line which they take up. While we thus 
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express onr opinion as to the desirability of a farther improve- 
ment in our classical school-books, we gladly acknowledge 
how much has been already done in this direction by many 
able and distinguished scholars in our own time. 

The foregoing appear to be the two most prominent sugges- 
tions for improving our classical education. Many other 
suggestions of great value on points of detail will occur to the 
practical educationist ; but their investigation would require 
much more space than we can afford, at the end of this 
already lengthy paper. 

The whole question, however, is one of pressing importance. 
For the classical system can no longer hold exclusive sway in 
our schools; with it the modem system must be combined; 
and the number of subjects thus required to be taught 
make far too great a demand upon the limited time and 
undeveloped faculties of the young ; the mind is oppressed 
by the multiplicity of ideas presented to it, none of which are 
sufficientiy mastered; and the result is that it becomes 
enfeebled and stxmted, instead of being invigorated and 
developed. Thoroughness of knowledge, no matter in how 
limited a sphere, is an essential of true mental training; 
with it there is intellectual development, small it may be, 
but still development; without it there is none. The attempt 
to teach too many things is the great evil which educationists 
have at present to contend against, — an evil, which is marring 
the beneficial effects of our education, and will, unless 
coxmtervailed, we fear, manifest itself fatally in the lowered 
tone and diminished vigour of the minds of the next generation. 
One way of averting this fatal defect alone presents itself, 
and that is, the introduction of some more speedy and 
effectual mode than that at present in vogue of teaching 
classics; for until this is done, "there is very little room," 
as the Quarterly Reviewer (July, 1864, p. 204,) well says, 
''for any fresh studies"; to which he adds, "if the fresh studies 
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are pursued with no better method than the old, it matters 
little whether they are introduced or not." Unless this can 
be done, one thing seems certain, viz., that the days of the 
classical system are numbered ; it must wane and finally 
perish beneath the pressing exigencies of business and com- 
mon life, which will always give to the opposing modem 
system great and ever increasing weight. 

In conclusion we will briefly state a few of the practical 
results, to which we have been led by the foregoing consi- 
derations. 

For the purpose of thorough mental training, and the 
culture of the higher intellectual faculties, the study of the 
Classics is indispensable ; or at all events no substitute for it, 
equally efficacious, has been, or, so far as we can see, is ever 
likely to be, found. In any system of education which aims 
at anything more than elementary instruction, or imparting 
the mechanical information necessary for engaging in ordinary 
commercial pursuits, — i. e, in any system of education above 
the lowest, the Classics have a right to occupy the central 
position, as the principal subject of study. 

Yet classical studies manifestly cannot be forced upon all. 
For instance, they are, of course, out of the question in 
Primary education, for those who remain at school only 
long enough to acquire the bare elements of knowledge, 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. Nor can they with any 
great advantage find a place in the lower kind of Secondary 
education, viz. that intended for those who from the exi- 
gencies of their position are obliged to go out at an early 
age (say about thirteen years old) to their trade, or busi- 
ness ; for they have not time to acquire, together with such 
information as is absolutely necessary to fit them for the 
mere routine performance of their future duties, a sufficient 
amount of classical knowledge to be of any practical value, as 
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a discipline, or otherwise, to them ; for them such an exact 
and critical knowledge, as is within their power to attain, of 
the English language, must be made to supply partially — ^for 
it can only do so partially — ^what the Classics eflfect for more 
fortunate students, who can prolong the period of their educa- 
tion. For the latter, who are, or ought to be, the recipients of 
the upper kind of Secondary, or of the Higher education, L e, 
for those who are being educated in the true sense of the term, 
the study of Latin, and then, if time and the state of progress 
of the student permit, that of Greek superadded, cannot 
without injury be dispensed with. 

The proportion of time which ought to be devoted to these 
studies varies. Those who will have to finish their general 
education at the age of fifteen or sixteen, e. g, those who are 
intended for commercial pursuits, or some of the professions, 
cannot in our opinion, consistently with the acquisition of other 
essential branches of knowledge, spend more than from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their time, as a general rule, on the 
Classics ; for we must remember, that, notwithstanding the 
vast importance of general culture, it is not the only thing we 
have to aim at, and that its attainment must be more or less 
limited by the necessity which the student lies under, of ac- 
quiring to some extent specific training for his future calling 
in life. For those who are recipients of the Higher education, 
with a view to entering the learned professions, or engaging id 
literary or scientific pursuits, or occupying with dignity elevated 
positions in society, the apportionment made by the Royal Com- 
missioners {Public School Report, p. 35,) of not less than four- 
eighths, nor more than five-eighths, of their time to the Classics, 
with History and Divinity, is probably a fair and reasonable one. 

As regards the period of school-life at which classical 
studies should be commenced, we believe that those who are 
designed to pursue them at all should enter upon them at an 
early ag0, devoting, however, a smaller portion of their time 
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and attention to them at first than subsequently ; the object 
in view being, as we have before observed, to early habituate 
them to the frame of mind required for carrying on effectually 
such studies, and so prepare them for their earnest pursuit 
at a later period. 

Lastly, while we have no sympathy with the vulgar outcry 
against the Classics on the score of their inutility, — an out- 
cry which we have shewn to arise from a complete misunder- 
standing of what "the useful" in education really is,— we are 
constrained to admit, that in our English educational system 
too much time has been hitherto devoted to them; that in 
consequence many important branches of study have been 
neglected; and that the result has been, that large numbers 
in successive generations of students have been, and are still 
being, turned out of our leading seminaries of learning, 
ignorant of what every educated man ought to know, and in 
&ct not educated, in any true and sufficient sense of the term. 
For we must recal to recollection what has been before urged 
in this paper, that high intellectual culture, which is at once 
the aim and the result of all true education, consists in the 
harmonious development and action of all the intellectual 
&culties; and that this can be secured, not by an exclusive 
attention to any one subject, not by the study of language 
alone, or of mathematics alone, or of physical science alone, 
but by acquiring a knowledge of all these subjects, — more 
perhaps of one, and less of another, but a competent knowledge 
of them all, — the knowledge of one not existing independ- 
ently of that of another, but all arranged and consolidated 
around a common centre of attainments, forming a fixed and 
certain possession of the mind. We must remember, in short, 
that the perfect education of man can only be obtained by an 
accurate and complete study of all the objects which £all 
within the sphere of the cognisance of man's intelligence. 
This universality of knowledge, then, should be the ultimate 
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point of owe educational aim and aspiration; though we may 
never forget that, in consequence of the finite nature of our 
facnltiesy and the limited extent of our existing opportunities, 
we cannot do more in the present stage of our being than 
approximate to this goal of perfection, which can be reached 
by ns only in that state of existence, where we shall "know/* 
not "in part" as now, but with a knowledge, universal in 
its range, and perfectly accurate in its grasp, "even as we 
are known." 



EIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal L^stitxjtion, Monday, 6th February, 1866. 

Rev. C. D. GINSBURG, V.P., in the Chair. 

The following donations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors : — ** Proceedings of the Royal Society ;" " Journal 
of the Franklin Institute," two numbers ; " Journal of the 
the Society of Arts," two numbers. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected 
members of the society: — Messrs. Walter Vernon, Thomas 
Holmes Vernon, John Newton, Douglas Hebson, and William 
Rowlandson, jun. 

On the motion of the President, the thanks of the society 
were voted to the honorary secretary for his trouble in pre- 
paring a catalogue of the society's library, which is now ready. 

Mr. T. J. MooRB announced that several very interesting 
Ecological collections from the west coast of Africa had recently 
)t)een presented to the Derby Museum, viz., a collection of 
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birds, reptiles, fish, insects, &c., from Lagos, collected and 
presented by Mr. R. B, N. Walker, corresponding member of 
the Zoological Society of London; a specimen of the potto 
f" Pterodicticus potto J, and a series of fish from Bassompurah 
River, collected and presented by Mr. H. T. Ussher, Deputy- 
Assistant Commissary General at Lagos, through Mr. Walker; 
and a collection of dried fish, &c., and examples of three 
species of finches and their nests, from Bathurst, River Gam- 
bia, collected, most carefully labelled, and presented by Mr. J. 
Lewis Ligram, Queen's Advocate, Bathurst, received through 
the kind offices of Mr. Thomas Blisset, of South Castle-street. 
Mr. Moore exhibited the birds and nests from Mr. Ingram, 
and hoped to have the other collections in a condition to 
bring under the notice of the society before the close of the 
session. The specimens exhibited consisted of the following: 
— A male and female Rufous-necked weaver bird, Phceus 
textor, Gmelin, and nest, somewhat bottle-shaped, formed of 
coarse grasses, and built on the fork of a bush; the local 
name of this bird at the Gambia is that of palm bird ; nest 
and birds taken Dec. 19. A male and female crimson-eared 
Bengaly, Estrelda pluenicotis, Swainson, and nest, formed of 
a fijie grass, and loose and open in construction ; nest and 
birds taken Dec. 19. A male and female short-tailed crimson 
weaver, Euplectes franciscaniis of Isert (ignicolor of Vieillot), 
and three nests ; the Jolloff name of this species is Coomba 
Ting-ting, and one of these nests is labelled as follows : — 
" Nest of the male Coomba Ting-ting ; he lives separately from 
the female bird, who has a nest of her own. The nest appears 
to be unfinished, but it is quite complete." These nests are 
made of rather coarse grass externally, and lined with finer ; 
the shape is a long oval, with the entrance at one side near 
the top, a few grasses being bound round the lower curve of 
the mouth to strengthen and distend it. One of the two 
nests of females is attached to two nearly parallel twigs at the 
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sides of the entrance, which thus look like two greatly pro- 
longed door-posts ; the two other nests have had their attach- 
ments removed. The birds were taken December 19. The 
nest of the male was taken November 7, those of the females 
November 7 and December 9 ; the last contains two eggs, of a 
uniform pale blue colour. The nest of the male is somewhat 
more slightly built than that of the female. These birds are 
well-known species, descriptions of which are given in Swam- 
son's Birds of Western Africa, forming part of Jardine's 
Naturalist' 8 Libra/ry, but descriptions only, Swainson having 
no information of their eggs or nests. 

Mr. Moore also exhibited, on behalf of a member of the 
society, Mr. Bobert E. Stewart, of Eodney Street, a very simple 
and most effectual method of aerating aquaria. Take an india- 
rubber enema, such as that invented by Mr. Alfred Higginson, 
plunge the sucking end beneath the surface of the water of the 
tank to be aerated, work vigorously with the hand holding the 
enlarged or compressible portion of the enema, and let the cur- 
rent of water that will thus be produced be directed back to the 
tank, and it will carry with it innumerable air bubbles of minute 
size, proportioned, in fact, to the delivery bore of the enema, 
which bore should be as fine as possible. Mr. Moore stated 
that the effect produced is precisely similar in kind to that 
obtained in a 400-gallon tank in the museum, into which 
small jets of water are forced by pumps attached to Duncan's 
patent water-meter, which is connected again by a water-pipe 
from the street main, thus obtaining very considerable self- 
acting power, sufficient, in fact, to carry down clouds of air 
bubbles, and set in gradual motion the water of several similar 
tanks of equal capacity. For smaller tanks, and for hand use, 
Mr. Stewart's plan promises to be all that can be desired. 

The following Paper was then read : — 
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ON SOME GEOLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE 
COAST OF ABERDEENSHIRE, 

WITH NOTICES OF THB OOOURRENOES OP OHALS! FLINTS AND 
GREEKSAKD. 

By WILLIAM FERGUSON, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

The substance of the Paper I now submit to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, I have on former 
occasions communicatted! to the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow (11th Apnl, 1849),. and to the Geological Society 
(June 18, 1856), and notices of it have appeared in the pub- 
lications of these societies, and in the PMlosophieal Magazine 
for 1850, vol. 37, p. 430. The fossils collected by m© were 
examined in 1856 by Mr. J. W. Salter, of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, who was kind enough to describe for me 
the new species. Types of these fossils are deposited in 
Jermyn Street Museum; and the usual letter of thanks from 
the Privy Council for donations, emanating from the late 
Henry de la Beche, then at the head of that department, bears 
the addition, " The collection is a particularly valuable one.'* 

Since I wrote first on this topic, it has been more or less 
alluded to by various writers, more particularly by the late 
Hugh Miller, in various of his papers read to the Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, and other published works, and by J. F. 
Jameson, of Ellon, in elaborate and accurate Papers on the 
modem epochs of Geology, as represented in Aberdeenshire. 
I have re-written my paper for this occasion, so as to present 
to you, as well as I am able, the question in its most recent 
aspects. 

The general features of the district to which I purpose 
calling your attention are those usually exhibited where the 
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primary or crystaUine rocks predominate, as the fomidation 
Fock. These rocks are coYered with a thick coating of gravels 
and clays, making their appearance chiefly on the coast lines. 
We have, however, presented to us here and there some 
interesting geok)gical occnrrenees, which we may call anomalies^ 
or at least what appear anomalies at present, though greater 
light and a wider observation may yet show them to be occur- 
rences in the natural order of events. 

I shall attempt, in the first place, to present to you a 
general sketch of the features of the country, and then refer 
more minutely to the peculiarities I have alluded to, the prin- 
cipal of these being the occurrence of a deposit of chalk 
flinta and greensand,, with their characteristic fossils. 

We shall start on a walking expedition at the mouth of 
the river Ythan, and keep the coast line, till we have passed 
roQsui the whole of this north-eastern promontory, and reach 
the dividing line between the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 

Starting, then, from the mouth of the Ythan, and pro- 
ceeding northwards, we find the coast line is very bold and 
precipitous, broken, however, here and there, by narrow 
creeks or broader bays. Our path lies along the upper mar- 
gin of the cliffs, through the parish of Slains, for the first 
six miles. The average height of the rocks is from one 
hundred and seventy to two hundred feet, and they consist 
of gneiss and mica slate, with numerous veins of quartz ; and 
at (m& part of the coast they are overlaid by limestone. On 
one of my own trips on one occasion, I approached this 
part of the coast at the village of Collieston, a hamlet of 
fishermen's cottages, where advantage has been taken of a 
ravine, which chords a comparatively easy access to the water. 
Part of the village is buiU on the watar-edge, and part on the 
diff two hundred feet above. A very deep deposit of dark 
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red clay covers the cliffs, curling over the rocks, if I may so 
express it, and presenting a steep grassy slope leading to the 
rocks themselves. In some places the clay comes down very 
close to the water, but there is always an outlier of rock 
shielding it from the action of the waves. In one spot I 
observed that the overflow of a small stream had washed out 
a chasm in the clay at least thirty or forty feet deep, showing 
that the deposit is of very considerable thickness. 

Between this village of Collieston and the mouth of the 
Ythan lies the old parish of Forvie. For many years this 
tract of country, extending some three or four miles along 
the coast, has been covered with sand to a great depth. The 
remains of the church walls were at a recent date still trace- 
able above the sand on the high lands near the shore. Tradi- 
tion says the destruction was accomplished in a single night, 
and adds, that it was in consequence of a curse pronounced 
upon it. The lands belonged to a fair heiress who had declined 
the addresses of a bold suitor. Determined to carry his 
point, he tried to carry off the damsel, and so succeeded that 
neither he nor she were ever heard of more ; but from the 
receding boat in which he bore her from the shore came the 
wild and weird-like strain — 

The weight of a woman's malison 

Be ever on this land. 
And ne'er let the haughs of Forvie 

Bear aught but bent and sand. 

And the haughs of Forvie do bear nothing but bent and sand 
to this day. 

We pass the village of Collieston and keep on northwards, 
and find the same high precipitous coast line for several miles, 
but so indented by creeks and narrow tortuous ravines as to 
render the walk along the cliffs a very long one. We discover 
a good many caves, some of them of great extent. Numbers 
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of these enter from the sea, and require a boat to reach them. 
Others are far above the sea-level, indicating an upheaval of the 
land. One of these latter I explored on one occasion. The 
following account of it, from notes made at the time, may not 
be uninteresting. Turning round a grassy hillock on the 
brae face, the mouth of the cavern lay before us, not as we 
expected in the cliff, but in the green side of the brae. A 
good deal of debris and clay had been washed into it, but this 
made it the more accessible, and we had no difficulty in 
entering. When we had descended the mound of rubbish 
accumulated in the mouth, we found ourselves in a cave of 
large dimensions, and very lofty in the roof. At first we felt 
as if the darkness was very great, but we soon became ac- 
customed to the gloom. We penetrated a good way, till the 
sides approached so near as merely to allow us to pass, though 
there seemed still little or no diminution in the height of the 
roof. By the time we had got to the narrow part of the cave 
it was quite dark, for we were not provided with torches, and 
we took the precaution of holding on to each other (there were 
two of us), and feeling our way before we ventured to put down 
our feet. It was well we did so, for, after surmounting a lump 
of table-rock, we could find no further footing. I set myself 
against the rock, so as to hold my companion more firmly. 
He reached over and stretched down his foot, but could find no 
landing ; we got stones and threw them over, not without a 
slight quickening of the pulse, when we heard them bound 
from side to side, and dash with a hollow sound on the floor 
fer below. Here there was a forcible termination to om- 
advance. When we turned to retrace om- steps, a fine sight 
presented itself to our gaze. Our eyes, now accustomed to 
the gloom, could see the whole of that portion of the cavern 
we had just traversed, lit up as it was by rays from the 
entrance. The entrance being upwards, and not sheer out, 
we could not see out to the sea, but the opening admitted 
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light enough to show the proportions of the cave. I measured 
from the brink of the cavern to the entrance, and found it to 
be about forty-five yards. Water was percolating from above, 
and dropping in all directions. The floor and sides were 
covered with a coating of fine red clay, but no calcareous 
incrustation appeared ; from which it would seem that lime is 
absent from the rocks here. In the statistical account of this 
parish I find this remark, in reference to the caves : ^* One of 
these, called Hell-lum, is upwards of two hundred feet in 
length, and the pitch of the arch within rises to more than 
thirty feet.** Probably my friend and myself had narrowly 
escaped exploring, both faster and further than desirable, 
this Hadean chimney. 

On a high rock jutting out into the sea stand the ruins of 
the old Castle of Slains. North of it is a fine bay, with a 
beautiful sandy beach, but within a few yards of the shore of 
this beach numerous sunken reefs and rocks, just raising their 
ridges above the surface of the water, render the navigation 
of the coast very dangerous. 

Here I was rather disagreeably made acquainted with a 
peculiar feature, often met with on this coast. Looking from 
the castle towards the little bay, the dry white sand of whose 
shore was glittering in the sun, you see first of all a pretty 
steep grassy descent, ridged diagonally and horizontally with 
the tracks made by sheep and cattle grazing. Beneath this, 
rather more than two-thirds down the slope, stretches out a 
broad grbssy platform, level, and greener than the rest. 
Beyond, again, the slope descends as before till it meets the 
beach. I had lingered at the castle to sketch, and my friend 
was far in advance. Seeing such an apparently smooth field 
before me, and expecting to have the impetus of my first 
descent checked by the broad green patch before I had to 
make the second descent to the water, I began to run down 
the slope, bounding over the cattle paths, and acquiring con- 
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siderable speed, when all at onoey as I reached the middle 
ground, I found I had plunged into a deep morass. I got out 
with all haste, and no detriment, beyond being well covered 
with mud about the legs, but had to make a considerable 
detour before I reached the beach. The clay had formed a 
ridge by the beating up of the sea. This ridge had accumu- 
lated water from the numerous springs which abound in the 
xocks above, and also the debris of vegetable matter, till soil 
was formed ; so that at last there was a natiMral water meadow 
hanging midway down this steep brae face. These occur fre- 
quently, almost wherever there is a beach, and are carefully 
preserved by the people. A very little labour with the spade 
would drain any one of them, but as they afford the richest 
pasture to be met with near, their extension is fostered, rather 
than prevented. 

Not far from this point, still northward, is a very extensive 
cave, called The Dripping Cave. It differs from the last I 
mentioned, in that it occurs in limestone, and is filled with 
stalactites and stalagmite. At one time some of the stalactites 
were continuous from roof to floor, and were very beautiful. 
I am sorry to say, however, that the most of them have been 
taken away and used for lime. I searched in vain for this cave. 
It seems that the overhanging clay^ which is continuous all 
along the cliffe, had fallen in mass over the entrance and 
closed it. I examined all the brae, and climbed down to the 
sea Hne, and examined the rocks below. Much did I see that 
was interesting, but not the cave. A stream of water strongly 
charged with calcareous matter was falling over the cliffs, and 
covering the rocks with a Umy incrustation. The water was 
actually percolating through the cave ; but so completely was 
it at that time closed, that though, as I afterwards learned, I 
must have passed and repassed the spot where it was, it yet 
remained undiscovered. I am informed that it is again 
accessible, and I hope in the course of the ensuing summer to 
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examine it. In this neighbourhood, where the clay reaches 
the edge of the cliffs, it is fringed with tall grass. When the 
culms have withered and fidlen over the cliff, the water from 
the high ground runs along them, dropping from their points, 
and, such is the vertical character of the cliffs, it falls one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet into the water below. 

As I have already stated, the principal jrocks met with 
on this part of the coast are gneiss and mica slate. — To these 
may be added various porphyritic combinations, and basalt. 

The next parish, Cruden, carries on the coast line seven miles 
further. The gneiss and mica slate extend part of this way, 
after which there is a broad sandy beach, called the Ward of 
Cruden. The south end of this beach is marked by a remark- 
able reef of sunken rocks running far out into the sea, called 
the Scar« of Cruden, and many a gallant ship has been wrecked 
upon them. Northward the bay is terminated by precipitous 
cliffs of red granite, which extend from this point onward 
beyond Peterhead. 

There is little to be told of this part of the coast, beyond a 
few descriptive remarks to exemplify how it has been dis- 
rupted, and torn, and heaved into the most rugged and 
frowning coast line exhibited almost anywhere, — indicating a 
'Hv/rgichim ma/re,^* and forcibly reminding us of Horace's 
" infames scopvlos acroceraunia.'* 

On the first granite headland after passing the Ward of 
Cruden stands the modem Slains Castle, the seat of the 
Earls of Erroll. It is almost insulated, a strip of sea running 
round to the north, and trending so far west as to leave only 
a narrow isthmus by which to obtain access to the castle. 
This arm of the sea is called the Langhaven, and is quite 
narrow ; it is, in fact, a mere rent or fissure on a large scale. 
It contains deep water, and its sides are so perpendicular and 
so high, that, in looking up from below, the eye does not per- 
ceive a much greater breadth of sky than, looking down, it 
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perceives breadth of water. Seaward the cliflTs are equally 
high and equally precipitous. It is said that from the library 
or drawing-room windows a stone dropped falls directly into 
the water. A carriage way formerly ran round the castle, but 
this has now disappeared, owing to the fall of a large portion 
of rock. Looking from these windows, nothing is to be seen 
but sea and sky. 

Not far from the castle there is a cave of peculiar construc- 
tion. It opens to the sea below water-mark, runs horizontally 
for a considerable distance into the rock, and then rises till it 
comes to the surface in a field some way from the edge of the 
cliflf. From the rolling of the waves into the cavern below, 
an atmospheric current is created, sufi&ciently strong to blow 
into the air any light article thrown into the upper aperture 
of the cave ; and when there is a gale from the east a column 
of spray rises continuously from it. This cave, as well as 
the one formerly noticed, has received the name of " Hell- 
lum;"* indeed every cave of similar form obtains this desig- 
nation all over this coast. 

Many insulated rocks, of nearly equal altitude with the 
main line of coast, are scattered all along at various distances 
from the shore. One of the most famous of these is called 
the Dun Buy. Although Dr. Johnson, in his " Tour to the 
Hebrides" says of it, in reference to the urgent request of 
Lady Erroll that he should not leave Slains without seeing 
the Dun Buy, that there is nothing about it to detain atten- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, to those who see it a very striking 
object, standing isolated and bare, majestic and unmoved, 
amid the buffetings of northern storms. Description can 
convey no idea of the peculiar feelings of awe and wonder 
created by the sight of such eflfects of forces, with whose 
operations we are now unacquainted. This rock has, more- 
over, been rendered classical by Sir Walter Scott's introduction 

* " Imn," Scottice for chimney. 
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of it into hifl story of "The Antiquary.*' "Are ye mad? 
eaii ihe mendicant; Francie o' Fowrsheugh, and he was ibB 
best craigsman that ever speeled a heugh (mair by tok^i^ he 
brak his neck on the Dun Buy of Slains), wad xia hae ventured > 
upon the Halkethead eraigs after sundown." 

My fayourite rock is one which the oftener I see it strikes 
me the more. It is some two or three hundred yaards in 
length, surrounded by the sea, but lying in the mouth of one 
of these rifled fissures with yertical sides. On the side 
towards the land it presents a smooth surface of red granite, 
apparently as smooth as if dressed with a chisel^ and in the 
centre it is perforated with a triangular hole^ of gigantic 
dimensions. The upper surface is covered with grass and sea 
flowers, Galium vemum, Statice a/rmeria (thrift), SUene 
maritima (catchfly), saxifrages, &c. &c., and it is the secure 
breeding-place of thousands of sea fowl. When the sun 
shines brilliantly on this rock, lighting up its reflection in deep 
emerald water, it is a sight to gaze at for hours together. 

The famous open cave called the BuUers of Buchan, or in 
the local dialect Birs Buchan, is in this locality. On the 
north side of a little creek, presentiag the usual perpendicular 
walls of immense height, the rocks jut out some way 
into the sea. In this promontory, a huge circular pot has 
been scooped out. Its sides present perpendicular walls of 
rock, and towards the sea they are of inconsiderable thickness, 
at one point, on the upper edge, not more than one or two 
yards, narrowing even to less for a very little way. It is 
reckoned a feat to walk round, and a story is told of a man 
who, in a drunken fit, took a wager that he would gallop 
round on horseback. He accomplished the feat, but, on 
becoming sober, was so startled by the risk he had run, that 
he died of fright. The sea flows in by a natural arch. In 
stormy weather, with an easterly wind, the dashing of the 
waves through this narrow aperture, and the recoil they make 
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against the sides of the chasm, resemble the boiling of a huge 
caldron; and hence the name. I Tisited it once (among 
many visits) on a beautifully calm day. Taking boat we 
rowed round the point, and found the entrance not much 
wider than admitted an ordinary sized four-oared fishing 
boat. Even in the smoothest weather there is inside % 
peculiar roll in the water, and as the rock is cavemed out in all 
directions, and to great depths, there is a hollow roar, which 
adds greatly to the impressiveness of the strange scene. 
In the pompous language of Dr. Johnson, which is, however, 
well adapted for such a description as this: '*We found 
ourselves in a place, which, though we could not think our- 
selves in danger, we could scarcely survey without some 
recoil of the mind. The basin in which we floated was 
nearly circular, perhaps thirty yards in diameter. We were 
enclosed by a natural wall, rising steep on every side to a 
height which produced the idea of insurmountable confinement. 
The interception of all lateral light caused a dismal gloom. 
Roxmd us was a perpendicular rock, above us the distant sky, 
and below us an unknown profundity of water.*' He adds, 
with a naivete perhaps still more descriptive of the character- 
istic "awesomeness" of the place, **If I had any malice 
against a walking spirit, instead of laying him in the Red 
Sea, I would condemn him to reside in the BuUer Buchan." 

Beyond Cruden, the coast Une extends about five miles 
through the parish of Peterhead, commencing a little to the 
south of the point of Buchan-ness, and reaching beyond the 
town of Peterhead, to the mouth of the river Ugie. "Between 
the parish of Cruden," I quote from the Statistical Report, 
"and the fishing village of Boddam, in this parish, the sea is 
bounded by high cliffs of granite and other primary rock, 
forming mural precipices: and this part of the coast is 
indented with many chasms, fissures, and caves, and these 
in some cases divide the granite from the trap rock. From 
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Boddam, to the Bay of Sandford, the coast is low and rocky. 
The Bay of Sandford^ extending some distance inland, is 
bounded by a flat sandy shore, intermixed with pebbles.'* 
Between the point of Salt House Head and Keith-point, 
on which the town of Peterhead is built, the Bay of Peterhead 
extends about a mile inland. Its shores are flat and rocky, 
terminating in sand and pebbles at its innermost bound. 
All this coast, from Boddam to Peterhead, although low 
towards the sea, the rocks scarcely appearing above high 
water, except where the heads run out, and a flat sandy beach 
extending most of the way, is nevertheless abutted upon by 
cliffs of clay of considerable height, so that the general 
outline of the coast appears high. From Keith-point, which 
is the most easterly nook of Scotland, the coast recedes till 
the mouth of the Ugie is reached, preserving the same 
character of a rock bottom, a sandy beach, and steep diluvial 
cliffs abutting on the sands. 

" The whole of the parish of Peterhead (I quote again from 
the Statistical Report) is upon primitive rock. In the Stirling 
Hill, Black Hill, and Hill of Cowsrieve, the granite or syenite 
rises to the surface. Along the coast, and in other parts of the 
parish, it is covered with clay, supposed to be diluvial, and other 
matters, to a greater or less depth. Upon the Stirling Hill the 
granite rises to the surface, or nearly so, over an extent of from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres. In every place 
where the syenite or granite is laid bare, embedded masses, 
veins, or dikes of primitive trap, gneiss, quartz, and compact 
felspar alternate with and run through it. In some cases 
one-half of a block is granite and the other primitive trap, in 
complete cohesion, and often passing into each other. At the 
old Castle of Boddam the rock is separated by a fissure or 
chasm, one side of which is granite and the other primitive 
trap. This chasm runs east and west, the granite being on 
the south and the trap on the north, with a considerable angle 
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to the horizon. Near the Bnchan-ness Lighthouse there is a 
pretty extensive bed of homstone porphyry. The rock along 
the coast, from Bnchan-ness to the month of the Ugie, may 
be seen at low-water mark, and consists of granite, primitive 
trap, syenite, gneiss, compact felspar, felspar porphyry, and 
qnartz, variously associated with each other. The Meet-hill 
is covered with a deep mass of diluvial clay. At the Brick- 
work, which is about fifty yards from the beach, and where 
the clay has been cut to the depth of from thirty to forty feet, 
it exhibits various strata, which appear to have been deposited 
at different times, from their differences in quality and colour: 
some of the deposits are not above an inch in depth, while 
others Eire several feet. The skeleton of a bird was (in 1887) 
dug out of the clay here, at the depth of twenty-five feet 
from the surface, and about fifteen or twenty feet above the 
level of the sea." This clay, mixed in some places with 
rounded pebbles, covers a very considerable part of the 
parish. 

When I come to speak of the chalk flints I shall have to 
recur to this portion of the coast. Meantime I pursue my 
general sketch. 

The next three miles represent the coast line of the parish 
of St. Fergus. The beach is flat and sandy, and the whole 
line of shore is thrown into two divisions by the rocks at 
Scotston Craig, each division forming a rude segment of a 
circle ; the one extending from the mouth of the Ugie to the 
craig, and the other onwards to near Rattray Head. The 
shore is completely cut off from the inland by a series of hills, 
which have been formed by the drifting of sand, and which, 
being thickly covered with bent-grass, prevent the sand-drift 
from encroaching on the rich arable lands of the interior. 

The only rocks in situ are to be seen at Craig Ewen, near 
the mouth of the Ugie, and at Scotston Head. 

At Craig Ewen we have a granite containing very little 
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quartz in its composition, and e^diibiting, although rarely^ 
veins of eompact felspar of a deep red colour. 

At Seotston Head the rocks are accessible only at low 
water. They consist of granite, gneiss, trap, quartz, and lime- 
stone. "The gneiss and granite," says the Statistical Report^ 
appear often in close and inseparable union. The granite 
varies in appearance as it comes more or less into contact with 
the gneiss. When the junction is complete it is white; 
where the granite underlies the gneiss, but without any union 
between them except contiguity, it assumes a dark colour, 
and discovers more hornblende in its composition than in its 
other positions. At one point the granite is graphic (i. e. the 
crystals of felspar are iarge> and so disposed as to present the 
appearance of rude lettering). The limestone is separated by 
a fissure from the granite, but appears in one or two places 
united to the gneiss ; and there is reason to believe that it 
forms a junction with the granite at a more remote distance 
from the shore. At Hythie, in the parish of Old Deer, and 
in a line due west from Seotston Head, limestone and granite 
of the same character as at tl^ latter place make their appear- 
ance, in very intimate union. At Blackstones, between 
Seotston rocks and Craig Ewen, there are three distinct 
congeries of large boulders within the flood-mark, consisting 
indiscriminately of granite, graphic granite^ primary and 
secondary limestone, puddingstone, grauwacke^ (i^eiss and 
basalt." 

I have copied these sentences from the statistical account, 
and have retained the words primary £»id secondary limestone 
because I found them there. I have, however, no evidence to 
give as to the distinction between the limestones, further than 
that the descripti<Hi denominated secondary is said to contain 
fossils of the Ammonite genus, and also mussels; these last 
being, however, distinct from any of the known existing 
species. 
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In parts of the parish, beneath the soil, the sab-stratum 
consists of sand, mixed with remains of marine testacea* 
There are also indieations along the coast that the land haa 
been gaining (m the sea. 

The parish of Crimond carries on the coast two miles far- 
ther. Beach and sandhills form the predominating features, 
exeept at Battray Head, where there is a long ridge of low 
lying roeks, called Battray Brigs, running at right angles to 
the shore, and extending a mile and three-quarters in an 
easterly direction into the German Ocean. Great part of this 
ridge is only visible at low water. These roeks seem to ecm- 
sist of granite, whinstone, and trap, and limestone also occurs 
in various places. The principal feature of interest on this 
part of the coast is the existence of a large lake, called the Loch 
of Strabeg.^ In a. n. 1700 this loch was of very small extent, 
and open to the sea, so that small vessels could enter it. 
About 1720 a severe easterly gale silted up this communica- 
tion. The loch now covers an area of about five hundred 
and fifty acres, and it receives all the streams of the neigh- 
bourhood. It has no outlet, and is wholly firesh. Its average 
depth is about three and a half feet, and it is being gradually 
filled up with the detritus carried into it by the streams. I 
said there is no outlet to it, but it is very apparent that the 
overplus of the waters finds its way to the sea, through the 
sandbank which separates the loch from the ocean. This 
belt of sand is, however, about half a mile in breadth. 

From Battray Point, four miles carries us over the seaboard 
of Lo(nmay parish, a flat sandy beach, trending considerably 
to the westward. Two miles more covot the parish of Bathen, 
(me point of which, that of Cairnbulg, runs out northwards 
into the sea, the coast line receding again south-westward, so 
as to form a very considerable bay between it and Kinnaird's 
Head, immediately to the south of which last lies the town of 
Frasersburg. 
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The coast line of Frasersbnrgh parish extends about four 
miles; two miles of this to the sonth of the town are low 
and sandy; the rest is rocky, but not high, except at 
Kinnaird's Head, which, forming the turning point of the 
Moray Firth, stands out a high and bold headland. The 
rocks on the coast are gneiss and mica slate. Mormond Hill, 
lying to the south, in the interior is quartz rock surroxmded 
by gneiss. Its height is eight hundred and ten feet. At 
the upper end of the town of Frasersbnrgh limestone occurs, 
and is quarried for building purposes. Limestone also 
occurs in the parishes of Lonmay and Bathen. 

Westward the two parishes of Pitsligo and Aberdour 
complete the district of Buchan in the shire of Aberdeen, in 
this direction. The real boundaries of Buchan proper are 
the Doveron on this side, and the Don to the south. 

The coast line of Pitsligo is four miles in length. My 
impression of its appearance from a ride along the coast was, 
that from Frasersbnrgh to Eosehearty it was sandy, rising 
into considerable hills, and at low water presenting low flat 
rocks beyond the beach. Onwards from Eosehearty towards 
Aberdour it is very different, rising the whole way in an 
uninterrupted mural line of blackened and rifted precipices. 

I stayed two days one summer at Braco Park, about a mile 
west from Eosehearty. To wile away a forenoon we went 
to fish from the rocks. The house was about a quarter 
of a mile from the sea. A single field lay between. To 
within a hundred yards of the edge of the cliff this field 
presented a steep descent. At that point a little marshy 
hollow was carpeted with AnagaUia teneUa, or the pale bog 
pimpernel, and starred with the beautiful Pamassia palvstris. 
Vaulting a three foot wall of loose stones, five or six yards 
more took us to the cliffs. These are so precipitous that 
there are but one or two places where it is possible to descend 
them. In descending, we passed a fissure going down plumb 
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to the water quite narrow, with equidistant sides perfectly 
vertical, in which the swell was roaring far into the 
earth with a hollow sound. This and numerous other 
fissures run further into the cliffs than the most adventurous 
have ever yet penetrated. Of this particular one it is related 
that in it a too curious explorer lost his life. He took with 
him the national musical instrument — the bagpipes, that he 
might indicate by their strains to his friends on the earth 
how far he had penetrated into it. It requires too great 
credulity to believe all that is told as to the length of time 
his music was heard, or the distance inland at which the 
decreasing sounds were audible; one thing is certain, they 
ceased at last, nor did he ever return to tell how he had fared. 
About half way down the* rocks a broad platform expanded, 
from which, by various perilous ways, it was possible to reach 
near the water, but at no point to attain it. Seated here on a 
jutting crag, with our legs hanging over the deep green 
water, nought was to be seen but the wide expanse of ocean 
before us, unscaleable walls on either hand, and behind the 
rugged precipices, our line of descent adown their faces 
scarcely discernible. Westward, like a dim haze, rose into 
mid air the old red sandstone cliffs of Troup-Head, the long 
roll of the Moray Firth every now and then sending a cloud 
of spray far up their rugged sides, while they stood out as if 
in bold defiance or proud contempt of its buffetings. The 
features of solitude are periodically changed during the season 
of the herring fishing ; at least for an hour or two every even- 
ing, when the boats from Frasersburg may be seen shooting 
out in crescent form from east to north-west, and those of 
Bosehearty stretching away to join them in an inner segment. 
It is a lovely sight to watch them from these rocks on a July 
or August evening, as the line of boats attenuates, and they 
gradually grow indistinct and dim in the distance, till the 
scene which was but now instinct with life, and that a life 
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fall of the excitement of the deep and its perils, is again 
resigned to the wild solitude and undisputed sovereignty of 
ocean. Such is a rude picture from this rock-bound coast. 

On the afternoon of the same day we rode along the cliffs 
as far as Aberdour. The same stupendous cliffs are wit- 
nessed ; but the colour of the rocks changes from the greys 
and blacks of the gneiss and the mica slates to the reds and 
browns of the old red. All along this coast deep glens run 
into the interior, so narrow and so steep in their declivities 
that it is necessary to make the roads zig-zag down their 
sides, and so up again. In these dens, as they are called, 
such as the Den of Aberdour, the Den of Auchmedden, the 
Den of Dardar, the climate is so mild that stations for many 
of the rarer plants of our country tire found in them. I only 
specify the rare and beautiful Trientalis Europaa, Caves 
abound in the sea-cliffs, several of which derive a deep local 
interest, from their having afforded hiding places, after the 
battle of Culloden, to Lord Ktsligo, the Jacobite lord of all 
that land. There is also to be seen at Pitjossie a stupendous 
natural arch, through which the tide flows at high water, and 
said in grandeur and magnificence to equal, if not surpass, 
the BuUers of Buchan. But the astonishing feature of the 
latter spot is not the arch, but the basin into which the 
waters flow. 

Gamrie, with its famous fish-beds, follows Aberdour. On 
these I do not enter. Beyond Banff, at Boyndie Bay, the 
chalk flints occur, as we shall see immediately, when we trace 
the course and extent of this curious deposit. 

We now turn to the consideration of the chalk flints. 

Running slightly to the south of west, there is a ridge of high 
ground, taking its rise nearly at Buchan-ness, and stretching 
across the country continuously for eight to ten miles; 
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at its eastern extremity it brancheb One of the forks ter- 
minates south of Bnchan-ness in the mass of granite ahready 
mentioned, under the name of Stirling Hill. The other runs 
north of Buchan-ness, and may be said to terminate in the 
granitic escarpment of the Black hills. All along the shore, 
wherever between these points the rocks admit of a beach, 
quantities of water-worn flints are found mingled with the 
other pebbles, evidently brought there by the waves. They 
are also found, although sparingly, on the southern ridge, or 
Stirling hill. But on the Black hill, and neighbouring hill of 
Invemettie, the surface is almost covered with them. This 
ridge, .at the distance of about seven and a half miles from the 
sea at Salthouse-head, attains an inland distance of about five 
miles from the coast opposite Slains. The flints are met with 
on the surface at various points along that line. The ridge is 
bare and moorish, but covered with peat and heather, and this 
prevents the flints from being accurately traced. At this point, 
however, seven and a half miles along the ridge, and five 
miles from the sea, they have been laid bare. 

They occur at the extreme verge of the parish of Old Deer, 
and are principally seen at the farm of Bogingarrie, on the 
lands of Einmundy. The ridge of hill here trends to the 
north, coming round again towards the west, so as to expose 
to the south a deep bay, with a considerable slope to the 
south. The hill is covered with moss and heather, and is 
partly planted. The south face of the hill has been xmder 
cultivation for the last forty years. The flints are seen on 
the surface, commencing pretty far up on the east side of the 
hollow, and following at the same height the crescent form of 
the bay, disappearing among the heather, which has not yet 
been removed, on the extreme west. They are in great abun- 
dance, covering a space of from twelve to twenty yards in 
breadth. 

About 1880, in cutting a ditch to carry off the surface 
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water from the garden of the farmhouse of Bogingarrie, the 
bed of flints was come upon, and found to be of considerable 
thickness. The ditch ran from south-west to north-east, 
traversing the flint-bed, and a short cross ditch lay in the 
line of the bed. 

When I saw the ditch first it had been open a good many 
years, and had become partly filled up. It had, however, 
a singular appearance. It was crossed by the road to the 
house, and the water-run of the bridge was quite choked with 
rounded flints of all sizes. Above the bridge the bottom of 
the ditch was quite covered with rounded flints, brought down 
by torrents. As you ascended the bum you could see the 
nature of the ground. The layer of soil was extremely thin, 
and below it the ditch was cut through a stiff yellow clay, 
scarcely a pure clay, more like a yellow clayey gravel, and so 
hard as to be pierced with difficulty. Until you reach the 
bed itself very few flints are to be seen amongst the clay. 
The top end of the ditch and the cross one are in the bed. 
The flints lie closely packed together, embedded in the already 
mentioned clayey matrix. 

Many of them weather when exposed to the air, becoming 
white, and in some cases they shiver into flakes. When 
newly taken out of the bed they usually break with a clear 
fracture, but soon they become hard and lose their facile 
cleavage. Every one contains some trace of organic remains. 
I have examined a great many, and rarely missed seeing some 
indication of such; although it is more rare to find the fossils 
sufiiciently perfect to make them worth preserving. 

In the localities near Peterhead there have been found 
"considerable variety of the Echini family, occasionally entire, 
but more frequently only small portions of the impressions 
of these shells are found. Single spines frequently occur, 
and are distinctly marked. The Mocera/nius, Pecten, and 
Terebraitda are very abundant.** 
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Flints are also found on the surface of the Hill of Skelmuir, 
adjoining Bogingarrie. This hill is separated from the Hill 
of Kinmundy by a valley and a deep morass, called the Bog 
of Ardallie. South-westward they are found in great abundance 
on the Hill oi Dudwick, in the parish of Ellon. This seems 
to be their southmost limit. I learn from a paper of Mr. 
Christie, of BanflF, published in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine for 1831, that they occur, as already alluded to, 
at Boyndie Bay, in that shire, and also in a mass of diluvium 
covering the high grounds between Turriff and Delgaty Castle. 
The flints at Boyndie Bay are found strewed along the shore, 
and contain traces of zoophytic organic remains. Those at 
Delgaty are likewise characterised by the remains of sponges, 
&c. The station at the latter place is ten miles from the sea, 
and is the highest ground in the neighbourhood. The flints 
are found, as already mentioned, in a mass of clay, cresting 
the hills. None are found in the hollows. 

I am indebted to Mr. Salter for a list of upwards of twenty 
species, which he named from the specimens I have collected 
at various times. The best specimens are deposited in the 
Jermyn Street Museum. He has described and figured three 
as new species. 

The other rocks in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Bogingarrie flints are granite, trap, and limestone. We have 
northward, white granite at Smallbarn; and red at Newton 
and Greenmyre. The rising ground on which the house of 
Kinmundy stands is a greenstone trap. Nothing but this 
was met with in digging the foundations of the house. It 
was also met with, along with a loose gravel below it, in sink- 
ing the well close by to the depth of forty-six feet. On 
further deepening the well, thirty feet of solid rock were gone 
through. It comes to the surface in the wood behind the 
house, and is quarried for dykes and drains. In the hollow 
behind, again at Cassieford, we have a deep deposit of peat. 
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On the south side of the hill at Millhill, granite and gravel; 
on the north, granite, quarried for building purposes. Below 
Barnyards there is an escarpment of what seems to be mica 
slate. West from that, all over the hills of Coynach and 
Knock, there are immense boulders of clinkstone — Heathens 
as they are called there. These are water-worn and striated; 
some of them are many tons in weight. Four miles fiirther, 
at Hythie, limestone resting on granite. North-westward, at 
Annochie, we have limestone quarried for burning. It is much 
cut up by veins, dykes and blocks of gneiss, from which we 
may gather it rests there upon gneiss. It is impure, containing 
a good deal of magnesia. Beautiful specimens of calcareous 
spar are met with now and then in drusy cavities in the rock. 

The country presents numerous simple minerals. Many 
varieties of quartz, such as milk, rose, violet, ferruginous, 
spongiform, &c., and sometimes very large specimens of rock 
crystal, are picked up in the fields. Jaspers are common. 
Veins of antimony are found in the granite, and several 
varieties of the ores of iron. Manganese in the dendritic 
fonn is seen sometimes in the limestone. Crystals of schorl, 
sometimes of large size, I have often procured from huge 
fragments of white quartz. In one spot there is a quarry of 
these quartz blocks, some of them of great size. They are 
not water-worn. I once picked up a piece of granite with 
numerous small crystals of beryl. 

In the peat are found trunks of trees, principally oak, and 
large quantities of branches of birch and hazel, with nuts of 
the latter. Not a hazel bush has been seen in the district 
for upwards of a hundred years; yet in some places, by simply 
turning over the turf, hundreds and thousands of hazel nuts 
may be laid bare. The antlers of stags have also been dug 
in the district, but not recently. 

I must now call your attention to another geological feature. 
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of very peculiar intereat. I find it stated in my college notes 
(made in 1839 — 40), that the greensand was said to exist in 
Craden; a fact which I believe was communicated by the 
late Dr. Knight, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, to the late 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, of Glasgow College, previously to the 
date I have mentioned. I have shown, both to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow and to the Geological Society of 
London, that fragments at least of a greensand formation 
do exist in these northern granitic countries. 

I have formerly described this deposit as running through 
two parishes, Slains and Cruden. And I have stated that 
it differs in its lithological character in different places. 
It is possible that the deposit in Slains belongs to a formation 
equivalent to what is known as the "English Crag." 

I will describe this deposit first from my own data, and 
refer afterwards to the evidence which has led me to alter my 
opinion as to the rocks. 

The places from which my specimens are taken are six or 
eight miles distant from each other. The first, which we now 
suppose to be " Crag,'' lies most to the south, about two miles 
inland from CoUieston. The deposit takes the form of a ridge 
of hills, surrounding three sides of a loch. This loch has been 
ascertained to be in one place fifty-two feet in depth; and the 
hills rise around it to the height of from forty to fifty feet. 
They are composed of gravel, mingled with corominuted 
shells, and amongst their gravel are water-worn nodules of 
limestone, mica slate, and gneiss. The limestone nodules 
contain organic remains. Our gardener, who collected my 
specimens, says he broke the most he saw, but only found 
the remains in one. The sand and gravel among which these 
nodules occur are full of the debris of marine shells; and 
Mr. Jameson has printed a list of such, at page 372 of the 
Geological Society^s Journal for 1860. The nodules are much 
water-worn, and the loose fragments of shells are very much 
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abraded. Mr. Searles Wood, the great authority on the 
*' Crag," has communicated to Mr. Jameson his opinion 
that these fossils have a decidedly ''Crag" aspect. 

The deposit at the other point, namely Moreseat, and which 
I have no hesitation in saying is nndonbtedly a fragment of 
greensand, were described as consisting of a calcareous sand, 
visibly stratified, of a greyish hue, and also composed of com- 
minuted shells. This I had examined, and after the date of 
my first paper I examined it for myself. I abstract what I 
have elsewere said of it from the Philosophical Magazine 
for December, 1850. 

The greensand is found at Moreseat, in the parish of 
Cruden. The locality is on the ridge of high ground running 
south-west from Buchan-ness. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood the evidence of extensive denudation is very marked. 
The deposit, though its existence was known, was brought 
more completely to light in this way. The proprietor of the 
farm, Mr. Johnstone, had built a new mill, and on making 
an excavation for the water wheel, several large and curious 
shells, embedded in a fine-grained compact sandstone, were 
turned up. The sandstone itself, previously little noticed in 
this locality, would have been enough to attract notice, far 
more the shells. One of these was the fragment of a cast of 
an ammonite. The portion preserved was at least four inches 
in diameter. The deposit was about nine feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and yielded water freely. The wheel is now 
built in, and the locality in consequence cannot be examined. 
Several hundred cartloads of material were taken from this 
excavation, and used to fill up inequalities in the surrounding 
fields. It is to be regretted that this mass was not examined 
previous to its being thus used, as it too is now beyond 
reach. About four hundred yards to the north-east of the 
first spot opened the fossils were again met with, in opening 
a ditch as a fence to a field newly reclaimed from moss. I 
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examined this ditch in 1850. The deposit is from one to 

three feet below the surface, and traceable one or two hundred 

yards. An excavation about seven feet in depth was made, 

and the section presented irregular layers of unctuous clay, of 

a dark brown colour and soapy feel, and so tough and 

adhesive as to render it a work of considerable labour to dig 

it out. Interstratified with this clay were thin layers of 

a compact sandstone. These layers of sandstone were not 

continuous; they graduated into each other, thinned out, 

disappeared, and reappeared, most confusedly. They were 

very much incliued, dipping towards the south. The whole 

mass had much the appearance of having been drifted; 

although, from the nature of the matrix, and the state of 

preservation in which the shells are found, it does not appear 

as if it could have been transported far. The sandstone is 

tough and soffc when newly dug, but hardens on exposure 

to the air, and becomes light-coloured in drying. When wet 

it presents a mottled appearance, the colouring being greenish ; 

when dry, this almost disappears. The exterior surfaces are 

quite reddened with iron. Many of the remains are casts, 

and are on the outer surfaces of the fragments of sandstone 

as well as in the interior of the masses. Of the remains 

themselves, flattened spatangi are most abundant. Mr. 

Salter and Mr. Baily have named twenty species from my 

specimens, and Mr. Salter considers these clearly conclusive 

that this fragment belongs to the " Upper Greensand." 

Some of the species are new. 

Flints, as you are aware, are found in the highest beds of 
the cretaceous group, and they seem to be invariably formed 
around some organic body. I do not enter to-night into the 
various theories (principally those of Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Bowerbank) as to their origin, but will only quote Mr. Ansted's 
remark regarding them: "They are," he says, "equally 
puzzling to the geologist, the chemist, and the zoologist." 
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I may add, when ihey are found, as in Buchan, overlying 
the granite, they form a geological problem about as hard to 
solve as their own substance. 

From our brief survey of the surrounding country, we saw 
that the predominating rocks are the crystalline and the 
stratified unfossiliferous. Only in one instance did we find 
a limestone with organics (an ammonite), which might con- 
sequently belong to a later formation. . Old red sandstone 
occurs at Aberdeen, again certainly at G-amrie, but it has not 
been positively seen at any point between, although it has 
been supposed that it may nevertheless envelope the primary 
rocks along the coast beneath the sea level. Oolite and 
wealden beds occur in the neighbourhood of Elgin. The 
distance between these beds at Llanbride and the flints of 
Buchan cannot be less than fifty or sixty miles. Water-worn 
fossils of the Lias occur at Blackpots, near Banff, but there 
they are manifestly in a drifted clay. The old red sandstone 
is the newest rock that is known to occur over all Banffshire, 
consequently the whole of that county comes between the 
deposit under consideration and the newer formations of 
Morayshire. 

This newly-determined greensand of Cruden is the only 
rock at aU approaching, in the geological sequence, the chalk 
beds from which the chalk flints must have been derived. 
We have been forced to conclude concerning it, that if it is 
not in situ, it is at least not far removed from it. 

The question then arises. How came the flints there, and 
whence? 

Mr. Hugh Miller, cautioning the young geologist against 
concluding that because he finds a rock resting upon gneiss it 
is therefore low in the geologic scale, instances, as an example 
of the error such a conclusion would lead to, the flints and 
chalk fossils of Banff and Aberdeen lying immediately 
over it in these counties; and adds, ''It is probable that the 
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denuded members of the cretaceous group once rested upon 
it there." 

Dr. Jameson, too, in the Ediribv/rgh Philosophical Journal 
for 1881, states the same opinion^ adding that it will probably 
be found in some of the hollows of this part of Scotland. 

This is one theory: That the lower beds, and the chalk of 
this very bed itself, have been removed by denudation, leaving 
the flints resting upon the granite. 

Opposed to this theory is the fact that the flints are 
invariably water-worn. True, even according to it they would 
have presented some such appearance, but hardly to the same 
extent ; and it seems as if a denuding agency, sufficiently 
powerful to produce the rolled efiect noted, would have 
removed them, as well as the other beds and their chalk 
matrix, especially as they occur not so much in hollows as on 
the sides and summits of hills. 

Mr. Nicol states his opinion thus : " Probably these recent 
secondary formations once existed here, or may still be 
covered by the sea, and connected with the similar beds op 
the Moray Firth. This opinion is confirmed by the occur- 
rence of lias containing coal at Hogenaes, in the south of 
Sweden, where it rests on gneiss, and is covered with chalk." 

This leads on to another theory which has been suggested 
to account for these flints — ^namely, that however such secon- 
dary beds may have once existed here, these individual water- 
worn flints owe their origin to a transporting agency, which 
has brought them from the chalk formations of the Northern 
Continent. 

The volcanic and tidal agencies operate in a direction 
between southrwest and north-east. All the mountain ranges 
and great formations of our island assume in the general 
that direction. The great mountain range of Norway 
assumes the same, I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
Norwegian geology to connect it skilfully with Scottish. At 
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Ghristiania there is a gronp belonging partly to the lower and 
partly to the upper Silurian rocks. True chalk with flints 
has been clearly determined in some parts of Denmark. 
This Danish group may have been continued into Norway 
at one period, and afterwards removed by denudation, the 
same agency transporting the flint nodules to our own shores. 

It may bear against such a supposition of transportation, 
that the direction of the currents seems usually to have been 
from south-west to north-east, and that for this theory it 
requires to have been reversed. It may be suggested,*Might 
not the elevation of the great northern mountain ranges of the 
Continent .have been sufficient to cause a tidal wave or current 
from its shores to these of ours, capable of exercising the 
transporting power required ? The presumption is, however, 
against such a supposition. 

Standing on the ridge of the hill of Kinmundy, and looking 
towards the south and east, there is spread out before the eye 
a wide expanse. Slightly to the north of eastward the ridge 
is continuous to the sea at Buchan-ness. Westward it undu- 
lates, receding northwards, and again stretching out a 
promontory to the south. Beyond this there is a gorge 
narrow and deep, and again the hill rises, stretching away 
westward and northward, and running out in a series of high 
grounds by Dudwick towards Turriff and Delgaty, and so 
onwards to the sea at Boyndie. Between this ridge and the 
sea, on the east and south-east, there stretches out, from the 
sort of bay described, a breadth of five or six miles of levelish 
country, presenting inequalities of surface and some rising 
grounds, but in the main levelish till it reaches the sea, with 
a coast line elevated one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the sea level. It is over this valley that the cal- 
careous sands (crag) occur. It is near its centre that the 
greensand lies; and standing, as I have said, on the hill ridge, 
and marking, as one cannot fail to mark, the band of flint 
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boulders that line near their highest, and at an equal elevation, 
the various bays and promontories, it requires no great stretch 
of imagination to conceive of the waves of the German Ocean 
as having once rolled even hither, bearing with them, and 
depositing on their innermost bounds, the rounded flints that 
mark their ancient shore. 

But it may be argued, The greensand beds lay right in the 
way, and must have suffered also from the denuding power of 
the waves. If future examination shows that these beds are 
in »itu, we must yet look for another theory. 

I have already stated that the shores of the little bays near 
Peterhead present large quantities of the rounded flints. 
These may have been either brought down by streams, or cast 
up from the sea. I have also inferred, from the condition of my 
specimens of organic remains from the Cruden greensand, 
that that formation is either in situ, or at least not far 
removed from its original position, — not presenting any 
evidence of being water-rolled, and not capable of undergoing 
without destruction that process. 

I wish to connect these two facts with an idea hinted at 
by Nicol, as already quoted, and additional grounds for which 
have been pointed out to me by Mr. Hugh Miller. Across the 
southern districts of England, we have a certain sequence of 
geological foimations, including in regular succession, the 
lias, oolite, and wealden, succeeded by the cretaceous group. 
Across that portion of Scotland immediately to the north of 
the district at present under consideration, we have part of 
the same sequence, commencing with the lias. This formation 
at Cromarty is considerably to the west of the first appearance 
of the same formation in England: but this results naturally 
from what was before mentioned of the geological formations, 
running not east and west, but north-east and south-west, — 
not right, but diagonally, across the country. We have 
then lias, at Cromarty; and a lower oolite, near Elgin 
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May it not be possible, that all we want to complete the 
remaining members of the series, is simply to be able to carry 
out our section into the Moray Frith? 

Such a hypothesis receives confirmation from the fact 
that in the neighbourhood of Elgin are beds containing 
wealden fossils; which, says Nicol, we are led to suspect 
are not original formations, but fragments of more extensive 
beds, perhaps drifted to this place. The drifted clay, containing 
lias fossils at Blackpots, may also indicate a formation beneath 
the waters of the bay. By referring to the Geological Map 
of England, it will be seen that the greensand accompanies 
the chalk on the west, and on the east, the lias, &c., to the 
shore of the channel. Our patch of it at Cruden might 
form part of the termination of a similar strip, unless it too 
may be accounted for in the same way as the Moray wealdens, 
by supposing it a drifted fragment from the north. 

May we then fairly infer that at one period the space now 
occupied by the Moray Frith contained a perfect sequence 
of the Secondary formations? That first, the soft chalk strata 
suffered denudation, by the ordinary action of north-easterly 
gales, and that the roll of the German Ocean piled up its 
water- worn flint boulders along its successive ancient shores; 
and that the wealdens and oolites of Elgin, and the lias of 
Blackpots, followed in the same course? 

That part of this theory applicable to the lias of Blackpots, 
Mr. Miller states thus, in his description of that deposit: — 
** There had probably existed to the west or north-west of the 
deposit, perhaps in the midst of the open bay, formed, by the 
promontory on which it rests (for the small proportion of 
other than liassic materials which it contains seems to show 
that it could be derived from no great distance), an out-lier 
of the lower lias. The icebergs of the cold glacial period, 
propelled along the submerged land by some arctic current, 
or caught up by the gulf-stream, gradually grated it down, as 
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a mason's labourer grates down the surface of the sandstone 
slab he is engaged in polishing ; and the comminuted debris, 
borne eastward by the current, was cast down here." 

At Blackpots the lias fossils occur in clay, containing few 
other boulders. At Boyndie, further west, flint boulders are 
pitched up on the shore. And at Delgaty, ten miles inland, 
they occur in great abundance, along with boulders of quartz 
rock, but no fossils except their own. It would therefore 
appear that we owe the flint boulders and lias boulders to 
different periods. — And as the chalk overlies the lias, it may 
be that its denudation was completed, and its fossils thrown 
up on the high grounds of the interior, previous to the forma- 
tion of the boulder clay, containing the fossils of the lias. 
Although not in this locality, as far as we know the boulder 
clay has in other places (as on the banks of the Thorsa in 
Caithness) been found to contain "fragments of chalk flints, 
and also a characteristic conglomerate of the oolite, as well 
as comminuted fragments of existing shells." These facts 
seem also to favour the hypothesis just stated. 

Since I first wrote on this subject, more attention has been 
paid to the pleistocene deposits in the locality with which we 
have been dealing. I am not aware that any new facts have 
been elicited, regarding the topics I have made our subject 
to-night. And I feel that the subject altogether is one 
involved in considerable darkness, and that it is vain to 
attempt any generalisation upon it, till the local geology 
has been far more accurately examined and determined. 
To this end, the yearly labours of Mr. J. F. Jameson, of Ellon, 
are devoted, and each season adds to our knowledge of the 
country. What a curious jumble we have in that out-of-the- 
way comer of the world. Eock-bound coasts of frowning 
granite, slates, and porphyries; slips of old red sandstone, 
patches of greensand and red crag; wealden and lias, and 
chalk fossils ! And all, as we say in Scotland, pretty much 
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"carded thro* other,'* that is, mixed up promiscuously. 
Ere this gordian knot be untied, much of interest to the 
geologist, both scientific and economic, cannot fail to come 
to light, — and the labour which must be extended on the 
examination, will assuredly not be thrown away. 



EXTEAOEDINARY MEETING. 

The Society then resolved itself into an extraordinary 
meeting, to consider a reconunendation from the Council, 
** That a sum of £10 be granted from the funds of the 
Society to the Gallery of Inventions and Science, in aid of 
the objects of that institution." After considerable discussion 
the proposition was negatived, the opinion of the meeting 
being, that, having launched the institution and set it in a 
fair way of prospering, it would be better to now leave it in 
the care of its natural guardians — viz., the Library and 
Museum Committee of the Town Council. 
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NINTH ORDINAEY MEETING. 
Royal Institution, Monday, February 20th, 1866. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., F.R.8., Pbesident, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and elected 
ordinary members: — Rev. Alexander Gordon, M. A., Mr. D. 
M. Lalcaca, Mr. Albert H. Samuel, and Mr. Charles Robert 
English. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited some interesting marine speci- 
mens, lately presented to the Derby Museum by Mr. C. J. 
English, including fine examples of Velellce and Porpitae, and 
several species of fish, including a very large and finely-pre- 
served Diodon. They were collected on a voyage to the China 
Seas, by Captain Cameron, of the Ship Staffordshire, and 
were accompanied by notes of latitude and longitude, &c. 

Mr. Moore also exhibited a small but rare crustacean, pre- 
sented to the museum by Mr. J. 0. W. Fabert. It belongs 
to the family Leucosiadce, and agrees precisely with the 
species described by Dr. Leach, in his Zoological Miscel- 
lany, in 1817, under the name of Ixa inermis, but which Pro- 
fessor Bell, in his monograph of the family published in the 
Linncean Transactions for 1855, considers to be (as with 
several other forms described as distinct species) a variety 
only of the Ixa cylindra of Fabricius. In the dozen speci- 
mens which had come under Professor Bell's observation, he 
found varieties agreeing well with the supposed species, and 
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connecting the extreme forms, which without them would 
appear to be totally distinct. The peculiarity of the genus 
is the great lateral diameter of the carapace, and its prolong- 
ation into an obtuse spine-like process on either side. The 
longitudinal diameter of the specimen exhibited is three- 
quarters of an inch, the lateral diameter being nearly two 
inches, each spine measuring half an inch, and the body part 
little more than three-quarters. Like the specimen figured 
by Leach, the limbs are wanting. The supposed habitat of 
the species is the Lidian Ocean. 



A paper was then read by Dr. Nevins. 
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ON THE DICTIONARY OF A NATION, 

AS ILLUSTRATING NATIONAL CHARACTER AND HISTORY. 

By J. BIBKBECK NEVINS, M.D. Lond.,Y.P. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced by a schoolboy, 
in his early attempts to use the Latin Dictionary, arises from 
the number of meanings attached to the same word — mean- 
ings which have often little apparent connection, and are 
sometimes contradictory of one another. Take, for example, 
the word ** Opus/' and he finds, amongst other meanings — 



Work, 


Mannfactare, 


Need, 


Pains, 


Aet or deed, 


Occasion, 


DifScalty, 


FortLficatum, 


Neoessary, 


BnsineBS, 


A thing, 


Expedient. 



Now, an intelligent reader, with some experience of life and 
language, will readily trace the connection between these 
several meanings; but the schoolboy does not possess the 
necessary knowledge, and often selects a meaning at random, 
or takes the first that presents itself. But besides the num- 
ber of meanings for the same word in the same dictionary, 
there is another circumstance to be noticed, which will form 
the subject of the present paper — viz., the diversity of 
meanings for the same word in the dictionaries of difierent 
nations ; a diversity which is not to be accounted for by the 
natural growth of one meaning out of another, as in the case 
of opm, adduced above, but which arises, in a curious and 
interesting manner, from the character of the people, and 
the history of the nation to which the dictionary belongs. 

In the following remarks, I propose to illustrate this con- 
nection with reference to a few words in common use, and 
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shew how much of national character and history may he 
learnt from opening, almost at random, any moderately good 
dictionary. I have confined myself to the four languages, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and English, because diflferences in 
their dictionaries are more marked and characteristic than in 
those of modem languages, and because the field proved to« 
be so wide, when the attempt was made to include also, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish, that I was compelled 
to limit it, or relinquish the work altogether. 

The first word which brought this subject before my notice 
was the Greek for " stran^^r : " 

^€1^0^ : A Strangur, A Host, 

A Foreigner, A Gnest. 

It appeared as if there must be something in the Greek 
character to account for these meanings, for there is no 
necessary connection between them; and this is indeed 
strongly brought out on turning to the Latin dictionary ; for, 
so far from the stranger implying a host or a guest in that 
language, it implies an enemy — a person to be kicked out of 
doors as soon as may be ; for 

Hostis means primarily " A Stranger," 
and secondarily, "An Enemy, not a Gnest." 

On turning to the dictionary, to see if there is no less uncivil 
Latin word for stranger, we find Advena, which just ex- 
presses what its etymology implies, " One who has come," 
"a stranger," "a foreigner," but nothing whatever beyond 
this. But the Latin for the adjective "strange" throws 
additional light upon the subject; for whilst the Greek for 
the word means also novel, wonderful, hospitable, kind to 
strangers, the Latin Alienus is translated in the dictionary — 

Foreign, none of onr country or kin, 

Alien, 

Disagreeable, 

Absurd, 

Hurtful, offensive. 
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There is nothing here implying any necessary connection 
between being a stranger, and receiving hospitable enter- 
tainment. 

I was therefore led to inquire whether the Boman character 
or history might furnish the clue to these various meanings in 
their language, whilst a different character amongst the Greeks 
might also account for the very different meanings which 
they attached to the same word. It soon became an object 
of interest to see whether the dictionaries of other nations 
agreed with either or neither of them ; and, by the assistance 
of my friend Dr. Ginsburg, I have been enabled to compare 
the Hebrew lexicon with them ; whilst I have also taken our 
own English dictionary, that we may see how far our national 
character is reflected in it likewise. In order that the points 
of resemblance and contrast may be most strikingly pre- 
sented to the mind, the words from the four dictionaries will 
be placed in parallel columns. 

STRANGEB, AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 



Greek. 


T.atin. 


Hebrew. 


EngHnh- 


KiVOg 


Hostis, 




Foreigner, 


Stranger, 


Stranger, 


Unknown, 


One nnknown, and therefore 


Foreigner, 


Enemy, 


stranger, 


to be treated as an enemy. 


Gnest, 


Advena (one come 


Foreigner. 


A Gaest. 


Host. 






One not admitted to fellow- 




Simply a stranger. 




ship, bnt to be adjured. 
Substitute for " Sir, " as a form 
of address in America. 



English verb : to alienate or estrange (never used in a good sense). 
„ adjective : strange, odd, irregular, disagreeable. 

If now we turn our attention to the character and insti- 
tutions of these several nations, we shall find how curiously 
they correspond with the differences observed in their diction- 
aries. There is probably no sketch of Greek manners so 
graphic and familiar to us as St. Luke's description of the 
Athenians; "for all the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to 
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hear some new thing." Now to a person of this gossiping 
disposition, a staranger is a perfect godsend; for the old and 
twice-told tale will be new to him, and he will be welcomed as 
a hearer; or he will have his own story to relate, and will be 
equally welcome as a talker; and in one or other of these 
capacities he will be gladly received as a guest, whilst his 
entertainer becomes the host, as a natural result. The 
stranger, the guest, and the host are thus naturally connected 
together, by the Greek love of hearing or telling some new 
thing. But yet further: the various Greek cities formed 
almost so many different nations, for they were almost con- 
stantly at war with each other, striving for the headship; and 
yet they were all so closely connected by the tie of a common 
language and ancestry, as to make them into one nation, when 
a danger from a Barbarian, that is a foreign foe, threatened to 
overwhelm any of them. They were therefore, in one sense, 
almost constantly strangers one to another; and yet, in another, 
they were united by such a family bond, that a Greek wap 
welcome to a Greek, and the stranger was sure of finding him- 
self a guest, with a willing host. 

This mixed relationship caused a peculiar feature in the 
national institutions; for, in the various cities of Greece, there 
was a special functionary, called the Proxenos, whose duty it 
was to entertain the citizens coming from other Greek states; 
and the honour of holding this office was so eagerly desired, 
that Plutarch relates, that a contest upon the subject between 
Alcibiades and Nicias was the principal cause of the renewal 
of war between the Athenians and the Spartans, who had 
recently made a treaty of peace. 

If, however, we turn from the Greek to the Roman, we 
find a marked contrast in the national history and the national 
character, which readily explains why the Roman regarded the 
stranger as an enemy, or at any rate as an alien and an in- 
truder. The history of Rome is that of an individual city, 
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fighting its way from a very insignificant beginning, until it 
became the mistress of the known world: and although it 
experienced many reverses, and often had to submit to com- 
promises with its opponents, still in the long run it retained 
the supremacy, and Borne was the heart, as well as the head, 
of the state. The citizen of Bome was therefore, as a rule, 
in the ascendant; and he naturally engrossed the honours 
and the advantages which flowed from her superior power. 
It is true that he had, from time to time, to admit others than 
native bom Romans to these privileges, but this was only 
the price paid for some advantage to accrue to the Roman 
for so doing; and those who received the privileges valued 
themselves highly as being Roman citizens. "With a 
great price obtained I this freedom," "But I was free 
bom," is an illustration with which we are all familiar from 
our youth. 

The Roman therefore, in his early contests for the mastery 
of Italy, learnt to look upon every stranger as a hostia — 
an enemy to be overcome; and at a later period, when his 
own supremacy was established, the stranger was still an 
alienus — one who had no right to Roman privileges, and a 
disagreeable intruder if he made attempts to become possessed 
of them. 

Our own dictionary indicates a character of exclusiveness 
like that of the Roman, rather than one of spontaneous 
hospitality like that of the Greek; although it is true that 
"guest" is one of the meanings which Johnson gives for 
" stranger." But if we examine the quotations from stand- 
ard writers by which he justifies his meanings, we find that, 
in the only authority which he adduces for the sense of the 
word, the stranger was known to be worth entertaining ; and 
it is not clear that, although he was an angel, if he had come 
like the travellers in Parnell's " Hermit," he might not have 
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experienced the same churlish reception that the disguised 
angel encountered in that well known fable. 
** He will vouchsafe 

This day to be our guest. Bring forth and pour 

Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly stranger," — Milton, 

It cannot, however, be said that England is a petty state, 
that has always been at war for the mastery, like Rome ; and 
we must therefore look for some other cause in her history or 
constitution to account for the national dislike for strangers 
indicated by her dictionary. That this feeling does exist, 
not only in cities, where municipal and other honours are con- 
sidered to be the exclusive right of the townsmen, but also in 
the remotest valleys of our land, where there are no prizes 
to be striven for, is shewn both by Johnson's illustrative quo- 
tation, and by the barbarous saying, attributed indifferently to 
the inhabitants of the Lancashire and of the Yorkshire valleys. 
Shylock represents the city feeling, when he says — 
. " You did void your rheum upon my beard. 

And foot me, as you spurn a stranger out 

Over your threshold !** 

And the Tim Bobbin, who asks his fellow: "Bill, does thou 
know who that is ? " " No. " " Why, then, cobble a stone 
at him ; " expresses the country feeling in an unmistakable 
manner. Whence then does our national dislike for strangers 
arise? It may perhaps be found in our insular position; 
but I question much whether jealousy of foreigners has any 
share in producing the dislike of strangers, which is present 
in parts of the country far removed from the sea, and where 
the idea of a foreigner must be of the vaguest and most 
indistinct nature. Besides which, the Greeks were as much 
insular in their habits as ourselves ; and inhospitality to 
strangers is not a special charateristic of Islanders in other 
parts of the world. 
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I believe that it is mainly to be attributed to the operation 
of our Poor Laws ; and that it has arisen from them in a very 
natural manner. When the legislature first thought fit to 
make the support of its own poor and destitute inhabitants 
compulsory upon the land, instead of leaving them to casual 
or spontaneous charity, it adopted the territorial division 
which was familiar to the nation, and decreed that each parish 
should be compelled to provide for its own poor. And whilst 
the means of transit from one part of the country to another 
were very defective, and there was but Kttle migration from 
place to place, this arrangement was convenient, and on the 
whole worked well enough. But when a thickly peopled 
parish sent its able-bodied labourers into a more thinly peopled 
district, their strength and services indeed were valuable, but 
there was the possibility that the new comers might become 
a burden upon the adopted parish, through sickness or old 
age : and the law was obliged to settle under what circumstances 
the old parish should cease to be responsible, and the new one 
should become chargeable in case of need. The fear of future 
expense on this score eventually settled deep in the English 
heart, and became a constant source of jealousy against people 
from a distant, or even from an adjoining parish; and a person 
who might by possibility become eventually chargeable, 
became on this account a stranger and an enemy, although 
in other respects he might be a well known, upright, and 
valuable workman or neighbour. Every non-parishioner thus 
became a "stranger," and, as an Englishman naturally takes 
troubles before they come, he became an enemy also — a 
person to be spumed from our threshold, or stoned from our 
borders. 

The form which this fear has assumed in some of our 
agricultural counties has been productive of great evil, both 
to masters and servants. Twelve months* unbroken servitude 
entitled the servant to support from the parish in which the 
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service was performed ; and in order to prevent this charge- 
ability from coming into effect, it became the custom for 
farmers to engage their &rm servants for a year all bat a 
day. At the end of this time the service terminated, and 
the labourer had no claim upon his adopted parish, even if he 
YfSLB re-engaged after an interval of only a single day. 
Convenience gradually caused all the servants to leave at the 
time of year when there veas some fair or gathering, which 
would bring employers and employed mutually together; 
and in some parts of the country it is still the case, that at 
a certain period of the year every house is destitute of servants 
for a longer or shorter period ; and even if the farmers' 
domestics return at the expiration of this period, the family 
must be content to do without servants as best it can, 
during the interregnum. The precaution which v^s thus 
taken by the master to guard against a possible future 
expense, arising from their aged or infirm servants, has 
recoiled upon themselves ; and no one can estimate the evil 
fully, until he has experienced it himself, or in the family 
of some one nearly connected with him. 

This evil both to masters and servants has now been 
materially removed, by various alterations of the Poor Laws; 
and one which has very recently come into effect will probably 
reduce it to a minimum, by having made a large district, em- 
bracing many parishes, chargeable with the poor of the whole, 
instead of making it the interest of each parish to get rid of as 
many of the poorer inhabitants as possible, and the policy 
of each to stone out all new comers from their territory. 

If we now turn to the Hebrew, we meet vrith a curious 
circumstance in that dictionary. Not only does stranger mean 
simply an unknown person, a stranger, neither friend nor 
enemy, guest nor intruder, but there is no word in that 
language which implies Host; neither is there any word to 
indicate Guest ; and yet the hospitality of the Jew is a ndost 
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things upon which more stress is laid by Moses, in his 
summing up of the law in Deuteronomy, than the care and 
kindness which are to be shown to the stranger, simply be- 
cause he is a stranger. ^^The Lord your God is God of gods, 
and Lord of lords, and loveth the stranger, in giving him food 
and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt." Deut. x. 17 — 19. " And 
thou shalt keep the feast, and thou shalt rejoice before the 
Lord thy God, thou, and thy son, and thy Levite, and thy 
stranger, and the fatherless and the widow; and thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt.*' 
— xvi. 11, 12. "Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian ; because 
thou wast a stranger in his land." — xxiii. 7. "Thou shalt 
not oppress an hired servant that is poor, whether he be of thy 
brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land. Thou 
shalt not pervert the judgment of the stranger: but thou 
shalt remember t^at thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God redeemed thee thence: therefore I command 
thee to do this thing. Thou shalt leave thy gleanings in 
the field for the stranger; that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee." — xxiv. 14, to the end. 

These, and many similar injunctions, all based upon the 
same grand principle, that Israel was a stranger in the land of 
Egypt and the Lord redeemed him from thence, took such 
deep root in the heart of the nation, that every man was a 
Host, simply because he was a Jew; and there was no 
necessity for a special word, because the thing was implied 
in the very fact of his belonging to that nation. And if the 
Jew as a matt^ of course was a host, the stranger was a 
guest by the same rule; and the words Jew and stranger, 
therefore, contained all that was requisite on the subject. 

Having illustrated the purpose of this paper at so much 
length, in the foregoing remarks upon the word stranger, a 
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much briefer allusion to some other words* on our list will 
indicate how they also illustrate national character ; and the 
next to be noticed, is not less diverse in its meanings than 
the one which has been so fully examined. 

LEISURE, AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 



Greek. 




Latin 


[PoBt-Biblical] Hebrew. 


English. 


SxoXr? 




Otinm, 


Panai, 


Freedom from business 


N. Leisure, 


N 


Leisure, 


Time to turn round 


or hurry. 


Study, 




Retirement from 


and look about 


Vacancy of mind. 


School. 




public business, 
Peace, public 

tranquillity. 
Idleness. 


one. 


Time made to be con- 
venient, which is not 
naturally so. 


Adj. Inactive, 


Adj. Free frombusi- 


« 




Studious, 




ness. 






Puerile, 




Secure^ 






Silly. 




That is in no 
public post or 
employment, 






A Wiseacre. 




Peaceable, 
Sedate, calm. 
Idle, of no value. 







The Greek love of art and science was so deeply engrafted in 
his nature, that he assumed, as a matter of course, that as soon 
as a man had leisure for so doing, he would at once devote 
himself to study ; and leisure and study was accordingly 
synonymous with him. His sociable and gossiping disposition 
indisposed him, however, for solitary Study, and a school 
was therefore naturally associated with the idea of study, 
and the same word expressed all three. As, however, it was 

* The words which have been examined, in preparing this paper, have some- 
times a natural connection with one another, and at other times have been taken 
almost at random, or as their interest happened to become apparent. The subjects of 
the paper are, Stranger, Leisure, Art, Work, Rejoice, and Victory: but many others 
which have been examined have possessed equal interest. The method adopted 
has been to take common English words of well kno\ni signification, and find their 
nearest representatives in the three selected languages. The Greek and Latin offered 
no difficulties in this respect : but as I am not acquainted with Hebrew, I am indebted 
to Dr. Ginsburg for telling me what is the proper Hebrew representative of the words 
under review. He then found the words in the Hebrew Lexicon, and left me to copy 
the English meanings given for them. Beyond this he is not responsible, and he is 
. not accountable for any erroneous inferences drawn from the Hebrew dictionary. 
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not the characteristic of the Greek mind to turn everything 
to a practical issue, the adjectival form of the word implies 
inactive, as well as studious, and the result of this non-prac- 
tical method of study is " puerility;" and the simply studious 
man was apt to become not only puerile, but "silly," to be 
transformed, in short, into the wiseacre. 

How completely study formed an essential part of the 
Greek idea of life is shown by an anecdote related by Plutarch, 
in his life of Themistocles. "Most of the Athenians removed 
their parents, wives, and children to Troezen, where they were 
received with eager goodwill by the Troezenians ; who passed 
a vote that they should be maintained at the public charge, 
and schoolmasters paid to instruct the children." The 
English idea of life is far removed from the Greek in this 
respect. It was not until the nineteenth (!) century that 
England began to bestir herself to send the children of her 
poor to school ; and although she annually votes a large sum 
for the purpose, it would seem to be with reluctance rather 
than spontaneously; and, during a recent Parliamentary 
enquiry, we have seen the acting head of the department 
apparently rejoicing that he had hit upon a plan of impos- 
ing such conditions as school-managers would not accept ! 
albeit the children, as a result, were without the education 
which it was the special business of his department to promote. 

The Eoman idea of life and its purpose was very diflferent 
from that of the Greek. With him stern work and practical 
ends were the absorbing idea of life ; and compulsory duties 
performed for the state were his experience from an early 
age. Military duty was incumbent upon all, and proved a 
stem schoolmaster; and when he thought of rewards, the 
municipal and military honours, which were open to Roman 
citizens alone, were the prizes that he coveted. Leisure with 
him, therefore, meant "retirement from public business," 
whether this was of an honorary or compulsory nature ; the 
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idea of study in connection with leisure never appears to have 
entered his iron soul.* War with its accompaniments was, in 
his conception, the business of life; and his word for leisure 
therefore implies " peace — public tranquillity ;" his notion 
of a state of leisure was simply that of " idleness." 

In the adjectival form the above ideas are carried still 
further, for "free from business," is followed in the Latin 
dictionary by "that is in no public post or employment," 
"peaceable and calm;" and the Boman contempt for an un- 
occupied man culminates in the scornful combination, "idle, 
of no value." The man who did nothing for Bespublica was 
a worthless,^ idle feUow* 

The Hebrew conception of leisure is singular — " Time to 
turn round, and look about one;" but this curious translation 
IB illustrative of Hebrew character and history, as the last was 
of Boman. By the Mosaic law holidays in great numbers were 
prescribed as part of their religion; and there have been few 
people in whose national life festivals and holidays occupied 
so large a portion of time. The Jew, therefore, was not under 
the constant pressure of work, either public or private; and so 
great a part of his time was free from business, that leisure, 
as an exceptional condition, was unknown to him, and he had 
no word which conveyed the idea. He was also, to a great 
extent, shut out from public office, for many, we may almost 
say most, of the duties of the state, were confined to the tribe 
of Levi; and whilst the state of national blessedness to which 
the Jew looked was one in which every man should sit secure 
under his own vine and his own figtree, the municipal office 
of the Boman had no charm for him; and study, beyond that 
of the law, was not a primary wish of the agricultural mind 
of the country Jew. He was therefore seldom oppressed by 
business, and the nearest idea that he appears to have formed 
of leisure, was a state in which a man took his time in 
turning himself round. 

• Ovid. Fasti, lib, iii. w. 829, 830. 
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The English dictionary indicates a national character, 
closely resembling the Roman with respect to leisure. Our 
system of self-goyemment renders Englishmen generally liable 
to the compulsory performance of many public duties, which are 
not always agreeable; and the resident in the country well 
knows the discomfort of having to be overseer, or poor law 
guardian, rate layer, or collector, surveyor of highways, or 
some other of the many offices which our parochial system 
imposes upon the ratepayers; besides the liability to serve 
upon juries, or to be balloted into the militia, &c., which he 
shares with residents in the town. Compulsory public duty 
is therefore a familiar idea to an Englishmen, from which in 
many cases he becomes free when he attains a certain age : 
after which, he promises himself that he will be a man of 
leisure. But the unoccupied Englishman is not a natural 
Englishman, and "vacancy of mind" soon ensues upon his 
want of business, and forms his next definition of leisure. As 
Dryden expresses it, "You may enjoy your quiet in a garden, 
where you have not only the leisure of thinking, but the 
pleasure to think of nothing." 

It is evident, however, that occupation is so familiar to the 
English mind that even leisure itself has to be made, like 
any other difficult matter, and does not exist naturally: 
for Shakspeare, as the exponent of the English character, 
makes his spokesman say, "We'll make our leisure to attend 
on yours." 

ART, AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

When we consider the importance attached to study by the 
Qxeeks, and the undying reputation gained by their works of 
art, we shall perhaps be surprised at finding the unworthy 
senses which they, as weU as the Bomans, attached to the word 
by which they designated ' both an artificer, and the skill 
which he exercised. 
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Onek. 


Lfttin. 


Hebrew. 


Ttxvti 


Ars, 


Aman (from 


Trade, 


Originally and 


amarif to 


Business, 


properly Power, 


build up). 


Art, skiU, 


Art, 


Workman, 


Stratagem, 


Skill, 


Architect, 


Fraud, 


Trade, 


Artist, 


Artist, 


Handicraft, 


No bad sense 


Mechanic, 


Conning, 


whatever. 


Deceiver, 


Deceit, 




Adj. Ingenious, 


An Artist, 




Sldlfnl, 


A Workman, 




Deceptive. 


A canning fellow. 
Workmanship, 
A thing made. 
An ArtijScer. 
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English. 
Has some words derived from 
" Ars " which have exclusively 
a bad signification, whilst it 
has others — ^viz., those relating 
to "work," — ^which have exclu. 
sively a good meaning. Art 
itself has mixed meanings, 
good and bad, like its original ; 
but whilst artful and artifice 
have almost exclusively bad 
meanings, artificer, a work- 
man, is exclusively good ; and 
artificial is good as applied to 
things, but bad when it relates 
to the mind or character. The 
English mind recognises the 
nobility and worth of work and 
workmen, and separates their 
title from all that is unworthy, 
whilst it has no admiration as 
a nation for "trick or clever 
cunning," but applies to it the 
exclusively bad sense attached 
to artful and artifice. Art, so 
far as it may be considered a 
moral quality, is looked upon 
with disfavour ; whilst so far 
as it relates to work and work- 
men, it has an exclusively 
honourable signification. 

The unfavourable meanings which were associated with the 
words art and artificer by the Greek and Eoman probably 
arose from their habit of employing slaves as their principal 
skilled workmen ; from which circumstance it happened that 
works of art were regarded as slave labour, and the cunning 
and deceit which naturally result from the condition of slavery, 
were associated in the minds of these nations, not with the 
artisan because he was a slave, but with the slave because he 
was an artificer. 

A curious illustration of the light esteem in which the 
possessor of art was held, even in Greece, is contained in the 
following extract from the introduction to PlutarcKs life of 
Pericles: — "No generous-minded young man ever wished, at 
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the sight of the statue of Jupiter at Pisa, to be a Phidias; or on 
seeing that of Juno at Argos, to be a Polycletus; or felt induced 
by the pleasure in their poems, to wish to be an Anacreon, or 
Philetus, or Archilochus. It does not follow, if a piece of work 
pleases by its beauty, that he who made it deserves our respect." 

If, however, from the Greek and Eoman (who, from chiefly 
employing slaves as workmen and artists, looked upon their 
kind of work as beneath the dignity of a free man) we turn 
to the Jew, we find at once a difference which sufficiently 
accounts for the absence of unworthy meanings in the 
Hebrew dictionary. After the description of the Ark, and the 
priests* garments, and of other matters connected with reli- 
gious service, has been given at great length in the book of 
Exodus, we come upon the following remarkable passage : 
''And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. See, I have called 
by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, . . . and I have filled 
him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, . . . and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, and to 
work in gold, and in brass, and in cutting of [precious] 
stones to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all 
manner of workmanship. . . . and in the hearts of all 
that are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that they may make 
all that I have commanded thee ; the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and the ark . . . and the altar with his furni- 
ture, . . . according to all that I have commanded thee 
shall they do." Exodus xxxi. 1 — 11. 

The Greek and Boman regarded the artisan as a slave, and 
therefore naturally as a deceiver ; whilst the Jew looked upon 
him as one who was filled with the spirit of God and of 
wisdom ; and the workman was honourable, and his work 
esteemed, for they were the instrument and the ofifspring of 
the Almighty, to which no unworthy idea could be attached, 
like that of deceit or of guile; qualities which would be hateful 
to the God of truth and uprightness. 
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To inciilcate the dignity of all honest labour, the Talmnd 
relates the following story: Simon, a scaVenger (the lowest 
occupation apparently in the social scale), told the celebrated 
Babbi Jochanan ben Zakki, the Lord Bacon of his day, ''I am 
as great as you are, and accomplish as much/' ''How so?" 
'' You make public offices your business, and my labours also 
are devoted to public benefit; for I clean pits and cisterns, 
that you may have your wells clean, for baptisms and drink- 
ing." ''Truly you are right," said the Rabbi. Hence the 
greatest Jewish Babbis learnt a craft, and laboured wi& their 
own hands/ 

WORK, AND ITS BEMVATIVES. 

The transition was easy and natural from study, to art as 
one of the highest results of study ; and we pass no less 
naturally from art to work in general, which is represented 
by the Greek Epyov, the Latin Opus, and the Hebrew word 
Melachah, amongst the various meanings of which words are 
to be found many curious and instructive differences. 



Oreek. Latin. Hebrew. 

Ejoyov Opus, Mehushah, Labour, A;o., but no- 

Work, Work, Primarily ministry, thing implying pain. 

Toil, task, diffi- Labour, pains, Seryioe on which one The other noticeable 

eulty, Business, is sent, terms are "embroi- 

Agricnlture, Act or deed, but Work, labour, busi- dery," as if it were 

, Exploit, no reference to ness;bnt nothing **irorV* par excellence, 

t Crime, " crime," like pains or toil, Anytiiing upon which 

.Need, Fortification, implying that work one is engaged — e,g, 

\ Duty, / Necessary, is grievous ; or like Jn. rising she dropped 

Plural : — ^Acquire- 1 Expedient, crime or sorrow, her work. — Johmon^a 

ments, Plural: Opera, implying that it Dictionary, 

Sorrows, Public employments, results in evil. Awkward perform- 

Property. ance : scornful term 

for pretension, or 
boasting; e.g. " What 
a pece of work he 
makes about it ; " say 
his almsgiving, his 
family descent, or the 
ooottpation on nideh 
he is engi^^. 
* See Dr. Oinsburg's Art. Labow, in Kitto's Cye. Bib. Lit., new edition. 
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The mosi notiooable feature of tbe varied meanings for the 
Greek word, is the assoeiation of e^loit, as a special form of 
work, with crime as its oompanion, which is so constantly 
illustrated in the history of the Greek internal dissensions 
and wars; and the further remarkable association of acquire- 
ments aad sorrows, as the result of work. To the reader <^ 
Greek history or biography, illustratieaa of this comiection 
will be familiar; for many instances will occur to his recollec- 
tion, in which the elevation gained by great men, in conse- 
quence of works done for the good of the State, was the very 
cause of their subsequent sorrow and ruin, arising from tbe 
democratic impatience of individual superiority* But it 
would be difficult to find an illustration more concise and 
general than what is supplied by Plutarch, in his life of 
Alcibiades. On one occWsion popular jealousy was roused, 
and there was a project of banishing him from Athens. 
By a clever manoeuvre, hdrever, he caused the vote of ex- 
pulsion to fall upon a low buffoon, named Hyperbolus, 
instead of himself: upon which Pl^tiarch makes the following 
comme^t; -^'This sentence of ten years' bai^ishment, called 
ostracism, was made use of to humiliate, and drive out of the 
city, such citizens as at any time outdid the rest in credit 
and power; indulging, not so much perhaps their apprehen- 
sions as their jealousies in this way, for no mean or obseure 
person had ever fallen under the punishment ; so that the 
comic poet, speaking of Hyperbolus, might well say, 

** The man deserved the fate; deny*t who can. 
Yes ; but the fate did not deserve the man. 
Not for the like of him and his slave-brands 
Did Athens put the shell into our hands.*' 

In the Eoman history we have examples of bamshnjent^ ^nd 
rasing of great men's houses; bi;Lt in these cases, }i was not 
sinoiple jealousy, but fear, and a real or virtual judicial 
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sentence, which decreed the punishment. Macaulay has em- 
bodied the Eoman feeling, with reference to its great or 
powerful citizens, in his lay of Virginia, where he makes the 
excited populace, even whilst stoning Appius Claudius to 
death, recount the services rendered to the State by the very 
families, whose names they are recalling with somewhat, of 
hatred for the characteristics associated with them. 

** Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them right, 
That the great houses, all save one, have borne them well in fight. 
Still Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 
His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 
Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan bowed, 
And Rome may view the pride of him of whom herself is proud. 
A Cossus, like a wild cat, springs ever at the face, 
A Fabius rushes, like a boar, against the shouting chase.*' 

In the Roman mind, the idea of work has a higher and 
more honourable place than we can discern in that of Greece ; 
for whilst the Latin dictionary agrees with the Greek in 
adding toil and difficulty to the meanings of work, it differs 
from it in associating also the senses of earnestness and 
benefit, which we do not find amongst the Greek meanings. 
Thus *'Omni opere,'' "with all your heart," will be sought 
for in vain, as a derivative phrase from ^Upyov ; " and whilst 
the Greek, as well as the Roman, has "duty" as an adjunct 
of "work," the Roman adds "expedient," as well as neces- 
sary, as if whatever was a duty was also beneficial; which is not 
found amongst the Greek senses. " Compulsion," " force," 
'distress," "affliction," are the meanings of the Greek ayayKrjy 
"necessity;" but we find nothing noble or beneficial associated 
with them ; whilst its Latin representative, necessitas, in 
addition to "necessity, or fate," means also "constraint from 
a bond of relationship, or tie of friendship," and also the 
characteristic Roman idea of duty to the State, "office," 
"duty," "service." 
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The Hebrew idea of Work has been suflSciently dwelt upon 
in the previous section on "Art;" it will be sufficient to 
point out that "duty," "service on which one is sent," is the 
foundation of the Jewish idea of work, and there is nothing 
in the Hebrew meanings of the word, like pain or toil, or any- 
thing that implies that work is grievous, or associated with 
crime. 

Our own dictionary exhibits some curious differences when 
compared with the others; for whilst "agriculture" and 
"military operations" are the forms of work specially signified 
by opvs and epyov, embroidery or needlework is described as 
work par excellence, in our own dictionary. War and tillage 
were the two grand occupations of the Greek and Boman man ; 
whilst the woman was too generally a toy or a slave, legally or 
practically, in both these nations. But amongst ourselves, the 
German and Christian characteristic of reverence for woman 
is reflected in our dictionary; and the embroidery, for which 
our Saxon ancestors were noted, and its representative needle- 
work in the present day, are honoured with the special title of 
work ; a word, which of itself would not call before the English 
mind the idea of fortification, or even of agriculture, unless 
accompanied by some such prefix as rural, or military. 

The EngUsh dictionary would lead us to attribute earnest- 
ness to the manner in which everything is done, however 
trivial it may be in itself; for the quotation already intro- 
duced, " In rising she dropped her work," seems to imply 
that, "whatever our hands find to do, we do it with our 
might," and therefore worthily bestow upon it the title of 
work. The English mind recognises the dignity of work so 
fully, that it is impatient at hearing this honourable title 
claimed for what is unworthy of it; and therefore, whilst it 
bestows the name upon everything, however small, which 
is a legitimate occupation, it resents its application to what 
does not deserve it, and, as our quotation shows, it converts 
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the word into an ^ithet of scorn when it is assumed by 
mere pretension or fiiss. 

TO REJOICE. 

The national differences exhibited in the various meanings of 
this word are scarcely less curious than those already reviewed, 

Greek. Latin. 

Xoipoi, Gaudeo, 

To rejoice or delight w, Tq vejoioe in or be gkd, but 

To rejoice vfith, or to not to rejoice with. 

congratulate. Imperative form: 

Imperatiye form : Is no form of salutation. 

Good-morrow, or 
Good luck to yon. 

The Qreek was an impulsive, sociable fellow, somewhat like 
the Irishman of the present day, always ready for either a 
fight or a feast ; and when he was in good spirits himself, he 
could not help saying ''Good luck" also to his neighbour; 
but the Boman had no idea of general sociability. He would 
be magnanimous when his foe had fairly given in, and would 
allow him to rejoice if he liked under his own vine or figtree, 
provided it was of Boman planting ; but he had no notion 
of offering spontaneously the privileges and matters tov 
rejoicing, which his inher^it Boman selfishness made him 
only yield for their full price in some form or other. 

The Hebrew words for rejoice are very numerous,^ and they 
also imply, — what is not found in either the G-reek or Boman 
words, — laughter, smiling, dandng, and other outward mani- 
festations of joy; for the Jews were a joyous race, and their 
festivals formed a large portion of their yeaorly lifB^ Even 
in the present day, where they are sufficiently numerous to con- 
stitute a society, or an approach to a naticm, they retain this 
characteristic; and the Jew, however subdued in his mani- 
festations before strang^s, does not conceal or keep down the 
joyous expressions ai his feelings when amongst his own 
pe<q)le. Causing others to be glad as wdi as himsdf is like- 
wise an essential form of all the Hebrew words for rejoice. 
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The Engliflh dictionary exhibits the double meaning of 
rejoicing oorselyetr, and making others joyous also ; for the 
verb is both active and intransitive in our language. 

VICTOHY. 

The la&t word which will be commented upon in detail is 
Victory ; in the meanings of which the English dictionary 
exhibits a feature which, compared with the others, may fur- 
nish material for thought. 



Gx«ek. 


U^Ob. 


Bebnw. 


SngUsh. 


Nani (probably 


Victoria (from 


Jeehnah (primarily 


Victory, 




▼inoo, to con- 


deliverance), 


Triumph over 


bot to yield), 


quer), 


Help, 


others. 


CenquMt, 


Victory, and 


Salvation, 




Victory. 


The Goddess of 


Victory: Nothing 






Victory. 


implying triumph 
over others; but 
rather that the 
Hebrewwas saved 
from others. 





As a nation we appear to shew less signs than the heathen, 
and still less than the Jews, of believing, in our heart of 
hearts, that the fate of a battle is decided by an overruling 
Providence, however much we may consider it the proper 
thing to say so in our formal thanksgivings for victory. The 
Bomans had but one word for the result, and the goddess by 
whose aid it was brought about; and although the Greek 
dictionary does not bring this strongly into light, the idea 
was deeply grafi;ed in the Greek mind. It is interesting to 
notice how Plutarch again and again falls back upon this 
theme, in his life of one of his most favourite characters — 
Timoleon. ''Some God or other, it might seem, accom- 
panied all his following actions, as though it were on 
purpose to add grace and ornament to his personal 
virtues. *' '' Others, letting their attention turn rather to the 
changes and revolutions of this life, could not but see in 
them a proof of the strength and potency with which divine 
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and unseen causes operate amidst the weakness of human 
and visible things." "And this [that the city came 
to be taken by storm, &c.] we must in justice ascribe to the 
valour of the assailants, and the conduct of their general ; 
but that not so much as a man of the Corinthians was either 
slain or wounded in the action, this the good Fortune of 
Timoleon seems to challenge for her own work; as though, in 
a sort of rivalry with his own personal exertions, she made it 
her aim to exceed and obscure his actions by her favours ; so 
that those who heard him commended for his noble deeds 
might rather admire the happiness than the merit of them." 
And — omitting many others in a like strain — we may con- 
clude by what is almost his own concluding sentence : " The 
noble and glorious achievements of Timoleon compel our 
unbiassed judgment to pronounce them the work, not indeed 
of Fortune, but of fortunate merit ; though he himself ascribed 
his successes to the sole favour of Fortune, and, both in his 
private letters and public speeches, would say that he was 
thankful to God, who, designing to save Sicily, was pleased to 
honour him with the name of its deliverance. 

In the Hebrew National Songs the characteristics of their 
word for victory are strikingly apparent : — 

'* They got not the land in possession throngh their own sword, 
neither did their own arm save them ; but thy right hand, and thine 
arm, and the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favour 
unto them." 

** I will not trust in my bow ; neither shall my sword save me ; 
but thou hast saved us from our enemies, and hast put them to 
shame that hated us." 

Self depreciation is here the first thought of the victorious 
Jews — salvation, or deliverance, is the second; and when we 
do meet with a song of triumph, it is not in the Rule 
Britannia strain, but it is the Lord Jehovah who has 
triumphed gloriously. 
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*'I will sing nnto the Lord, for he hath tritunphed glorionsly : 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. . . Thy 
right hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy." 

And Miriam, with her chorns of women, takes up the 
strain : 

**Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea." 

If this view of victory had been habitual to the English 
mind also, the celebrated order of Cromwell, "Say your 
prayers, and keep your powder dry," would never have 
become celebrated, or inscribed to him alone ; for it 
would have been the standing rule of the army, and Cromwell 
would have no more monopolised the credit of it, than Moses 
or David of such songs as those just quoted. 

The foregoing words are but a few of those which have 
proved fertile in interest during their examination ; but if 
they should serve to point out an additional source of pleasure 
to others, in the study of what is sometimes thought to be a 
dry book — viz., a National Dictionary — they will have 
accomplished their object. 
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TENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

Royal Institution, March 6th, 1865. 

J. A. PIOTON, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. E. Hassan and Mr. John Hey, M.R.C.S., were 
balloted for, and duly elected members. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited two specimens of the Japanese 
Glass Coral {Hyalonema Sieboldi of Gray), lately added to 
the Derby Museum. Mr. Moore also drew attention to a 
statement which has been lately published in a Manchester 
paper, and thence been copied in Liverpool papers and in the 
Times. It related to a fraud stated to have been practised 
by some excavators at the Macclesfield New Cemetery, by 
foisting cleverly manipulated recent shells upon collectors as 
genuine fossils, and contained a statement by one of the 
workmen, "that they had deceived the museums of London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool," — a statement probably without 
any foundation whatever. Mr. Plant had exposed the im- 
position at Manchester, and no specimens whatever of the 
kind referred to had found their way to the Derby Museum 
or, as he was* requested to say by Mr. Turner, to that of the 
Royal Institution. The statement rested solely on the 
authority of one of the workmen, and those who would not 
stick at a fraud would scarcely adhere to the truth relating to 
it. Such an assertion would not readily receive credence 
among geologists, but might be supposed by others to have 
some foundation ; hence it became desirable to give it a full 
and direct contradiction. 
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Mr. Nisbet exhibited some cones of Bankaia from New 
Holland. 

Dr. Edwards called the attention of the society to the 
figures produced by grains of sand upon vibrating plates ; and 
also to some remarkable experiments with upright wires, 
which formed definite figures at their vibrating extremities, 
under the influence of special notes. 

Dr. CoUingwood, in illustration of the subject, referred to 
some recent discoveries of the auditory hairs of Crustacea, 
which supplemented over various parts of the body the special 
apparatus of the ear. These hairs were in organic connexion 
with nervous filaments, and were shown to vibrate only under 
the influence of special notes. 

Mr. Gray made some remarks in reference to some criti- 
cisms upon his paper on the Arithmetic of Building Societies. 

A paper was then read of which the following is an 
abstract : — 
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ON GUN COTTON AND OTHER XYLOIDS, 
BY J. BAKER EDWARDS, PH.D., F.C.S., V.P. 

The elass of substances called Xyloids are produced by 
the action of Nitric acid upon vegetable bodies containing 
Hydrogen; and their formation is due to the removal of a 
portion of Hydrogen, and the substitution of a like number of 
atoms of Nitrous acid (N O4). Substitution compounds of 
this type are formed from Sugar, Gum, Starch, Cotton, Saw- 
dust, &c., all of which are highly combustible or explosive. 

Thus we have from Starch a white powder called 
Xyloidine, thus produced — 

Starch (C24 H20 O20) + Nitric acid (N O5), produces — 
1.— Xyloidine (C24 H19 N O4 O20) + H 0. 

Sugar (C24 H28 O28) + Nitric acid (N Og), produces — 
2.—Saccha/rdine (C24 H25 (3 N O4) O28) + 3 H 0. 

Cotton, (C24 H20 O20 + N Os) produces two compounds — 
3.—Pyroxiline, a, (C24 H17 (3 N O4) O20) + 3 H 0. 
PyroxUine, b, (C24 His (5 N O4) O20) + 5 H 0. 
Glycerine (Ce Hs Oe), produces with N Og — 
4k.— Nitroglycerine, (Ce He (2 N O4) Oe) + 2 H 0. 

Benzene, a pure hydro-carbon (C12 H ), yields — 
5.^Nitrobenzene, (C12 Hs (N O4) ), + H, 
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These compounds, which may, with some others, be called 
the family of Xyloids, were at first regarded merely as 
chemical curiosities, but certain characteristics have brought 
several of them into more prominent notice lately. In 1859 I 
published a general review of their physiological properties,* 
and I now propose more especially to illustrate some of the 
more important chemical and physical properties of certain 
members of the group ; but little additional information has 
been obtained in reference to the first of the group, viz., 
Xyloidine. This substance is pulverulent, and explodes when 
struck with a hammer; it however is readily decomposed. 
Nitrous fumes being evolved, and the residue becoming damp. 

The second compound, Saccharoine, is chiefly remarkable for 
its resin-oil character, its intense bitterness, and its physio- 
logical effects upon animals which, like its bitterness, to a 
certain extent, resemble Strychnine. 

The third compound, Pyroxiline, has been greatly de- 
veloped, and promises now to be a manufacture of national 
importance. Its first variety, a, is soluble in ether, producing 
Collodion, the surgical importance of which has been far 
exceeded by its value as an instantaneous photographic basis, 
which exceeds all previous menstrua. Dried collodion surfaces 
are also remarkable for their instant electrical excitement by 
friction. Pyroxiline b is of still greater importance, and its 
manufacture has recently assumed national distinction. The 
Governments of Austria and France, in succession, have insti- 
tuted commissions to enquire into the capabilities of Gun 
Cotton as an explosive, in reference to its superiority over 
Gunpowder, but the difficulties in the way of obtaining a 
perfectly safe, definite, and permanent compound appeared for 
some time to be insuperable. These, however, have been 
overcome by Messrs. Prentice & Son, of Stowmarket, Essex, 

••- The Liverpool Medico-Chimrgical Jonmal, No. 5, Januaiy, 1859. Greenwood 
and Chnrchill. 
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a small sample of whose productions I now exhibit, hoping on 
a future occasion more fully to illustrate them. They are pre- 
pared to produce continuously, and in large quantities, a 
quality of Gun Cotton of any required degree of explosive 
property, from the slow match to the bombshell charge. 
Uniformity in the chemical product is obtained by lengthened 
contact between the cotton and the oxidating agents, and 
stability is secured by long-continued washing and storage 
under water. The rapidity of combustion is regulated, as the 
flow of oil through a wick, by mechanical plaiting of 
the combustible yarn; and thus charges for the revolver, 
the rifle, or the cannon are readily and permanently adjusted. 
Mr. Abel, F.C.S., of the War Department, Woolwich, has 
rendered valuable assistance in bringing this manufacture to 
its present state of perfection. 

Nitro Glycerine, or Glonoine, has an interest chiefly of a 
physiological character. It is a fluid, and is exploded into a 
lai^e volume of free gases when suddenly compressed, or 
sharply struck. When taken internally, it produces in very 
minute doses intense headache, and in larger doses produces 
in animals convulsions and death. Latterly it has been exten- 
sively employed for blasting purposes, being ignited through 
water by means of a slow match, it produces effects more 
powerful than gunpowder, and can be applied with less labour 
than gun cotton. 

Nitro Benzene, the last of the series now under considera- 
tion, differs from the preceding in containing no oxygen, except 
that existing as Nitrous acid. It possesses the remarkable 
odour of the essential oil of bitter almonds, and by de-oxida- 
tion is converted into that remarkable compound. Aniline, 
(Ci2 N H7) the base of the mauve and magenta dyes. This 
oily substance, called artificial oil of bitter almonds, is very 
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largely used in perfumery and for culinary purposes, but not 
without considerable risk, as it has proved on several occasions, 
both by inhalation of its vapour, and by internal administra- 
tion, to be a powerful narcotic poison, only less deadly in point 
of time, but even more insidious, than prussic acid itself. 

The whole class of Xyloids may therefore be regarded with 
especial interest, chemically, physically, and physiologically. 



N.B. — The communication was fully illustrated by experi- 
ments and specimens, exhibiting the reactions and properties of 
specimens of the series manufactured by the author. The 
various modifications of Gun Cotton ordnance produced by 
Messrs. Prentice, which were forwarded for the occasion, did 
not arrive in time but were exhibited to the Society on a sub- 
sequent occasion. — Vide page 231. 
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ELEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, March 20th, 1865. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., F.SA., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Picton explained, with the aid of a plan, the proposed 
new approaches to the Landing Stages, now under the con- 
sideration of the Council. 

Dr. Collingwood drew attention to the recent discoveries of 
Agassiz on the metamorphoses of fishes, and to those of 
M. Gerbe upon the probable larval character of PhyUosoma ; 
and made some general remarks upon the tendency of these 
discoveries, which led to a conversation upon the subject of 
metamorphoses and embryonic changes, in which the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Moore, Rev. H. H. Higgins, Dr. Collingwood, and 
others took part. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited specimens of a very fine Gor- 
gonia (Lophogorgiapalma), and of a species of Isis, from Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, lately presented to the Derby 
Museum by Mr. Councillor A. C. Stewart. 

Mr. Moore then brought before the society a large number 
of birds, reptiles, fishes, &c., lately collected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lagos, West Africa, by Mr. R. B. N. Walker, 
and presented to the Derby Museum. This gentleman, some 
three years since, arrived in England from the Gaboon, 
bringing with him, among other remains of gorillas, the 
magnificent skeleton which he then gave to the museum, and 
has since been one of its greatest attractions. On his return 
to the African coast, Mr. Walker commenced to 'collect 
zoological objects in general, a large part of which were 
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now before the society. In all, there were some seventy 
species of birds, some of which were of considerable rarity, 
and one or two probably new to science ; also eight species of 
frogs, one of which presenting considerable external resem- 
blance, in the flattened form of the head and the long 
filaments about the mouth, to certain Siluroid fishes. Dr. 
Gray had described as a new genus, Silurana, naming the 
species 8. tropicalis. This last-named creature was found in 
abundance in a pond near Mr. Walker's house, and afforded a 
good illustration of the novelties which may be found among 
the most common objects of a district. There were also 
several species of snakes and other reptiles, a few crustaceans, 
and insects. The more interesting and characteristic speci- 
mens in the collection were pointed out to the meeting, and a 
detailed list promised for the Society's Transactions. In 
addition to the specimens collected by himself, Mr. Walker 
had brought home some rare fish from the Bossumprah river, 
some two hundred miles distant from Lagos, collected and 
presented, with six species of birds, by Mr. H. T. Ussher, 
deputy-assistant-commissary-general. Among the latter was 
a sun bird, allied to Nectarinia EboensiSy but distinct, and a 
specimen of the West African Pitta, Pitta Angolensis. 
Among the fish were examples of Malapterurus, or electric 
fish ; the genera Sarcodaces, Labeo, Notopterus, Eutropius, 
Heterobranchus, and other Siluroids, and several species of 
MormyridcBy all most valuable accessions to the museum. In 
conclusion, Mr. Moore stated that Mr. Walker had it in 
contemplation to explore the interior of equatorial Africa, 
and, as he was present, would doubtless favour the society 
with his views on that subject. 

Mr. R. B. N. Walker then addressed the meeting as 
follows : — If anything that I may have obtained has proved 
new and interesting, I am very much pleased to find that 
such is the case ; but I think that Mr. Moore is entitled to 
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quite as much credit as myself, if not more, as it was solely 
through my always bearing in mind the hints which he gave 
me that I succeeded in collecting the few specimens you now 
see. Mr. Moore took pains to impress upon me that I could 
not possibly do better than secure everything, whether common 
or otherwise, and I certainly acted up to his precept in the 
most complete manner. The result, however, shows that 
what is nominally the most common is not necessarily the 
least interesting. I only regret that my opportunities were 
so few, and that the country I have lately returned from was 
so barren a field; but I hope at some future period to be 
able to accomplish something more worthy of your notice. 
With regard to the skeleton of the gorilla which has been 
alluded to, and which is, I believe, the largest specimen of 
the kind ever yet brought to Europe, Mr. Moore has told you 
how it passed from my hands into his ; and I am sure that I 
experienced great pleasure in being able to gratify Mr. Moore 
personally, and also te supply to the Liverpool Museum an 
object that was wanted, and which has been so well appre- 
ciated. I regret that the skeleton is imperfect, but I do not 
despair of being able to recover some of the missing parts 
should I return to Gaboon, as I anticipate doing before 
long, when I shall have more leisure to devote to making a 
collection than I have yet had. As to the other matter 
which has been alluded to, my desire to return to the Gaboon, 
with a view of exploring those little-known regions lying 
within seven or eight degrees on either side oif the equator, 
I may observe that this idea is by no means new to me, as 
so long ago as 1859 or 1860 I asked leave of my then em- 
ployers to make an attempt to traverse the continent from 
west to east, and made all my preparations to start on the 
journey; but those gentlemen, considering that such an 
attempt was incompatible with the object for which they had 
sent me out, refused me the necessary permission to absent 
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myself from their business. I was therefore compelled to 
relinquish my project, and I have not since had an opportunity 
of putting it into execution. Two or three months since, 
however, the same idea recurred to my mind, and after some 
deliberation I determined to submit a proposal to the Koyal 
Geographical Society, and ask the assistance of the council 
towards putting my design into practice. I therefore addressed 
a letter to the council a few days since, and after an interview, 
at which I explained my views, the society agreed to fimiish 
me with the necessary instruments, and make me a grant of 
ifilOO towards paying the expenses of an expedition into the 
interior. The Anthropological Society also voted a sum to be 
applied to the purchase of articles for their museum. The 
sum I have named is, of course, not in itself by any means 
adequate for the purpose ; but should I meet with such fur- 
ther support and assistance as would lead me to hope that I 
should be able to carry out the undertaking in an efficient 
and successful manner, I am fully prepared to start next 
month for Gaboon; and as the dry season, which is the 
proper time for commencing the journey, is fast approaching, 
I ought not to be later. I am induced to hope that though 
not myself a native of Liverpool or the neighbourhood, yet 
having been for many years connected with the town, and 
having already done what little I could to add to the collection 
in the Public Museum, and being desirous of doing far more, 
I may meet with such countenance and support as may enable 
me to put. into execution the plan I have contemplated, and 
which is, I am sure, one that merits attention, as the part 
of the interior of Africa which I propose to visit is so little 
known, and offers a new and most interesting field for the 
explorer. I am desirous of starting next month if possible, 
and should in all probability be accompanied by a friend, who 
is desirous of taking part in the expedition, and who, being 
an excellent draughtsman, would be a desirable companion in 
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such a joamey ; but I am prepared, if needful, to start alone, 
as I do not anticipate any great difficulty in the undertaking, 
the natives, so far as they are known, being by no means 
hostile, and the climate, to which I am well accustomed, 
being by no means so dangerous as is generally supposed; for 
contrary to the usually received idea, that part of Africa lying 
almost immediately upon the equator is the most healthy of 
any part of Western tropical Africa ; at least, so far as my 
experience goes, I have found it to be so. I am already 
acquainted with many of the tribes inhabiting the country, 
and speak some of the languages, which knowledge would, of 
course, be of great service to me in my intended expedition. 
I should have stated that the main object of this undertaking 
would be to discover the position of a lake, lately reported by 
Van Heuglin to exist far to the westward of any of the lakes 
already known. I first heard of this lake myself some five or 
six years since, from the Fans, and believe it to be situated 
near the equator, and some six or seven hundred miles to the 
eastward of Gaboon. Should I be fortunate enough to meet 
with this lake, and determine its position, I should feel amply 
rewarded ; though if I retained my health I should not make 
this my goal, but proceed as far east as practicable, unless I 
discovered, as I should expect to do, some large river taking its 
rise at this lake, in which case I should endeavour to follow 
its course to the sea. In conclusion, Mr. President, I desire 
to return my thanks to Mr. Moore for the very kind manner 
in which he has spoken of me ; and I also beg to. express to 
you and to the society my great gratification at the kind and 
cordial reception which has been accorded to me this 
evening. 

In reply to the President's question concerning the habitat 
of the gorilla, Mr. Walker said, — I am of opinion that the 
gorilla exists in the Dahomey country and in Yoruba, and, in 
fact, in nearly all the country between Dahomey and the 
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Congo. I believe that Bowditch was the first person in 
modem times to record the existance of this great ape, which 
he mentioned, I think, nearly fifty years ago under the name 
by which it is known in Gaboon — Ngina or Ingina. It was 
certainly known to the American missionaries in Gaboon in 
1844 or 1845. The gorilla is by no means so rare as Du 
Chaillu has represented. It is common enough in Gaboon 
and in the Gamma country, being sometimes found within 
three or four miles of the sea. One, the remains of which in 
spirit I brought to England in 1862, and presented to the 
British Museum, could not have been shot at a greater dis- 
tance from the Gaboon river than ten miles, as it was shot at 
four p.m., and was brought to my factory at one a.m., having 
been brought across the river, there seven miles wide, as well 
as transported some distance by land, and weighing probably 
not less than 2001bs. It is not likely that the natives could 
or would have carried it any great distance in the time stated, 
nine hours. I am convinced that the gorilla exists near 
Lagos, from remains which I saw, and from noises which I 
heard, when travelling on the rivers near that place. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Walker's address, the President, 
Dr. Collingwood, and Mr. Duckworth made some remarks 
upon the desirability of the expedition ; and a voluntary sub- 
scription was commenced. It was further announced that 
Mr. Henry Duckworth, F.E.G.S., 5, Cook Street, would take 
charge of any subscriptions for this purpose. 
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TWELFTH ORDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, April 3rd, 1865. 

Dr. NEVINS, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Captain Alexander Cameron, ship Staffordshire, was bal- 
loted for and duly elected an Associate, on the recommendation 
of the Council. 

Mr. T. J. Moore exhibited an extensive collection of marine 
specimens, collected between Liverpool and Valparaiso, in 
1864 — 5, by Captain F. E. Baker, ship Niphon, one of the 
most zealous and successful collectors among the Associates 
of the society. The collection has been most kindly pre- 
sented to the Derby Museum by Captain Baker, with his 
notes on the latitude and longitude, and such other observa- 
tions as with a keen eye and quick apprehension he was able 
to make at the time of the capture of the specimens, of their 
form and colour, and such habits as they exhibited, when 
placed for observation in glasses of sea-water. The collection 
is rich in examples of the marine Polyzoa, Physalice, Velelke, 
Diphyes, &c., and contains a beautiful specimen of a Physo- 
phora, taken in lat. 50 N., Ion. 14 W. It is also rich in the 
smaller forms of Crustacea, both in numbers and species, 
especially in Amphipoda, Isopoda, and the parasitic Ento- 
mostraca. Among Mollusca are many fine examples of 
Salpidce and other Ascidians, several species of Pteropoda, 
some pretty Nudibranchs (Eolids), a beautifully perfect 
little Carinaria, and several Firolid^e. There are also a few 
small species of fish, and a fine skin of a Coryphene, Alto- 
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gether the collection, when received, comprised more than 
one hundred bottles, very many of which contained specimens 
of several species collected at one haul of the skimming net, 
by which, indeed, a very large proportion of the collection 
was obtained. 

The Chairman passed a high eulogium on the energy and . 
skill displayed by Captain Baker, to whom a most cordial 
vote of thanks was unanimously passed by the meeting, for 
his exertions in the cause of natural history. 

Dr. Edwards exhibited several specimens of gun cotton, 
manufactured by Messrs. Prentice & Co., Stowmarket, and 
exhibited its mode of combustion. 

A Paper was then read by Mr. J. MTarlane Gray, on 
"Building Society Eeform." 

This paper was listened to with considerable interest and 
attention. Several gentlemen connected with building 
societies were present, and at its conclusion a discussion 
followed, in which they took part. 
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THIETEENTH OEDINARY MEETING. 

Royal Institution, 17th April, 1865. 

J. A. PICTON, Esq., F.S.A., Pbesedent, in the Chair. 

Previous to this meeting, according to notice, an 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING 

was held, to consider a recommendation of the Council, 
relating to the Gallery of Inventions and Science. 

In consequence of a communication from the Committee of 
Management of the Gallery, alleging a co-trusteeship on the 
part of the Literary and Philosophical Society with the other 
learned Societies in the management of that institution, the 
Council was anxious to submit to the Society, for re-con- 
sideration, the question of a grant of ten pounds from its 
funds, in aid of the funds of the Gallery. 

The question having been put, and a discussion having 
taken place among the members present, the motion was 
again negatived, by twelve votes against four. 



At the Obdinary Meeting which followed, Mr. WiUiam 
M'Cheane, M.R.C.S., and Mr. W.J. Baker, were balloted 
for, and duly elected members of the society. 

The following Paper was then read-^ — 
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THE mSTOEY AND PROGEESS 
OF THE MANUFAOTUBE OF BEET-ROOT SUGAR, 

ETC. 

By Mb. A. BARUCHSON. 

Sngar, whether we regard it as an article of food or com- 
merce, is unquestionably one of the most valuable vegetable 
products with which civilised man has become acquainted. 
Sugar, as you all know, is a sweet granulated substance, the 
product of certain kinds of cane and of other plants. It is now 
everywhere in extensive use, and in this country ranks rather 
among the indispensable necessaries of life than among 
luxuries, and in point of commercial importance may be said 
to be second to very few commodities ; in fact the relative 
consumption of sugar, if the cost in all countries including 
duty were alike, would be a test, if not of comparative civi- 
lisation, at all events of the prosperity and popular well-being 
of the nation. 

The present average consumption per head is as follows :— 

United Kingdoili, 401b. per head. 

Belgium, 81b. „ 

Switzerland, 171b. „ 

Portugal, 71b. „ 

France, 161b. „ 

German League, 6Jlb. „ 

Netherlands, 181b. „ 

Austria, 8Jlb. „ 

Sardinia, 101b. „ 

Spain, Iflb. „ 

Exceptional causes sometimes prevail to disturb a gene- 
rally received theorem. Belgium, although highly prosper- 
ous, appears to consume less sugar than France and Holland; 

B 
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this may in part be attributed to absurd fiscal regn- 
lationsy whereby consumption is lessened^ and in part to a sys- 
tem of evasion practised by the refiners ; conseqnentlyy the 
quantity on which duty is paid for consumption should not 
be taken as the quantity actually consumed. There is also 
good reason to suppose that the general use of sugar in 
Europe has had the effect of extinguishing scurvy^ and many 
other diseases, formerly epidemical. 

Monsieur Basset, in the preface of his very able work, 
Otdde Pratique des fabricants de Sucre, states it as his 
opinion, that if sugar were so reduced in price, by the reduction 
or entire absence of Customs duties, that its use could be 
largely extended among the lower classes, the consumption of 
spirituous liquors would be diminished thereby. ThiSf however, 
is an Utopian idea, as, notwithstanding that the use of sugar 
in England is on the average three-fold that of any other 
nation in Europe, the consumption of strong drinks is, I am 
sorry to say, equally large in proportion. 

The uneasiness with which every rise in the price of 
this article is looked upon proves to what extent it has 
entered into our daily wants, and how difficult it would be to 
dispense with its use. 

We are not aware that there are any very authentic ac- 
counts when Sugar first began to be used in England. 
It was imported in small quantities from Venice and Genoa 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but in England it 
appears that honey was then, and for a long time after, em- 
ployed in sweetening liquors. Sir John Hawkins, on his return 
from St. Domingo, from a slavery expedition, brought with 
him considerable quantities in 1663. 

Its use in England was chiefly confined to medicine until 1680, 
when it was brought from Brazil to Portugal, and thence to this 
country. Sugar, in common with many of our modem articles, 
came through the Apothecaries* hands to become an essential 
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requisite of onr daily food. Its nse as an aliment remained long 
unknown in Europe, bat with the progress of civilisation the 
use of sngar has gradually increased, till it has reached the 
lowest classes of society. As, however, the subject of my 
paper this evening is not the article of sugar generally, I 
shall at once proceed with the kind extracted from the beet- 
root. 

In 1747, Margraff, a Prussian chemist, made the dis- 
covery of beet sugar, and advised the Prussian farmers to 
cultivate this plant, the extract of which might so advan- 
tageously replace the cane sugar. The prices then ruling 
were however not high enough to allow the introduction of the 
beet sugar manufacture without vigorous protection, as the 
European markets were at that time so abundantly supplied 
by Brazil, the Dutch colonies in South America, the French 
possessions, and lastly by the English West India Islands, 
where, through the importation of slaves, the sugar culture 
had received a fresh impulse, so that the importations 
amountedto 180,000 tons. Therefore, although MargraiSf plainly 
saw the benefits which might result from the discoveiy, he did 
not pursue the object further. 

Twenty four years later, in 1778, Achard, a Berlin 
chemist, convinced of the great importance of this subject, 
recommenced experiments to extract sugar from the beet, 
under Boyal encouragment. Frederick the Great, whose love 
for the arts and sciences is so well known, perceived in the 
application of this discovery the means by which to develop 
Prussian industry, and to diminish the exportation of specie 
in payment for the imports of cane sugar. The death, how- 
ever, of this great ruler and philosopher prevented Achard 
for some time from continuing his interesting researches. 
He resumed them in 1796, and we find that in 1796 he 
established the first beet-root manufiEu^tory in Gamoon. His 
observations are found in a curious pamphlet, wherein the 
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writer ennmeraieB the various uses and benefits to be deriyed 
from the beet plant, all .of which in the course of time have 
beenyerified. The pamphlet states, that, besides the primary 
article of sngar, the head of the root is eaten green by cattle, 
as is also the pulp after the sugar is extracted ; that a great 
production of valuable manure is the result; that this manure, 
in returning to the soil, prepares it specially for an abundant 
production of cereals ; that the molasses are converted into 
alcohol or vinegar, and that the leaves could be used as a 
substitute for tobacco. It was only in 1799 that the reports 
of Achard's investigations and their successful results became 
known in France. His statements went to prove that the 
kilogramme (rather more than two pounds) of brown low 
muscovado (or raw sugar) could be produced at 66 centimes, 
or about 8d. the English pound. He furthermore stated 
that, by improving the manufacture and deducting the value 
of the residue, the price might even be considerably reduced. 
The letters of Achard, published in a Chemical Annual, 
produced everywhere in France the greatest sensation. The 
journals generally inserted extracts, which attracted the 
attention of all classes of society, according to the ideas or 
passions of that period. Some considered this new discovery 
to be an impudent quackery, others looked upon it as a 
means of escaping the thraldom of the commercial and 
industrial monopoly of England. Such an important fact, 
claimed not only the attention of the scientific world, but 
also of the Government. A commission of ten, which was 
comprised of Sels, Ghaptal, Parmentier, and other eminent 
chemists, was appointed by the Institute to investigate this 
new branch of industry, and to report upon Achard's writings 
on the subject. 

The report of the commission went to prove, that 26 tons 
of root yielded about 4^ cwts. of white cassonade, or a little 
more than one per cent., only one fifth of what is now 
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considered bat a yery ordinary production from the root. 
The first powerfal impulse given to the manufiEtcture of beet 
sugar was in 1809, when Napoleon issued a decree pro- 
hibiting France from purchasing the produce of the West 
Indies ; still only 2 or 8 per cent, of sugar was obtained. This 
could not under ordinary circumstances compete with the pro- 
duce of the canCi but the continental system then introduced by 
Napoleon, that of blockading the ports, had the effect of raising 
the price of sugar; in addition to this, he offered premiums for 
the best methods of extracting (pure) sugar from beet. 
Every &cility and encouragement being granted by the Em- 
peror, the chemists of France exerted themselves in farthering 
his views. 

Extensive experiments were consequently made in the 
cultivation of the root, and as to the best methods of obtaining 
the juice, and manufacturing the sugar. The first manufactory 
was established at Bambouillet, under the especial patronage 
of the Emperor, and many more were soon at work. The 
first samples were received by Napoleon with great joy, and 
he placed them under a glass shade in his drawing room, 
proudly exhibiting them as one of his greatest treasures. 
Being especially anxious to render France independent of 
England, a decree appeared in 1812, establishing chemical 
schools and imperial manufactories for the extraction of 
sugar from beet. 

The Government ordered the cultivation of 100,000 acres, 
calculated to produce 87,600 tons sugar, at that time sufficient 
for the wants of France. Licenses to the number of five hun- 
dred were granted, to the owners of manufSEictories, or to those 
who, anterior to this decree, had made great sacrifices in 
endeavouring to produce this new kind of sugar. This inland 
product was to be free of duty, or any other tax, for four years 
from the date of the decree, and every manufactory had to make 
or famish at least ten tons the first year. In all parts of 
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France the cultivation was tried, and manofiActories every- 
where erected, but with more enthusiasm than success. One 
of the men who had done the most for this new industry was 
the illustrious economist, Matthieu de Dombasle; but he, 
like all the others, suffered serious disappointment. These 
reverses arose either from continual rain, or excessive 
drought, or the bad process of cultivation and manufacture ; 
so that the expenditure was altogether out of proportion to 
the return. Perhaps, also, the political vicissitudes of the 
last days of the Empire exercised their fatal influences, as 
foreign troops, especially Cossacks, in the years of 1814 and 
1816, occupied and destroyed numerous fields of this and 
other plants. Matthieu de Dombasle writes that, at the 
moment when he, for the first time, ploughed for the culti- 
vation of the year, the French troops entered Moscow ; and 
when, later in the year, he was occupied in manufacturing 
the root, his buildings served as a garrison to a detachment 
of Cossacks. 

The lower prices of sugar which resulted from the events 
of 1814 and 1815, — namely, the Eestoration, — ruined all 
these new establishments ; and the manufacture of beet sugar 
could not survive the extraordinary circumstances to which it 
owed its existence. The French ports were opened to the 
commerce of all maritime nations; bonded warehouses, long 
empty, were filled with colonial sugar, and prices sustained 
a great decline. One establishment only continued to exist, 
that of Crespel Delisse,* now one of the veterans of this 
flourishing branch of industry. It may not be uninteresting 
to you to know that, by rare perseverence and enterprising 
spirit, Delisse and his sons have seven manufactories, to one of 
which is added a refinery, and produce annually not less than 
six thousand tons of sugar. The industrial and administrative 

* Crespel Delisse, the Tetoran Tnannfactnier, died recently, and a monument 
to his memory is to he erected hy pnhlic snhseiiption. 
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organisation of these establishments may serve as a model tor 
the construction and management of similiar undertakings. 

It may naturally be supposed that after the Bestoration no 
great efforts were made to protect and encourage this infant 
industry at the expense of the revenue ; while its imperial 
origin was unfortunately no recommendation, nor likely to 
awaken the sympathy of the Government. After different 
legislative modifications, the duty on foreign sugar was raised, 
and colonial and home grown placed on an equality. Then beet 
sugar began again to show signs of life, and firom 1822 to 1825 
more than a hundred small manufactories worked regularly, 
producing annually about jive thousand tons. At the present 
day FIVE factories produce an equal quantity. 

The stability of this new home product appeared an 
accomplished fact, and it continued to progress until 1828 — 
29, when, reports of large profits made &om this new branch 
of industry attracting the attention of Government, the 
manufacturers were informed that their produce would ere 
long have to bear an increased taxation. 

The Eevolution of 1830, however, put a stop to the intended 
change of duty, and until 1886 a regular and rapid progress 
followed, the production in these years being — 

In 1880, 5,500 tons. In 1884, 20,000 tons. 

1881, 7,000 „ 1885, 80,000 „ 

1882, 9,000 „ 1886, 40,000 „ 
1888, 12,000 „ 

Improved machinery, and the application of steam, were of 
great benefit during these years, enabling the manufacturers 
to extract from the root larger quantities of sugar than 
previously. In 1886 manufactories were dispersed over 
no less than thirty-seven departments, to the number of four 
hundred and thirty-seven, a certain number of which were in 
full operation. Manifest improvements had also been made 
the result of experience, and the application of chemistry. 
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Thanks to the frnitfal aUiance of this industry with 
agriculture, the fallow ground had everywhere disappeared, 
and other branches of agriculture profited thereby, the breadth 
of land sown with wheat, which in 1816 was only 94,000 
hectares, was in 1886 115,000 hectares, besides a propor- 
tionate increase of barley and potatoes. 

It was just at this period, 1888, when the full and lasting 
benefit was about to be reaped from this industry, that 
vacuum pans were introduced, and the filters for animal 
charcoal came into general use. But in 1888 this remarkable 
progress was again interrupted, by the clamour of the Colonial 
interest and of the shipowners, inasmuch as 49,000 tons 
of beet sugar were produced, while only 66,000 tons were 
imported from the Colonies. 

There was then the prospect that, from the rapid extension 
of beet sugar, the import from the Colonies would gradually 
decrease, if not altogether cease. This certainly was sufficient 
to alarm importers and shipowners, who prevailed upon 
the Government to almost extinguish this new branch of 
industry, at all events so to clog it by fiscal laws and heavy 
duties as to prevent its materially interfering with the colonial 
and shipping interest. Success attended the efforts of these 
protectionists, and on the 18th July, 1887, the Chamber passed 
a law, which however was only to come into operation on 
the 1st July, 1889, adding an extra duty of 15fcs., or 12s. 
per 100 kilogrammes, on beet sugar, above Colonial. The year 
following, the manufacturers suspended operations, and the 
production, which in 1888 was 49,000 tons, fell in 1840 to 
22,000 tons. Notwithstanding this protection, the imports 
from the Colonies only increased by 8,000 tons, and prices did 
not advance. Additional pressure was therefore again brought 
to bear on the Government, and on the 28th August, 1889, the 
duty on Colonial sugar was further reduced 10s. per 100 kilo- 
grammes, BO that in one year the difference of duty was altered to 
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22s. on beet sngar above that of Colonial. Notwith- 
standing this great pressure on the home product, and 
increased imports of Colonial, there seemed a vitality in 
this rising industry which could not be destroyed, for 26,000 
tons were manufactured in 1841, and 30,000 in 1842, although 
in the latter year the large quantity of 89,000 tons was 
imported from the Colonies. The consequence was that 
the protectionists commenced their agitation anew, and 
hinted that the only solution of this interminable sugar 
question would be the supression of the beet-root sugar 
culture and manufiEtcture, the interdiction of which was 
actually proposed in the Chambers on the 10th January, 1848, 
but the proposal was rejected. 

For some years, viz. till 1848, the production remained 
somewhat stationary, but after the revolution of that year, 
slavery being abolished by the Bepublic, the result was 
a diminution in the production of Colonial sugar. A consi- 
derable reduction was then also made in the duty on beet, 
placing it on the same footing as foreign sugars, such as 
Havannah, Brazil, Manilla, which are 3 to 5 francs per 
hundred kilogrammes above Bourbon and Antilles. And 
although, since then, various alterations have from time to 
time taken place in raising or lowering the duties, even now 
beet sugar pays the same duty as foreign; thus favouring the 
Colonies at the expense of the home grower, on the ground 
that no freight or insurance or large commissions are paid by 
them. 

Leone Levi, in his lecture at King's College last year, 
on the sugar duties, erroneously asserted that beet sugar, 
in France and elsewhere, was only sustained by the 
favour of the respective Governments. The contrary is the 
case in France, and I believe also on the Continent generally. 
Since 1848, the progress has been amazing and uninterrupted, 
except so far as unfavourable seasons have exercised their 
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inflluence. In 1862—63 it had reached 175,000 tons ; in 
1863 — 64, though there was a comparative failure, 130,000 
tons were produced ; and the great sugar speculation which 
ended so disastrously to many who operated therein, arose in 
part from this cause. 

The last year, 1864 — 5, so large a hreadth of land had been 
sown that a crop of more than 200,000 tons was expected; the 
extremely dry weather, however, did serious damage, and only 
156,000 tons have as yet been manufactured ; it is, however, 
presumable that from 10,000 to 15,000 tons more may be 
produced from the molasses, which are worked in the months 
of April and May. 

The cultivation is still increasing; and only last week, when 
in France, discussing this matter with some of the leading 
manufacturers and refiners, they stated that the cultivation 
will continue to increase, and that, by the constant im- 
provement of machinery and process of manufacturing, the 
quantity produced will be doubled in the next ten years, even 
as it has been during the last ten years. Nay more, they con- 
sidered, that as the whole of the Continent was extending the 
growth and manufacture of this article, the production in all 
Europe, which was last year about 500,000 tons, would in 
ten years reach one million of tons at least. Then, it was 
added, neither England nor Europe will require any more 
cane sugar, and a great part of the ground and labour now 
devoted to sugar in the tropics may then be diverted to the 
growth of cotton and coflfee. These gentlemen, however, 
forget that if the production increases in Europe, the con- 
sumption will do so likewise.* The 500,000 tons present 
annual production may be divided as follows : — 

France about 200,000 tons 

Belgium „ 25,000 „ 

* The consmniytion in Great Britain, from 1845 to 1856, had more than doubled, 
say from 195,000 tons to 400,000 tons, and is now 525,000 tons. 
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Holland abont .2,600 tons 

German League „ 160,000 

Austria „ 65,000 

Russia „ 40,000 

Poland and Sweden „ 10,000 

Spain „ 500 

Having now given you a short review of the histoiy of 
this article up to the present day in France,-<-ftnd I may 
here add that the other countries on the Continent have 
gradually progressed with the progress of France, although 
also more or less dependent on the frequent fiscal changes 
introduced by their Governments, — I will now proceed to 
state some particulars regarding the root, and its culture; 
then call your attention to an outline of the manuflEUituring 
process; and conclude with an expose of the benefits other 
countries do, and our own country might, derive from follow- 
ing, in this respect, the example of France and the Continent 
generally, especially as regards Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, in fact wherever land and labour are 
available on reasonable terms. 

First, then, as to the culture of the plant. 
The beet-root, (French betterave,) .is a biennial plant, 
originally from the South of Europe, and, as it appears, was 
first introduced into the Netherlands during the Spanish rule; 
from thence it was brought into Germany. It was first intro- 
duced into France in the year 1595, passing the Alps, and, 
according to Olivier, de Serres, remaining for a long time in 
oblivion. In 1784 it again came into public notice, through 
a manuscript of the priest, Commercella. 

There are two distinct species of beet commonly cultivated, 
each containing several varieties ; the one producing succu- 
lent leaves only, the other, the vulgaris, distinguished by its 
large fleshy root. The former is chiefly cultivated in gardens, 
as a culinary vegetable, and forms one of the principal 
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vegetables used by the agricultural labourers and small 
occupiers of land in many parts of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. The second species, the vtdgcms, or beet-root, 
has long been cultiyated in gardens, especially the red beet, 
which, when boiled and sliced, makes such excellent addition 
to the winter salad. 

Being a native of the South, all its varieties are tender, 
and easily destroyed by frost when young. It thrives best in 
a rich dry soil, and, from the length of its tape-root, requires 
a considerable depth. The white beet is, par excellence, 
the sort most applicable for the extraction of sugar, and is 
generally preferred to the other varieties. 

The common field beet, for cattle, has been long known 
in Germany, and was introduced into England at the end of 
the last century; its introduction is attributed to the late 
Dr. Lettsom. The German name is mangel wurzel, which 
means scarcity root; and, by a strange translation, the 
French call it by two names, racine d'abondcmce, and also 
radne de disette — the first meaning abundance, the second 
mangel, or scarcity. 

The beet presents a pivot root, the extremity of which 
descends deep into the soil, gathering there, through the 
medium of its radicles, with which it is abundantly provided, 
the pabulum which it requires. 

The cultivation of this plant is similar to that of most of 
the weeded sorts, and depends on the same principles ; its 
pivoting root is unsuited to a tenacious and clayey soil, but 
prospers in a rich sandy loam, easily penetrated by water, with 
nutritious elements to a good depth. 

As regards manure, the best adapted is such as is prin- 
cipally composed of carbon, that is to say, of the necessary 
element of sugar; thus all decomposed plants are recom- 
mended. The manuring should only take place during the 
autumn preceding the see^Ung. 
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Soil which contains mineral salt is totally unfit for the 

cultivation of the Bugar beet, but may be adapted for the 

/root used for distilling. The plant easily absorbs saline 

matterSi which are great obstacles to the extracting of the 

sugar. 

The preliminary preparation of the soil varies according to 
its nature. It should be ploughed twice, followed up by 
harrowing, and a third ploughing before the sowing or plant- 
ing; then weeding, when the plant is easily distinguished 
from the bad herbs (darnel) ; it should also be twice or 
three times ploughed during the growing. The greatest 
cleanliness is required, and labour freely expended on the 
the land is amply repaid by the result. 

In sowing, ridges of half-an-inch to one inch in depth are 
made, women following the plough sow the seed in the ridges 
at sixteen inches apart, and cover it with earth. Each woman 
can in this manner sow 6,000 or 8,000 seeds per day, and 
half the seed which would be required if sown broad-cast is 
sufficient, and the weeding afterwards is attended with less 
difficulty and expense. 

After the crop has been gathered, all haste is made in 
manufacturing the sugar; but to preserve the roots mean- 
while, if they have to be taken out of the ground, and cannot 
at once be used, they are often covered with soil,. or put in 
cool dark cellars, mixed with ashes or coal dust. 

In Germany, the roots are sliced and dried in kilns, so as 
to preserve them till they are wanted during the winter. 
This system is also, te some extent, introduced and improved 
upon in France. 

There are many varieties of beet-root, but they may be 
reduced to. eight principal sorts, only some of which I shall 
enumerate. The most profitable for the extraction of sugar 
is the white Silesian, with a green or pink collar. It grows 
very little out of the soil, and this circumstance makes its 
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digging out the more difficult; but, on the contrary, it has the 
advantage of diminishing the saline matters, and increasing 
the saccharine. As this species does not so soon deteriorate, 
it is prefearred hj the mannfiEUstnrerB. Its composition con- 
sists of — 

Water 88.60 

Sugar 10.60 

Cellulose 80 

Albumen 1.60 

Different matter 3.70 



100.00 

The yellow beet of Gastelnaudary (France) only grows half 
out of the soil, and contains, consequently, less sugar, as the 
saline matters are thus increased. 

The red beet grows still more out of the soil, and the 
quantity of saccharine is therefore still less than in the 
yellow. This sort is more suitable for distilling and cattle- 
feeding. 

The field beet, as a plant, is the most productive, but only 
contains from 4 to 7 per cent, gross of, sugar; it has a 
pink skin, and the flesh is altiBrnately white and pink. 

The most suitable time for sowing is in the month of 
April, or early in May. If sown sooner there is danger from 
the frosty nights ; or, if the spring is warm and genial, it 
vegetates too soon, and, instead of increasing in substance, 
shoots up in seeds, stalks, and stems. 

It has been found by experience that the beets grown direct 
from seed have larger roots generally than those which are 
obtained by transplanting. 

The crop of the beet-root varies materially. Ghaptal 
quoted, in round numbers, 20 tons per hectare (2^ acres) ; 
later on, Dubumfault, 24 tons; and still more recent. Dr. Sace, 
40 tons. In the north of France, the produce of an hectare 
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is sometimes 50 tons ; bat 40 is considered a good averagei 
and this is obtained only from good soil, properly manured, 
and well worked. 

In theory, 50 tons of root should produce 5^ tons of 
sugar and molasees ; but this cannot be depended on. 

M. Payen asserts that 5,000 tons of root produce 800 tons 
of sugar and 60 tons of molasses ; this I may say, from my 
personal inquiries very recently, is about the case — 6 to 
7 per cent, pure sugar being extracted from the beet, 
according to the comparative richness of the root, the result 
of the season, the skill of the manufacturer, &c. 

The same author gives the following calculation for the 
cost and result of one hectare : — 

' Bent, taxes, and interest 115 francs 

Manure 180 „ 

Ploughing twice 86 „ 

Sowing and Seed 18 „ 

Weeding 85 „ 

l^igguig and transport 86 „ 

420 „ 
Taking the produce at 40 tons, this would make 8s. 6d. 
per ton, or 10.50 francs. The present year's crop has been 
already contracted for by many manufacturers, at 20 francs 
or 16s. the ton, which is therefore equal to a profit of cent, 
per cent.* The value of the leaves is an additional benefit to 
the farmer. 

M. Louis Yilmaris, a French physiologist, and known for 
the ameliorations effected in the industrial plants, intimates 
his having grown a species of beet-root which contains 24 
per cent, of saccharine matter. He goes still further, and 
professes to be able to obtain generally, from this rich species, 

* This was pablished by Payen in 1855 ; now, rent is much higher, as yon wiU 
hear ; hnt production was not then so large. Bnt as rents are now doable what they 
were, the cost will stand to 10s. per ton, leaying a profit of 60. 
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69,000 kilogrammes, or about 60 tons, per hectare. The 
growth of such a specimen would not only greatly benefit the 
grower, bnt also be a considerable saving in labour and 
expenditure to the manu£Eicturer. Then would the favourite 
saying of the French planters, '^ Sugar actually grows in our 
fields," become a reality. Without, however, fully accepting 
these statements, it is nevertheless &r from improbable 
that a beet-root containing as much saccharine as the canes of 
the Louisiana and the West Indies may be produced. I may 
here ask, What would be the future of cane sugar in those 
sugar-producing countries where slavery still exists ? Admir- 
able solidarity of human progress, the augmentation of the 
produce of the regenerated beet-root to 18 per cent, would at 
once settle the difficult question of slavery, as slave-grown 
sugar would not then be able to compete with that of the rich 
productive beet. 

Although the crop of 1860 was generally far from favour- 
able, and of a very inferior quality, yet owing to the 
beneficial influence of a perfectly dry September month, 
some of the roots in Pay de Dome were found to be of 
remarkable richness, and a great quantity actually contained 
14 per cent., nearly equal to the cane of Mississippi. As 
a rule, lOOtb. of beet in France contains 12tb. gross sugar, 
part of which, however, is rendered uncrystallisable during 
the process. 

It appears that sugar does not accumulate in the root until 
after the leaves are completely formed, the per centage of 
sugar gradually increasing until the beet is fully ripe. As 
soon, however, as the flower-stalk begins to form (which is 
generally prevented by plucking the leaves off), the saccharine 
matter declines, and when the seed is formed it is reduced 
almost to nothing. 

According to Ure, Liebig, Schwarzwaller, Basset, Dureau, 
Muspratt, and other eminent chemists, the sugar obtained 
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from beet is crystallisable^ similar in every essential to the 
sugar extracted from the cane. In &ct, Ure says that the 
sugar obtained from cane and maple is surpassed in cohesive 
force by the beet, since larger and finer crystals of it are 
obtained from a clarified solution of equal density. This is 
particularly the case in the article of candy ; if made of beet, 
as in Belgium, the crystals are larger, and better defined and 
cut, than that which is made from cane, as in Holland. This 
opinion is also shared by Baron Liebig. 

Perfectly pure sugar made from beet cannot be distinguished 
from perfectly pure sugar made from cane ; but the imperfectly 
purified sugar may easily be detected by its taste and smell, 
which differ materially in that state from those of the cane. 
Some of the refiners in England, especiaUy in London, are 
obviously prejudiced against the use of beet sugar, con- 
sidering it inferior, and many will only purchase it at Is. to 
2s. per cwt. below the price of cane. Those who have 
fairly tried it are convinced that there is no difference 
between the two ; nay, further, that being entirely free from 
sand, and of stronger crystals, it is preferable to either 
unclayed Brazil, Cuba, or Manilla, and in the process of 
refining passes through the filters with greater ease. If further 
proof were required to confirm my remarks, I might state that 
the Paris refiners will pay rather higher prices for coloury 
beet than for cane, number for number. Beet sugar, from 
No. 12 and upward, produces from 90 to 95 per cent, of refined 
sugar, according to quality. Even in this country, proofs 
are not wanting to confirm its superiority. I have it from one 
of our leading Liverpool refiners, that only Havannah, from 
No. 12 and above, is equal to similar numbers of beet ; and 
the Scotch refiners, who have for some years largely used the 
beet, will, like their Parisian brethren, pay rather higher rates 
for similar quality of beet than of cane. Unfortunately, owing 

to the differential duties in this country, it has been to the 

s 
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qnalitiefly which, as I have stated, are not so desirable^ 
owing to the large quantity of molasses, mother-liqnor, and 
other non-crystallisable sugar which it contains. 

To procure the sugar contained in the beet yarious pro- 
cesses have to be adopted, and which should be followed up 
without loss of time. The first object is to get the masses in 
which the sugar is embodied, and to extract the juice as pure 
as possible. To achieve this object, the roots are first 
thoroughly cleaned and cut in slices, then }>ounded, or rasped 
by machines, in wooden troughs; by these processes the cells 
are torn up, and the beet reduced to a pulpy substance. 

The machine employed is a cylinder of tinned iron, two feet 
or more in diameter, and eighteen inches in the axis, which is 
turned by machinery. On the circumference of this cylinder are 
fixed, by means of screws, ninety narrow plates of iron, rising 
three quarters of an inch from the surface, and parallel to the 
axis at equal distances all around. The outer edges are cut 
into teeth Uke saws, a slanting box is fixed to the firame on 
which the axis turns, and the roots are pressed against the 
plates* The cylinder is then made to revolve rapidly, the roots 
are thus scraped, and the pulp falls into a vessel lined with lead. 
When two such cylinders are used, revolving four htmdred 
times in a minute, 2^ tons of roots are ground down in two 
hours. It is necessary that operations should proceed rapidly, 
or the pulp acquires a dark colour, an incipient fermentation 
taking place which greatly injures the future proceedings. 
When the pulp is ground, it is put into strong canvas bags, 
a number of which, separated by iron plates, are put under a 
powerful press to extract the juice ; the residue is subject to a 
second, or even to a third pressure if necessary, tiU every 
particle of juice is extracted* The liquor runs into a copper 
vessel until it is two-thirds filled ; the strength is ascertained 
by an instrument similiar to the saccharometer ; the fire 
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under tixe oopper is now lighted, and by the time the copper 
is folly the heat is raised to ITS'" Fahrenheit, not more. 

In the meantime a mixture of lime and water has been 
prepared, by gradually pouring as much water upon 101b. 
of quick-lime as will make the mixture of the consistency of 
cream ; this is poured into the copper, when the heat is 
steady at the before mentioned degree, and is well mixed with 
the juice by stirring. The heat is then increased until the 
mixture boils, when a thick scum rises to the surfiEice. As soon 
as clear bubbles appear through the scum, the fire is sud- 
denly put out by water, the scum hardens and cools, and, the 
sediment being deposited, the liquor becomes clear and of a 
light colour. The.scum is then carefdlly remoyed by a per- 
forated skimmer, and is put into a vessel until the liquor 
remaining in it can be pressed out ; a tap is now opened, 
about five inches above the bottom of the boiler; another tap 
lower down lets out the remainder, until it commences to 
appear cloudy ; what still remains is afterwards boiled again, 
along with that extracted by pressure from the scum. The 
clear liquor is now subject to evaporation in another boiler, 
which is wide and shallow ; the bottom is at first but slightly 
covered by the juice, which boils rapidly; as the water 
evaporates, fresh juice is let in. When a certain degree of 
thickening has taken place, so as to show five or six degrees 
of strength, animal charcoal is gradually added, till the 
liquor arrives at 20*" by the saccharometer. One cwt. of 
charcoal is required for the juice of 2^ tons of beet sugar. 
The evaporation by boiling continues until the saccharometer 
marks 25°, and a regular syrup is obtained. This syrup is 
now strained through linen filters, and the liquor is kept 
flowing by means of steam or hot air, assisted by pressure ; 
in two or three hours all the clear syrup will have run 
through. 

There are many important items, as I am mformed, which 
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have to be attended to, but as these are only taught by 
experience, and, possessing no practical knowledge myself, I 
can only give such information as I have obtained personally 
from a manufacturer with whom I stand in commercial 
relations, and from scientific works which I have perused. 

The lime which has been involuntarily absorbed by the 
juice is neutralised by acid. The syrup, when thus prepared, 
is again boiled and skimmed, until it is sufficiently concen- 
trated ; the fire is then put out, and the syrup carried to the 
cooler, which is a vessel capable of containing all the juice 
produced by four operations of boiling; until the crystallising 
process commences, the whole is well mixed and stirred. 
Before it becomes too stiff, earthen moulds, of the well- 
known sugar-loaf shape, and of the size called great bastards, 
are filled with the crystallising mass, of which a little 
at a time is poured into each ; when full, they are carried to 
the coolest place on the premises. Whilst the crystallisation 
goes on, the crust formed on the top is rapidly broken, and the 
whole is stirred till the crystals are condensed in the centre ; 
it is then allowed to go on, without being further disturbed, 
and in three days it is so far advanced that the pegs in the 
holes at the point of the mould may be taken out, and the 
molasses allowed to run out. In a week, this is mostly run 
off, white syrup is now poured on the top of the mould, 
which filters through the mass, and carries part of the colouring 
matter with it. The sugar is then crushed, and when this is 
refined, and the same process is followed as with cane sugar, 
it is impossible for the most experienced judge to distingufeh 
it from cane sugar, either in taste, smell, or appearance. 
From this it arose that, during the blockade in France, 
smuggled colonial sugar was sold as beet sugar. 

I fear, Mr. President, I have already too long claimed your 
attention to a subject which probably may not be interesting 
to many here present. I have followed the introduction and 
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the progress of this industry step by step ; I have slightly 
touched on the cultivation of the root, as also on the manu- 
facturing process; and I will now point out to you some of 
the blessings which have resulted. 

Besides the production of the primary article of about 
200,000 tons of sugar in France, which at £25 per ton is 
worth dB6,000,000 sterling, for which 120,000 hectares, or 
800,000 acres, are under cultivation, employment is furnished 
to 70,000 men, women, and children, in 898 manufactories. 

The following table shows the annual quantity of tons 
manufactured since 1840 : — 

1840 22,000 1853 72,000 

1841 26,000 1854 70,000 

1842 80,000 1855 77,000 

1848 28,000 1856 90,000 

1844 30,000 1857 80,000 

1845 37,000 1858 89,000 

1846 49,000 1859 91,000 

1847 60,000 1860 120,000 

1848 56,000 1861 143,000 

1849 ., 44,000 1862-8 175,000 

1850 64,000 1868-4 180,000 

1851 68,000 ' 1864-5 165,000 

1852 70,000 

The almost equally important branch of distilling from 
the beet itself, and also from the molasses, must not be 
overlooked. Since 1855 the farmers have added distilleries 
to their farms, and the results have again been an increase 
in* the feeding of cattle and the employment of hands. 

The cultivation of beet-root for distilling has changed 
certain lands in the centre of France from barrenness to 
fertility, producing most abundant crops of cereals; while 
other lands, which before the introduction of this industry 
produced only 19 hectolitres an acre, yield now 27 hectolitres. 
Of the 90,000 hectares, or 225,000 acres, occupied by the 
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fanners in these districts, only 1,447 hectares of beet were 
formerly sown for the use of cattle; at the present, there 
are sown for that purpose 21,405 hectares. Formerly only 
4,202 hectares of wheat were sown, and now 9,290 hectares. 
Cattle has increased beyond conception, from 6,995 to 
40,656; so that, in making sugar and spirits from beet- 
root, meat is also actually produced. The manufacturers 
and distillers, at certain periods, throw such enormous 
quantities of fattened stock into the market, that prices fall 
considerably. 

We must also not omit to notice that for the distilling 
only, in the same districts, 25,837 hands owe permanent 
occupation, winter and summer. 

Since 1855 the production of spirits has gradually in- 
creased, until in 1863 it reached the enormous quantity of 
113,000 pipes, representing a value of one-and-a-half million 
sterling. For this production, Mr. Darblay, probably the 
greatest miller in Europe, whose name is favourably known 
on our Com Exchange, in his speech the other day in the 
Corps Legislatif, for the purpose of procuring a reduction 
of the duty on spirits, stated that 500 farms, embracing 
900,000 hectares [this number must certainly be an error 
in print, meaning 90,000 hectares, or 225,000 acres], are 
in cultivation. 

Nor must I omit to point out to you the importance of 
the pulp, of which in the Department of the North alone 
800,000 tons are produced; this, at the low price of £1 per 
ton, represents a value of £800,000. This pulp is however of 
far greater importance than its money value for the fattening 
of cattle, for thus suitable manure is produced, to improve 
the land for the cultivation of cereals. The rent of suitable 
land has now attained to the high rate of two hundred francs 
per hectare, or £Q per acre, and I need not say that the 
selling price of estates has advanced in like proportion. 
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I pass by the minor articles of potashes, &g., manufactured 
from the residue after the distillation of the spirit, which 
shows, however, that nothing is lost. 

Thus we find that after about three quarters of a century 
the prediction of Achard has been literally and fully realised. 

The benefits created in a country by such a marvellous 
industry are prodigious. As the manufacturing season only 
lasts firom the beginning of October to the end of January, it 
requires a large number of hands, taken from amongst the 
field labourers, bricklayers, plasterers and other trades, whose 
regular employments are stopped during the rigorous winter 
months. • 

I think it unnecessary to enlarge any further on the advan- 
tages which are derived from this branch of industry, both 
agricultural and manufacturing. May I not therefore express 
my astonishment that industrious and enterprising England 
is almost the only country where the beet is not cultivated for 
these purposes. Even Spain, though possessing Cuba and 
Manilla, has nevertheless begun the cultivation of the beet- 
root by establishing a dozen manufactories. Holland also, 
that next to England has the greatest Sugar Colonies, pro- 
ducing about 200,000 tons, and consequently having an 
interest identical with that of England, has lately com- 
menced the same industry. 

When I consider the backward state of agriculture and the 
deplorable absence of manufacturing industry in Ireland, 
particularly in the West, it is indeed surprising that no efibrt 
has been made, by an association of capitalists, or by private 
individuals, to develop the agricultural resources of that 
fine country, in connexion with such manufactures as 
that of beet sugar. I am aware that serious obstacles 
exist, arising from the difl&culty of collecting the proper 
revenue from excisable articles manufactured in the country. 
But when we see that France, Belgium, Holland, not 
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to speak of the German League, which have also to contend 
with this very same difficnlty, have nevertheless emerged 
gloriously from this struggle, I do not see what should preyent 
our doing the same, as even now in Ireland an excise duty is 
collected on spirit there distilled, and beet sugar in France 
pays nearly double the duties levied at present in England, 
viz., 17s. on 1 cwt. of unrefined beet sugar. The arrange- 
ments for collecting the duties are as follows: they have 
entrepots in the centres of the great growing and manufac- 
turing districts, such as Lille, Yalencienne, Douai, Cambrai, 
and St. Quentin, and a great metropolitan entrepot in Paris. 
The duty must either be paid before the sugar leaves the 
manufactory, or it must be placed in entrepot within a cer- 
tain short time after it is made. The example of France, 
therefore, tells powerfully in favour of my argument. It has 
been stated that an Irish beet crop would yield on the 
average nearly half as much more per acre than the French, 
the soil and climate being favourable for the growth of beet ; 
while improvements in agriculture, united to British capital, 
would increase the production still more. At the time when 
beet-root was first tried in Ireland, an objection was made, 
which I consider totally fallacious, namely, that Irish beet 
sugar obtained by free labour could not compete with Colonial 
sugar raised by slave labour. 

The growth of a plant in every country depends on tempe- 
rature, amount of sunlight, and degree of moisture ; the mean 
temperature of Ireland is higher than most of the corn- 
growing countries, but its mean summer and autumnal tem- 
perature are in general lower. Of all the principal corn- 
growing countries Ireland is the wettest ; and this very cir- 
cumstance, which is supposed to render Ireland not so fit as 
other countries for the growth of com, makes it therefore 
peculiarly suited for the growth of crops which are cultivated 
on account of their bulbs, stems and roots. Besides, the 
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cnltiyation of this root improves the land for a rotation of 
crops, and the following rotation is the best recommended 
— let, barley or wheat; 2nd, beet; 8rd, oats — thus three 
fields are kept under crops ; and if four fields were employed, 
cloTer might be advantageously introduced after wheat. 

The cultivation and manufacture of beet sugar in Europe 
recommends itself also by the following facts : 1. that cane 
sugar requires twice the amount of labour and thrice the time to 
vegetate which other crops require — 2. the superior intelligence 
of European workmen — and 8. the facility of obtaining the 
newest machinery and requisite repairs. 

It may not be inappropriate to give you a translation of an 
article which appeared, only last week, in a weekly French 
publication entirely devoted to sugar — Journal des Fabri- 
comtB de Sucre. It was received by me when I was about 
closing this paper : — 

<<The Beet Boot, besides producing 200,000 tons of Sugar, 
produces, at the same time, a mass of pulp beneficial to agriculture, 
which, excluding even all other food, is capable of nourishing, during 
one year, 50,000 head of cattle, or 500,000 sheep. The manure 
produced by these animals, added to the other residues of Sugar 
manufiacturers, can fertilise every year 20,000 hectares, or 50,000 
acres. The 420 manufacturers now making Sugar employ from 
60,000 to 70,000 hands, representing an outlay of not less than 
£800,000 to iei, 000,000 for labour during each season. The 
250,000 or 800,000 acres on which the beet-root is now planted 
were once fallow grounds, or unfertile soil. The crops of wheat, 
far from being diminished, have increased in an equal ratio. 
No other part of France produces more cereals than the North, and 
this is the very country where beet-root is cultivated to the greatest 
extent. Everywhere, after the cultivation of beet*root, the land 
has yielded one-third heavier crops than previously; thus, in 
manufacturing Sugar, bread and meat are also increased, contri- 
buting largely to the public alimentation.*' 
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I have now concluded my task, however imperfectly, i 
have given you the origin and progress of this important 
industry, which recommends itself so much to puhlic attention, 
and have only to add that the production of sugar in Europe 
is one of the greatest glories of agricultural industry, and is 
closely afiUiated to the necessary wants of modem society. A 
source of riches to the farmer, the producer of the primary 
matter, it is one of the greatest elements of national pros- 
perity, in France and other countries, and the hasis of honour- 
ably acquired fortunes by many who have devoted their energies 
to it. Without sugar, the new world would not have reached 
the splendour and colossal proportions which it has attained ; 
and I may safely state that, through the manufacturing of 
beet-root sugar, European agriculture has marched towards a 
new industrial progress. I would say to Great Britain, 
Go and do likewise. 



ADDENDUM. 



Another season of production and manufacture has passed 
since this paper was written, and the progress predicted for 
this great branch of industry has been fully realised. France 
has produced a more abundant crop of. roots, and these 
richer in saccharine matter, than in any preceding year. The 
average quantity is computed at 40 tons per hectare, or 16 
tons per acre. It is estimated that not less than 220,000 tons 
of sugar will be manufactured, amounting to five millions 
sterling, independent of the large quantity of spirit and other 
products derived from the same plant. 
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Since last year^ the nmnber of manufactories has increased 
from 898 to 418. 

Belgium will also produce 30,000 tons; Holland, 5,000 
tons ; and the Zollverein and other countries in Europe, an 
average crop. The entire production in Europe is estimated 
at 530,000 tons. 

The opinion which I expressed, that our refiners would 
make more considerable use of it, is also fully verified. Not 
less than 30,000 tons have already arrived in the United 
Kingdom since October (of which London alone has taken 
one-third), and at least an equal quantity has still to . be 
shipped for this country, in payment for which France will 
receive one-and-a-half million sterling. 

It is for the economists of Great Britain, and particularly 
of Ireland, to determine whether the introduction of this 
industry on our farms would be desirable. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., vol. 

1, part 1 The Society. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 

no. 80 , The Society. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, 2 numbers . . The Society, 
Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society . . Tlie Society, 
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Greenwich Observations, 1862, 4to 

From the Admiralty Commissioners, 
Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, vol. 

10, part 2 The Society. 

Tansactions of the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh, vol. 8, part 1 The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 

88 The Society, 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society, 
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25 copies The Author, 
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Proceedings of the Royal Society, no. 69 . . The Society, 
Statistics of Lunacy, 1864 • . . . 
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Journal of the Statistical Society, vol 27, part 4 . The Society. 
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Proceedings of the Boyal Institution of Great 

Britain, nos. 89 and 40 . . . . The Institution. 
Canadian Journal of Industry, no. 5 . The Canadian Institute. 
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di Scienze Math., 4, 5, and 6 ; Classe di Lett^e, 

&c., 8, 4, 5, and 6 ; Annuario del Instituto . The Institute. 
Journal of the Chemical Society, December, 

1864 The Society. 

Journal of the Linnaean Society, no. 80 . . The Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 

vol. 9, no. 1 The Society, 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 

N.S., no. 5 . The Society, 

Journal of the Society of Arts, 2 numbers . . The Society. 
Annual Beport of the Geologists* Association TJie Association. 
Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society, 

vol. 25, no. 2 The Society, 

Transactions of the Boyal Scottish Society of 

Arts, vol. 6, part 4 The Society. 

Febbuaby 6th. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society, no. 71 . . The Society. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute . . . The Institute, 
Journal of the Society of Arts, nos. 467, 8. . The Society, 
Febbuaby 20th. 

Early History of Leeds, by Thomas Wright, M.A. The Author, 
Proceedings of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, 

1868-64 The Society, 
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Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
no. 81 The Society, 

Annual Report of the Leeds Philosopbical Society, 

1868-64 The Society. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and 
Polytechnic Society of the West Riding, 
1868-64 The Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Jan., 1865 . The Society. 

Journal of the LinnsBan Society ; Botany, no. 82 The Society. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 

Society, vol 26, no. 8 .... The Society. 

Proceedings of the British Meteorological Society, 

Tol. 2, no. 16 ... - . . The Society. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, 2 numbers . . The Society. 

SiUiman's American Journal, no. 115 . . The Editor. 

Maboh 6th. 

Reale Instituto Lombardo, Rendiconti, toI. 1, 

parts 7-9 . i . . . . The Institute. 
Journal of the Royal Dublin Society, nos. 82, 88 The Society. 
Journal of the Society of Arts . , . . The Society. 

Maboh 20th. 

Report of British Association, Newcastle, 1868 . Dr. Inman. 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 

vol. 25, no. 4 The Society. 

Proceedings of the British Meteorological Society, 

vol. 2, no. 17 . . . ^ . . . The Society. 
Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art, 

N.S., no. 55 . . . . The Canadian Institute. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, no. 72 . . The Society. 
Present Position and Future Prospects of 

Geology, by Dr. Page The Author. 

Journal of the Society of Arts .... Tlie Society. 

Apbil 8rd. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Feb., 1865 . The Society. 
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Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, 

Tol. 9y no. 2 The Society. 

April 17th. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society, vol. 14, no. 73 The Society. 
Jonmal of the Chemical Society, ser. 2, vol. 8 . The Society. 
Jonmal of the Statistical Society, vol. 28, part 1 The Society. 
Journal of Society of Arts, no. 646, vol. 18 . The Society. 
On Building Society Beform, by J. McFarlane 

Gray, several copies The Author, 
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PREFACE. 



With the exception of the notice in Basnage's Histoi/re 
dea JuifSf which has been translated into English/^ and ^ 
the defective descriptions given by Allen't- and EtheridgeJ 
of the £abbalah in their respective works, no Treatise 
exists in English on this esoteric doctrine. It is this 
desideratum in the literature of our language which led 
me to bring the subject before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool, in the form of an Essay. 
Intending it to be a guide for those who wish to be initiated 
into the mysteries of this theosophy, I have aimed to be 
as elementary as possible in the Essay, and have>, there- 
fore, frequently explained allusions to points in Jewish 

* The History of the Jews, hy M. Basnage, tranalated into Engliah by 
Thorn. Taylor, A.M. London, 1708. 

t Modem Jitdaism, pp. 6^96, second edition. London, 1830. 

t Jerusalem ad Tiberias; Sera ad Cordova, -p, 800, &e. London, 1856. 
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history and literature with which the more advanced 
scholar is perfectly fiamiliar, but which are unknown to 
tyros in these departments. 

If, in the pemsal of this Manual, the student experiences 
any difficulty in understanding the technical terms of the 
Eabbalahy or if he is unable to remember the meaning 
of BXiy phrases, he will find the difficulty obviated by 
veferring to the Indicei and O-lossfuy, which have be^ 
appended to aid him in this respect. 

For the Index of matters I am, to a great extent, indebted 
to my friend, John Nevtton, Esq., M.R.C.S.E. 

Liverpool, JuLy Ith, 1866. 
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THE KABBALAH. 



BY THE REV. CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 
(Bead I9th October, 1863.) 

I. 

A SYSTEM of religious philosophy, or more properly of 
theosophy, which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so 
shrewd a people as the Jews, but has captivated the minds of 
some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, claims the greatest attention of 
both the philosopher and the theologian. When it is added 
that among its captives were Kaymond LuUy, the celebrated 
scholastic, metaphysician and chemist (died 1816); John 
Eeuchlin, the renowned scholar and reviver of oriental litera- 
ture in Europe (born 1455, diisd 1522) ; John Picus di 
Mirandola, the famous philosopher and classical scholar 
(1463-1494); Cornelius Henry Agrippa, the distinguished 
philosopher, divine and physician (1486-1535) ; John Baptist 
von Helmont, a remarkable chemist and physician (1577- 
1644) ; as well as our own countrymen Robert Fludd, the 
famous physician and philosopher (1574-1637), and Dr. 
Henry More (1614-1687) ; and that these men, after rest- 
lessly searching for a scientific system which should disclose 
to them " the deepest deaths " of the Divine nature, and show 
them the real tie which binds all things together, found the 
cravings of their minds satisfied by this theosophy, the 
claims of the Kabbalah on the attention of students in litera- 
ture and philosophy will readily be admitted. The claims 
of the Kabbalah^ however, are not restricted to the literary 
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man and the philosopher : the poet too will find in it 
ample materials for the exercise of his lofty genius. How 
can it be otherwise with a theosophy which, we are assured, 
was bom of God in Paradise, was nursed and reared by 
the choicest of the angelic hosts in heaven, and only held 
converse with the holiest of man's children upon earth. 
Listen to the story of its birth, growth and maturity, as told 
by its followers. 

The Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a select 
company of angels, who formed a theosophic school in Para- 
dise. After the fall the angels most graciously communicated 
this heavenly doctrine to the disobedient child of earth, to 
furnish the protoplasts with the means of returning to their 
pristine nobility and felicity. From Adam it passed over to 
Noah, and then to Abraham, the Mend of God, who emigrated 
with it to Egypt, where the patriarch allowed a portion of 
this mysterious doctrine to ooze out. It was in this way that 
the Egyptians obtained some knowledge of it, and the other 
Eastern nations could introduce it into their philosophical 
systems. Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of 
Egypt, was first initiated into it in the land of his birth, but 
became most proficient in it during his wanderings in the 
wilderness, when he not only devoted to it the leisure hours 
of the whole forty years, but received lessons in it from one 
of the angels. By the aid of this mysterious science the 
lawgiver was enabled to solve the difficulties which arose 
during his management of the Israelites, in spite of the pil- 
grimages, wars and the frequent miseries of the nation. He 
covertly laid down the principles of this secret doctrine in 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, but withheld them 
from Deuteronomy. This constitutes the former the man, 
and the latter the woman. Moses also initiated the seventy 
elders into the secrets of this doctrine, and they again trans- 
mitted them from hand to hand. Of all who formed the 
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nnbroken line of tradition, David and Solomon were most 
initiated into the Kabbalah. No one, however, dared to write 
it down, till Simon ben Jochai, who lived at the time of the 
destruction of the second Temple. Having been condemned 
to death by Titas, Babbi Simon managed to escape with his 
son and concealed himself in a cavern where he remained 
for twelve years. Here, in this subterranean abode, he occupied 
himself entirely with the contemplation of the sublime Kab- 
balah, and was constantly visited by the Prophet Elias, who 
disclosed to him some of its secrets which w^re still concealed 
from the theosophical Babbi. Here, too, his disciples re- 
sorted to be initiated by their master into these divine 
mysteries ; and here, Simon ben Jochai expired with this 
heavenly doctrine in his mouth, whilst discoursing on it to 
his disciples. Scarcely had his spirit departed, when a 
dazzling light filled the cavern, so that no one could look at 
the Babbi ; whilst a burning fire appeared outside, forming as 
it were a sentinel at the entrance of the cave, and denying 
admittance to the neighbours. It was not till the light inside, 
and the fire outside, had disappeared, that the disciples per- 
ceived that the lamp of Israel was extinguished. As they 
were preparing for his obsequies, a voice was heard from 
heaven, saying, ** Come ye to the marriage of Simon b. Jochai, 
he is entering into peace, and shall rest in his chamber ! " A 
flame preceded the coffin, which seemed enveloped by, and 
burning like fire. And when the remains were deposited in 
the tomb, another voice was heard from heaven, saying, ** This 
is he who caused the earth to quake, and the kingdoms to 
shake ! " His son, B. Eliezer, and his secretary, B. Abba, as 
well as his disciples, then collated B. Simon b. Jochai's 
treatises, and out of these composed the celebrated work 
A called Sohar Ont) i.e,, Splendour, which is. the grand store- 

house of Kabbalism. 
From what has been said, it will be seen that the followers 
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^ of this secret doctrine claim for it a pre- Adamite existence, 
and maintain that, ever since the creation of the first man, 
it has heen received uninterruptedly from the hands of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, &c. It is for^ this reason that it 
is called Kahhalah (H^Hp from 7Ilp to receive) which prima- 

\ rily denotes reception, and then a doctrine received hy oral 
tradition. The Kabbalai is also called by some Secret 

^ Wisdom (m/lDi nDDn), because it was only handed down 
by tradition through the initiated, and is indicated in the 
Hebrew Scriptures by signs which are hidden and unintelli- 
gible to those who have not been instructed in its mysteries. 
From the initial letters of this name, this theosophic system 

J is also denominated Grace (]"n=mnDJ nDOn). Vague and 
indefinite as this name may seem to the uninitiated, inasmuch 
as it conveys no idea whatever of the peculiar doctrines of the 
system, but simply indicates the manner in which they have 
been transmitted, it is nevertheless the classical and acknow- 
ledged appellation of this theosophy. The difference between 
the word Kahhalah (H^^p receptio) and the cognate term 
MasBorah (miDD traditio, from IVU to transmit) — which 
denotes the traditionally transmitted various readings of the 
Hebrew Scriptures — is, that the former expresses the act oj 
receiving, which in this technical sense could only be on the 
part of one who has reached a certain period of life, as well 
as a certain state of sanctity, implying also a degree of secrecy ; 
whilst the latter signifies the act of giving over, surrendering, 
without premising any peculiar age, stage of holiness, or 
degree of secrecy. The name, therefore, tells us no more 
than that this theosophy has been received traditionally. 
To ascertain its tenets we must analyze the system itself or 
the books which propound it; and to this task we now 
betake ourselves. 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah are mainly designed 

I to solve the grand problems about (I) The nature of the 
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Supreme Being, (II) The cosmogony, (III) The creation of 
angels and man, (IV) The destiny of man and the universe, 
and (V) To point out the import of the Kevealed Law. 
Assenting and consenting to the declarations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures about the unity of God (Exod. xx, 3 ; Deut. iv, 35, 
39 ; vi, 4 ; xxxii, 39), his incorporeity (Exod. xx, 4 ; Deut. iv, 
15; Ps. xiv, 18), eternity (Exod. iii, 14; Deut. xxxii, 40; 
Isa. xli, 4; xliii, 10; xliv, 6; xlviii, 12), immutability (Mai. iii, 
6), perfection (Deut. xxxii, 4 ; 2 Sam. xxii, 31 ; Job xxxviii, 
16; Ps. xviii, 31), infinite goodness (Exod. xxxiv, 6; 
Ps. XXV, 10; xxxiii, 5; c, 5 ; cxlv, 9), the creation of the 
world in time according to God's free will (Gen. i, 1), the 
moral government of the universe and special providence, and 
to the creation of man in the image of God (Gen. i. 27), the 
Kabbalah seeks to explain the transition from the infinite to 
the finite ; the procedure of multifariousness from an absolute 
unity, and of matter from a pure intelligence ; the operation 
of pure intelligence upon matter, in spite of the infinite gulf 
between them ; the relationship of the Creator to the creature, 
BO as to be able to exercise supervision and providence. It, 
moreover, endeavours to show how it is that the Bible gives 
names and assigns attributes and a form to so spiritual a 
Being ; how the existence of evil is compatible with the 
infinite goodness of God, and what is the Divine intention 
about this creation. 

In our analysis of the Kabbalistic doctrines on these grand 
problems, we shall follow the order in which they have been 
enumerated, and accordingly begin with the lucubrations on 
the Supreme Being and the Emanations. 

I. The Supreme Being and the doctrine and classification 
of the Emanations, or Sephiroth. 

Being boundless in his nature — which necessarily implies 
that he is an absolute unity and inscrutable, and that there 

N 
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is nothing without him, or that the to vav is in him, ^ — God is 
called En Soph {^^V y*lk) = Aweipoc Endless, Boundless.^ 
In this houndlessness, or as the En Soph, he cannot be com- 
prehended by the intellect, nor described in words, for there 
is nothing which can grasp and depict him to us, and as such 
he is, in a certain sense, not existent (T?^), because, as far as 
our minds are concerned, that which is perfectly incompre- 
hensible does not exist.^ To make his existence perceptible, 
and to render himself comprehensible, the En Soph, or the 
Boundless, had to become active and creative. But the En 
Soph cannot be the direct creator, for he has neither will, 
intention, desire, thought, language, nor action, as these pro- 
perties imply limit and belong to finite beings, whereas the En 
Soph is boundless. Besides, the imperfect and circumscribed 
nature of the creation precludes the idea that the world was 
created or even designed by him, who can have no will nor 
produce anything but what is like himself, boundless and 

yin pw nn baa vor\ ib ttr« »d •?» <^«) niaia p^ by\ nimna d^t vh fj^d |»m 'd vi 1 
^:h^T nttJM nai pMi dvj |*mi niM |'m yh^ nano, Commentary of the ten Sephiroth, 
ed. Berlin, p. 4 a. This doctrine, however, that everything is in the Deity is 
not peculiar to the Kabbalah, it has been propounded by the Jews from time 
immemorial, before the Kabbalah came into existence, as may be seen from the 
following passage in the Midrash. " The Holy One, blessed be he, is the space 
of the universe, but the universe is not his space (dViJWt ^mi dVi^ biD iDlpo n^nprr 
lOipD). R. Isaac submitted: from the passage DTp 'H^M nawo (Deut. xxxiii, 27), 
we do not know whether the Holy One, blessed be he, is the habitation of the 
universe or the universe his habitation ; but from the remark nriM pa^ ^31M Lord 
thou art the dwelling place (Ps. xc, 1^, it is evident that the Holy One, blessed 
be he, is the dwelling place of the universe, and not the universe his dwelling 
place." (Bereshith Rahhat § Ixviii.) To the same effect is the remark of Philo, 
** God himself is the space of the universe, for it is he who contains all things." 
(De SomniiSy i.) It is for this reason that God is called DIpD or D'ipon = 6 rdiros, 
locusy and that the Septuagint renders 'iai bvrm* »if?M riMihnn (Exod.xxiv, 10), by 
Kat iltov rbv rovov, o7i citrr^icct 6 ^Bbgt which has occasioned so much difficulty 
to interpreters. 

-p pi 13^3103 vh^ MfiDDna painw Mb-i mi twrkna nm no rrrw M^n »t m^ 2 
]»M npM {Sohar iii, 283 6.) To the same effect is the ancient expository work 
on the doctrine of the Emanations which we quoted in the preceding note, comp. 
D«i ^w na |>M« rro'wn niTn^n rmoa n«i«nn Mim P]1d ^^m nnp "jaaio i3»«« rva 
1300 pn }»M "naa ^bao Mirr, Commentary on the ten Sephiroth, ed. Berlin, p. 2 a. 

ntnwDi Tin vh nawro vhn ^cn vh miD mVi pan ib «> »3 nmV ]»» f\^D j^m 'D an 8 
ibid,, 4 a. 
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perfect. On the other hand, again, the beautiful design dis- 
played in the mechanism, the regular order manifested in the 
preservation, destruction, and renewal of things, forbid us to 
regard this world as the o£Pspring of chance, and constrain us 
to recognize therein an intelligent design.* We are, therefore, 
compelled to view the En Soph as the creator of the world in ^ 
an indirect manner. 

Now, the medium by which the En Soph made his exist- 
ence known in the creation of the world are ten Sephiroth ® 
(J11*T*9D) or intelligences, which emanated from the Bound- 
less One (^1D X^lk) in the following manner :— At first the 
En Soph, or the Aged of the Aged (l^p^iTVT «p^Jiy) or the 
Holy Aged (^IC^Hp ^^p^il^), as he is alternately called, sent 
forth from his infinite light one spiritual substance or intelli- 
gence. This first Sephira, which existed in the En Soph firom 
all eternity, and became a reality by a mere act, has no less 
than seven appellations. It is called — I, the Crown ("l-H^), 
because it occupies the highest position ; II, the Aged (tkp^DJf), 
because it is the oldest or the first emanation — and this name 
must not be confounded with the Aged of the Aged, which, as 
we have seen, is the appellation of the En Soph ; III, the Pri- 
mordial Point {ryyW^I TWl\>yj, or the Smooth Point (rmp^ 
n^llt^S))? because, as the Sohar tells us, " When the Concealed 
of the Concealed wished to reveal himself, he first made a single 

pnon •» Trm r\y\'2'n »3 m •?» y^tcerh ttr ydrao riMnai ]vd inba «in »d noMn dm 4 
pon, Commentary on the ten Sephiroth,^. 2 6. Again, says the same authority, 
innobiomD -on (D'?i5?n) Mirro mn drxsn n*n nbnn 1300 wjoan ^lyrw nnwri Dm 
,mpDa rwnan nn»n p dm in«naa p»D vbvi "VDMn Dm • • • • 1200 mrro man rron 
jDiavno on -jtd bri ,nTD urh «> D'tnaan »3 D-mn lam ,-nD ib ]*« mpoa Man nai tei 
D>«nnno dh no ^, D^antD dh mo ban, ibid., p. 2. 

Both the etymology and the exact meaning of the word TTVDD (plural nin^BD) 
are matters of dispute. R. Azariel, the first Kahbalist, derives it from IDD to 
number, whilst the later Kabbalists derive it alternately from TDD Saphir, from 
b» "n23 DnCDTD D ^D^a?n (Ps. xix, 1), and from the Greek tr^oHpai, and are not at 
all certain whether to regard the Sephiroth as principles {apxal), or as substances 
(w7ro<Tra<T£ic). ^ ^ potencies, powers (SvvdfUig), or as intelligent worlds (Kofffioi 
voffrtKoi), or as aUributes, or as enUties (m02»), or as organs of the Deity (D»V3). 
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point: the Infinite was entirely unknown, and diffueed no 
light hefore this luminous point violently broke through into 
vision;" (Sohar, i, 15 a). IV, the White Head {TOm «lC;n) ; 

V, the Long Face, Macroprosopon (l^BJK IHi^), because the 
whole ten Sephiroth represent the Primordial or the Heavenly 
Man (Hi^^'y D"T^), of which the first Sephira is the head; 

VI, The Inscrutable Height (H^i^D D11), because it is the 
highest of all the Sephiroth proceeding immediately from the 
En Soph, Hence, on the passage " Go forth, O ye daughters 
of Zion, and behold the King of Peace ® with the Crown ! " 
(Song of Solomon iii, Jbf) the Sohar remarks, " But who 
can behold the King of Peace, seeing that He is incom- 
prehensible, even to the heavenly hosts ? But he who 
sees the Crown sees the glory of the King of Peace." 
{Sohar ii. 100^.) And, VII, it is expressed in the Bible by the 
Divine name Ehejeh, ox I Am (iTHK Exod. iii, 4), because it is 
absolute being, representing the Infinite as distinguished from 
the finite, and in the angelic order, by the celestial beasts of 
Ezekiel, called Chajoth (7)Vn) . The first Sephira contained the 
other nine Sephiroth, and gave rise to them in the following 
order: — At first a masculine or active potency, designated 
Wisdom {TXOyi), proceeded from it. This Sephira, which 
among the divine names is represented by Jah (H^ Isa. xxvi, 4), 
and among the angelic hosts by Ophanim (D^^S)M Wheek), 
sent forth an opposite, i. e. a feminine or passive, potency, 
denominated Intelligence (TO^H), which is represented by 
the divine name Jehovah {TV\\V), and angelic name Arelim 
{Uh\Xll^), and it is from a union of these two Sephiroth, 
which are also called Father {\^2,\^) and MotJier {^tM), that 
the remaining seven Sephiroth proceeded. Or, as the 
Sohar (iii, 290 a) expresses it, "When the Holy Aged, 

6 The Sohar, like the Talmad» generally renders the words no^ *]bD King 
Solomon / while verses in the Song of Songs, hy rrVn «cf70 n iChfO the Sing to 
whom peace belongs. 
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the Ooiicealed of all Concealed, assumed a form, he Re- 
duced everything in the form of male and female, as tb^ 
things could not continue in any other form. Hence Wisdom, 
which is the beginning of development, when it proceeded 
from the Holy Aged, emanated in male and female, for 
Wisdom expanded, and Intelligence proceeded from it, and 
thus obtained male and female — viz.. Wisdom, the father, and 
Intelligence, the mother, from whose union the other pairs of 
SepJdroth successively emanated." These two opposite po- 
tencies — viz.. Wisdom (nDDH) and Intelligence (n3^^)-^are 
joined together by the first potency, the Crown 0T\2) ; thus 
yielding the first triad of the Sephiroth, 

From the junction of the foregoing opposites emanated ag^n 
the masculine or active potency, denominated Mercy or Love, 
(TDn), also called Greatness (H^n^), the fourth Sephira, 
which among the divine names is represented by El (vK), 
and among the angelic hosts by Chashmalim (D^^Dlt^H, Comp. 
Ezek. i^ 4). From this again emanated the feminine or 
passive potepcy, Justice (IH), also called Judicial Power 
{TnMTjy the fifth Sephira, which is represented by the divine 
name Eloha (H^K), and among the angels by Seraphim (D^5*)IC^, 
Isa. vi, 6) ; and from this again the uniting potency. Beauty or 
Mildnes8\{Pr\^j:^r\), the sixth S^joZura, represented by the divine 
name Elohim (GNIvK), and among the angels by Shinanim 
(D^iWlC^, Ps. Ixviii, 18). Since without this union the exist- 
ence of things would not be possible, inasmuch a^ mercy 
not tempered with justice, and justice not tempered with 
mercy would be unendurable : and thus the second trinity 
of the Sephiroth is obtained. 

The medium of union of the second trinity, i. e. Beauty 
(JT5NS)J1), the sixth Sephira, beamed forth the masculine or 
active potency, Firmness (TO^), the seventh Sephira, corre- 
sponding to the divine name Jehovah Sabaoth (J1W32J TV\TV), 
and among the angels to Tarshishim (D*^Ht^*1/l, Dfm. x. 6) ; 
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this again gave rise to the feminine or passive potency, Splen- 
dour (T'ln), the eighth Sephira, to which answer the divine 
name Elohim Sahaoth (J1W2!!J DwK), and among the angels 
Benei Elohim (DVT7K ^^2, Gen. vi. 4) ; and from it again, 
emanated Foundation or the Basis (T'^D^), the ninth Sephira, 
represented by the divine name Fl Chai (TT 7K), and among 
the angelic hosts by Ishim {UWH, Ps. civ. 4), which is 
the uniting point between these two opposites — thus yielding 
the third trinity of Sephiroth. From the ninth Sephira, the 
Basis (TID^) of all, emanated the tenth, called Kingdom 
(JT1D7D), and Shechinah {T^T'DltD), which is represented by the 
divine name Adonai (''^nK), and among the angelic hosts by 
Cherubim i^yPS), The table on the opposite page exhibits 
the different names, of the Sephiroth^ together with the several 
names of God and the angels, which correspond to them. 

From this representation of each triad, as consisting of a 
threefold principle, viz., the two opposites, masculine and 
feminine, and the uniting principle, the development of the 
Sephiroth, and of life generally, is symbolically called the 
Balance {Vbpr\0), because the two opposite sexes, are com- 
pared with the two opposite scales, and the uniting Sephira 
is compared with the beam which joins the scales, and indi- 
cates its equipoise. 

Before we enter into further particulars about the nature, 
operation, and classification of these Sephiroth, we shall give 
the Sohars speculations about the Supreme Being, and its 
account of the origin of the Sephiroth, and their relationship 
to the Deity. 

The prophet Elias having learned in the heavenly college 
the profound mystery and true import of the words in Isa. 
xl, 26, 26, " To whom will ye liken me, and shall I be equal ? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who (^D) hath created these things (HyN)," revealed to R. 
Simon b. Jochai that God in his absolute nature is unknown 
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and incomprehensible, and bence, in a certain sense, non- 
existent ; tbat tbis Who (Jy»^ unknown subject) had to 
become active and creative, to demonstrate his existence, and 
tbat it is only by these (H^K) works of creation that he made 
himself known to us. It is therefore the combination of the 
unknown Who i^O) with these visible (H^K) works that 
showed him to be God (DwK which 'is produced by D trans- 
posed, i. e. D\ and united with HW). Or, as it is in the 
language of the Kabbalah ; — 

" Before he gave any shape to this world, before he pro- 
duced any form, he was alone, without a form and resemblance 
to anything else. Who then can comprehend him how he 
was before the creation, since he was formless ? Hence it is. 
forbidden to represent him by any form, similitude, or even 
by his sacred name, by a single letter or a single point ; and 
to this the words * Ye saw no manner of similitude on the 
day that the Lord spake unto you* (Deut. iv, 15) — i.e, ye 
have not seen anything which you could represent by any 
form or likeness— refer. But after he created the form of the 
Heavenly Man ( HN/i^ D*^^^), he used it as a chariot (HlO'lD) 
wherein to descend, and wishes to be called by this form, which 
is the sacred name Jehovah. He wishes to be known by his 
attributes, and each attribute separately; and therefore had 
himself called the God of Mercy, the God of Justice, 
Almighty, God of Sabaoth, and the Being. He wishes 
thereby to make known his nature, and that we should see 
how his mercy and compassion extend both to the world and 
to all operations. For if he had not poured out his light upon 
all his creatures, how could we ever have known him ? How 
could the words be fulfilled, * The whole earth is full of his 
glory ' (Isa. vi, 3) ? Woe be to him who compares him with 
his own attributes ! or still worse with the son of man whose 
foundation is in the dust, who vanishes and is no more! 
Hence, the form in which we delineate him simply describes 
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each time his dominion over a certain attribute, or over i)i§ 
creatures generally. We cannot understand more of his 
nature than the attribute expresses. Hence, when he is di- 
vested of all these things, he has neither, any attribute nor 
any similitude or form. The form in which he is generally 
depicted is to be compared to a Very expansive sea; for 
the waters of the sea are in themselves without a limit or 
form, and it is only when they spread themselves upon the 
earth that they assume a form (P^O"T). We can now make 
the following calculation : the source of the sea s water and 
the water stream proceeding therefrom to spread itself ar^ two, 
A great reservoir is then formed, just as if a huge hollow had 
been dug ; this reservoir is called sea, and is the third. The 
unfathomable deep divides itself into seven streams^ resembling 
seven long vessels. The source, the water stream, the sea 
and the seven streams make together ten. And when the 
master breaks the vessels which he has made, the waters 
return to the source, and then only remain the pieces of these 
vessels, dried up and without any water. It is in this way 
that the Cause of Causes gave rise to the ten Sephiroth, The 
Crown is the source from which streams forth an infinite 
light : hence the name En Sop h (^1D ^K) = infinite, by which 
the highest cause is designated : for it then had neither form 
nor shape, and there is neither any means whereby to com- 
prehend it, nor a way by which to know it. Hence it is 
written, * Seek not out the things that are too hard for thee, 
neither search the things that are above thy strength.' 
(Ecclus. iii, 21.) He then made a vessel, as small as a point, 
like the letter \ which is filled from this source {i.e. the En 
Soph) . This is the source of wisdom, wisdom itself {pi02'n) , after 
which the Supreme Cause is called ' wise God! Upon this he 
made a large vessel like a sea, which is called Intelligence 
(nT2) : hence the name * intelligent God.' It must, how- 
ever, be remarked that God is wise, and through himself, for 
o 
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wisdom does not deme rts name tlirongh itseli^ but- throttgfe 
tfte wise one wiro fflh rt with the light which flows from him, 
just as intelligence is not comprehended through itself^ but 
through hiin who is fnteliigent and fills it with his own sub- 
stance. God needs only to withdraw himself and it would be 
dWed up. This is also the meaning- of the words, * the waters 
hdve disappeared from the sea, and the bed is dry and parched 
up/ (Job xir, Vl.y The sea h finally divided into seven 
streams, and the seven costly ressels are produced, which are 
called Greatness (n^TTII), Judicial Strength (mi2J), Beauty 
(•mK2Wn>, Firmness (H^JJ), Splendour (Tin), Foundation ^ 
fnO^), and Kingdom {P^djO). Therefore is^ he called the ^^ t '{ 
G-reat or the Merciful, the Mighty, the Glorious, the God of 
victory*, the Creator, to whom all praise is due^ and the Founda- 
tion of att things. Upon the last attribute alt the others are 
based as well' as the world. Finally, he is also the Eling of the 
universe, for everything is in his power; he can diminish the 
number of the vessels, and increase in them the light which 
streams from them, or reduce it, just as it pleases^ him." 
{Sohar, i, 43 h, 43 a, section K2.) 

In another place again the same authority gives the following 
description of the Deity and the emanation of the Sephiroth, 
**- The Aged of the Aged, the Unknown of the Unknown, has a 
form and y«t has no form. He has a f6rm whereby the universe 
is preserved, and yet has no form, because he cannot be com- 
prehended. When he first assumed the form [of the first 
Sepkinr], he caused nine splendid lights to emanate from it, 
which, shining through it, dittused' a bright light in all 
directions. Imagine an elevated light sending^ forth its rays 
in aH directions. Now if we approach it to examine the rays, 
vre understand no more than that they emanate from the said 
light. So is the Holy Aged an absolute light, but in himself 
concealed and incomprehensible. We can only comprehend 
hi'm tiirough those luminous emanations (iTTTSO) which 
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ugam axB partly visible and pasytly concealed. These c<msti- 
titte ihe .sacred name of God. " (Idra Suta, Sohar, iii„2S8a.) 

Four things mast he borne in laiad with ip^gand to the 
SephirBth, L That -they were not xnr^ated hy, but emanated y/ 
iT^ltXl) iromg the En Soph ; the .differenoe hetween creation aad 
jemanation being, that In the foimer a diminution tof glcength 
iakes place, whilst in .the latter this is not the caseJ II. That 
they form among ithemsely^ and with the En Soph^ a atiict 
naity^ and simply represent diflferent aspects of one and the ^ 
same being, just as the difiGorent rays which proceed frem ibhe 
ligfet, and which appear different things to the ey^ form ^)nly 
different manifestations of one and th^ iame liight III. 
That since they simply differ from each other as ibe different 
colours of the same light, alltthe ten emanations alike partake 
of the perfections of the En Soph ; and lY, that, as emaiia- 
tions &iom the Infinite, the Sephiroth are i&fittute and peiftct 
like the En Soph^ and yet oonstitfite .the .first finite things.^ ^ 
They are infinite and perfect when the En &oph imparts ins 
fiilness to them, and finite and imperfoct when the fulness is 
withdrawn from them, ad that in this refig^ect these ten 
Sephiroth exacdy correspond to the double nature ef Christ, — 
his finite and imperfect human nature and his infinite and 
perfect divine natoire. 

In their totality and unity these den Sephiroth are not oirly 
denominsted the world of Sephiredh {JlD'^SDil cb^if) and 
the warld of Emanations {r\'\T)l'^ 0^12^)^ but j^ejuiesent 
and are called the Primordial or jdrchetjfpaJ Man (Ontk 
X)01p = 7pp(i)T6yoyoe\ and ihe Heavenfy Man {T\tkb*^if JOHH). 
In the figure, the Grown OAD) is the head^ Wisdom (nDDn), 
the brains J and Intelligence (HJ^), which unites the twx)and 

13^1 1300 |*'mDi3« mb>2JMn na ♦ ♦ ♦ • nonnm tDo»nn n3oo |>btDi3» pwni bD »d 7 
1DI% Connnentaxy vn tldie ten Seplnpo^, iS & ; 4 ^o. 

re on iPtto^WTO Man 'SBtwro tj^jjo tsm»5 -Tmn rran tft«n to dtw rr n^ B Dn « 
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produces tiie first triad, is the heart or the understanding-^ 
thus forming the head. The fourth and fifth Sephiroth, i.e., 
Mercy (TDn) and Justice ("TnS), are the two arms of the 
Lord, the former the right arm and the latter the left, one 
distributing life and the other death. And the sixth Sephtra, 
Beauty (/ni^Sn), which unites these two opposites and 
produces the second triad, is the chest; whilst the seventh 
and eighth Sephiroth, — i.e., Firmness (TOJ) and Splendour 
(Tin), of the third triad, — are the two legs ; and Foundation 
(HD''), the ninth Sephira, represents the genital organs, 
since it denotes the basis and source of all things. Thus 
it is said "Every thing will return to its origin just as it 
proceeded from it. All marrow, all sap, and all power are 
congregated in this spot. Hence all powers which exist 
originate through the genital organs." {Sohar, iii, 296 a,) 
Kingdom (niD7D), the tenth Sephira, represents the harmony 
of the whole Archetypal Man. The following is the archetypal 
figure of the ten Sephiroth. 

It is this form which the prophet Ezekiel saw in the 
mysterious chariot, and of which the earthly man is a faint 
copy. Moreover, these^Ssphiroth, as we have already re- 
marked, createdjlifijwiwdd and all things therein according to 
their own archetype or in the likeness and similitude of the 
Heavenly Man or the World of Emanations, But, before 
we propound the Kabbalistic doctrine of the creation of the 
world, it is necessary to describe a second mode in which the 
trinity of triads in the Sephiroth is represented, and to 
mention the appellations and oflSces of the respective triads. 

Now in looking at the Sephiroth which constitute the first 
triad, it will be seen that they represent the intellect ; hence 
this triad is called the Intellectual World (^DIC^D D^W). 
The second triad, again, represents moral qualities ; hence 
it is designated the moral or Sensuous World (tCfllTID D^iy) : 
whilst the third triad represents power and stability, and 
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hence is designated the Material World (WtOIDn DTiy), 
These three aspects in which the En Soph manifested himself 
are called the Faces (^3^^ and r512t*)3 = Trpdermroy, the two 
words are identical, the former being pure Aramaic, and the 
latter from the Greek). In the arrangement of this trinity 
of triads, so as to produce what is called the Kabbalistic 
tree, denominated the Tree of Life (D^TT Y^), or simply the 
Tree (T^^i^), the first triad is placed above, the second and 
third are placed below, in such a manner that the three 
masculine Sephiroth are on the right, the three feminine on 
the left, whilst the four uniting Sephiroth occupy the centre, 
as shown, in the following diagrams : — 

1. 




Kingdom 
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II. 




The three Sephiroth on the right, representing the principle 
of mercy (TDH), are called the Pillar of Mercy (K^D'* K^IDD 
IDITT Klioy) ; the three on the left, representing the 
principle of rigour (1^), are denominated the Pillar of 
Judgment (TOm KUDJT vhws^m HdtSD) ; whilst the four 
Sephiroth in the centre, representing mildness (D'^DTn), 
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rtrer ealted Hi^ Uiddle PaUtr (^mtSQtn HHOV}. Ew* 
Stpfiira composmg this- trimty ef tritidfl i«, a» it were, a Urmity 
in itself. I, It has its own absolute character ; II, It reeeire* 
from above ; and III, It comrnimicates- to what is below it. 
Hence the remark, **^JiiBt as the Sacred Aged is- represented 
by the number three, so are all the other lights (Sephiroth) 
of a threefold nature." {Sohar, iii, 288 h.) Within this 
trinity m each unit and trinity of triads tfiere is a trinity of 
nnits^ which must be explained before we can propound the 
KabbaliBtio view of the cosmogony. 

We have seen that three of the Sephiroth constitute uniting 
Knks between three pairs of opposites, and by this meaner 
prodtrce three triads, respectively denominated the IntellectuaP 
World, the Sensuous or Moral World, and the Material Worid, 
and that these three uniting Sephiroth, together with the one 
whieh unites the whole into a common unity, form what is- 
called th^ Middle Pillar of the Kabbalistic tree. Now from 
the important position they thus occupy, these Sephiroth are 
synecdochfcally used to represent the worids which by their 
uniting potency they respectively yield. Hence the Sephira, 
(jRX)WK (*inD), from which the Sephiroth, Wisdom (nDDrr)i 
and Intelligence (nyi), emanated^ and by which therare 
also united, thus yielding the Intellectual World, is by itself 
used to designate the Inteltectual World (yiWDn 0^)\ 
Its own names, however, are not changed in this capacity, 
and it stilf continues to be designated by the several appel- 
lations mentioned in the description of the first Sephira. 
the sixth Sephira, called Beautt (JV1K9i1), which unites 
Sephiroth IV CTDH; Love) and V (IHS), Justice), thus yield- 
ing the Sensuous World, is by itself used to denote the 
Sensuous WorW, and in this capacity is called the Sacred 
King {mnp iO^), or simply the King (iOte) ; whilst 
the Sephira called Kingdom (lyobl^i), which unites the 
whole Sephiroth, is here used to represent the Materia! World, 
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instead of the ninth SepAira, called Foundation C^V*), and 
is in this capacity denominated ike Queen (K/l^/D) or the 
Matron (KJT'JimDD). Thus we obtain within the trinity 
of triads a higher trinity of units, — viz., the Crown (*U13), 
Beauty (PDi^^T)), and Kingdom (iTI^/D), — which represents 
the potencies of all the Sephiroth. 

II. The Creation or the Kabbalistic Cosmogony. 

Haying arrived at the highest trinity which comprises all 
the Sephiroth, and which consists of the Crown, the King, 
and the Queen, we shall be able to enter into the cosmogony 
of the Kabbalah. Now, it is not the En Soph who created 
the world, but this trinity, as represented in the combination 
of the Sephiroth ; or rather the creation has arisen from the 
conjunction of the emanations. The world was born from the 
union of the crowned King and Queen ; or, according to the 
language of the Kabbalah, these opposite sexes of royalty, jrho 
emanated from the En Soph, produced the universe in their own 
image. Worlds, we are told, were indeed created before ever 
the King and Queen or the Sephiroth gave birth to the present 
state of things, but they could not continue, and necessarily 
perished, because the En Soph had not yet assumed this 
human form in its completeness, which not only implies a 
moral and intellectual nature, but, as conditions of develop- 
ment, procreation, and continuance, also comprises sexual 
opposites. This creation, which aborted and which has 
been succeeded by the present order of things, is indicated in 
Gen. xxxvi, 31 — 40. The kings of Edom, or the old kings 
as they are also denominated, who are here said to have 
reigned before the monarchs of Israel, and are mentioned as 
having died one after the other, are those primordial worlds 
which were successively convulsed and destroyed ; whilst the 
sovereigns of Israel denote the King and Queen who emanated 
from the En Soph, and who have given birth to and perpetuate 
the present world. Thus we are told : — 
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" Before the Aged of the Aged, the Concealed of the Con- 
cealed, expanded into the form of King, the Crown of Crowns 
[i.e. the first Sephira], there was neither beginning nor end. 
He hewed and incised forms and figures into it [i,e, the 
crown] in the following manner : — He spread before him a 
cover, and carved therein kings [i.^. worlds], and marked out 
their limits and forms, but they could not preserve themselves. 
Therefore it is written, * These are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel/ (Qen. xxxvi, 31.) This refers to 
the primordial kings and primordial Israel. All these were 
imperfect: he therefore removed them and let them vanish, 
till he finally descended himself to this cover and assumed a 
form." {Idra Rahba, Sohar, iii, 148 a.) 

This important fact that worlds were created and destroyed 
prior to the present creation is again and again reiterated in 
the Sohar,^ These worlds are compared with sparks which ' 
fly out firom a red hot iron beaten by a hammer, and which 
are extinguished according to the distance they are removed 
firom the burning mass. " There were old worlds," the Sohar 
tells us, " which perished as soon as they came into existence : 
were formless, and they were called sparks. Thus the smith 
when hammering the iron, lets the sparks fly in all directions. 
These sparks are the primordial worlds, which could not 
continue, because the Sacred Aged had not as yet assumed 
his form [of opposite sexes — the King and Queen], and the 
master was not yet at his work." {Idra Suta, Sohar, iii, 293 b.) 
But since nothing can be annihilated — " Nothing perisheth 
in this world, not even the breath which issues from the 

9 The noUon, however, that worlds were created and destroyed prior to the 
present creation, was propounded in th£ Midrash long before the existence of 
the Kabbalah. Thus on the verse, " And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good " (Gen. i, 31), B. Abahu submits iniM *i^'H 

"^ ^3n vh pnn' "b y^V^ from this we see that the Holy One, blessed be he, had 
successively created and destroyed sundry worlds before he created the present 
worldf and when he created the present world he said, this pleases me, the previous 
ones did not please me, (Bereshith Babba, section or Parsha iz.) 
P 
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mout^h^ for this, like everything else, has its pUce and des- 
tination, and the Holy One, blessed be his name ! turns it 
into his service;" {Sohar, ii, 110 b.) — these worlds could not 
be absolutely destroyed. Hence when the question is asked 
— * Why were these primordial worlds destroyed ?* the reply 
is given — ''Because the Man, represented by the ten Sephiroth^ 
was not as yet. The human form contains every thing, and 
as it did not as yet exist, the worlds were destroyed**' It is 
added, *' Still when it is said that they perished, it is only 
meant thereby that they lacked the true form, till the biunan 
form came into being, in which all things are comprised, and 
which also contains all those forms. Hence, though the 
Scripture ascribes death (/IID^) to the kings of £dom« it only 
denotes a sinking down from their dignity, i.e,, the worlds up to 
that time did not answer to the Divine idea, since they had 
not as yet the perfect form of which they were capable." 
{Idra Rabba, Sohar, iii, 135 b.) 

It was therefore after the destruction of previous worldia^ 
and after the Un Soph or the Boundless assumed the Sephirio 
form, that the present world was created. " The Holy One, 
blessed be he, created and destroyed several worlds before the 
present one was made, and when this last work was nigh com- 
pletion, all the things of this world, all the creatures of the 
universe, in whatever age they were to exist, before ever they 
entered into this world, were present before God in their true 
form, Thus are the words of Ecclesiastes to be understood 
' What was, shall be, and what has been done, shall be done.'" 
("8okar,m, 61 b.J "The lower world is made after the 
pattei^ of the upper world ; every thing which exists in the 
upper world is to be found as it were in a copy upon earth ; still 
the whole is one." (^Ibid ii, 20 a, J 

This world, however, is not a creation ex nihilo, but is 
simply an immanent offspring and the image of the King and 
Queen, or, in other words, a farther expansion or evolution of 
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the Seph4rffih wMcb Ute the emd,tl&ti6tid of ih^ En Soph. Thi^ 
iri eiptefesed in' tk^ Sohat ill tie following pafesagfe — ** Tift 
indivisible point [the Absolute], whd has Ho limit, and who 
cdtonot be Comprehended becatise of his purity and brightness, 
eipanded from Without, fifnd formed a brightttesft Which seftred 
as A (Covering 16 th& indivisible p<rint, yet it tob could not Ibe 
viewed in conseqnence of its Immeasurable light. It too 
eipanded from withont, an<!' this elcpansion Weli^ its garment. 
Thus everything originated through d constant upheaving agi- 
tation, and thns finally the World driginated." (Sohar, 1, 20 d,) 
The tmiverse therefore is an immanent emanation from ih^ 
8ephiroihy and repeals tod makes Visible the Boundless and 
the Concealed of the Concealed. And thottgh it exhibits the 
Deity in less sptendbur than its parents the SephirotA, bedatse \ 
it is farthet removed from the primordial source Of llgtt, yet, 
as it is God mdttifested, all the maltiftirionff forms in the , 
world point out the unity which they represent * and nothing 
in it oan be destroyed, but everything must return to the 
source whence it emanated. Hence it is said that *' all thinge 
of which this world donsists, spirit as Well as body, will retilM 
to their principal, and the root from Which they proceeded.*' 
(Sohar, ii, 218 b.) " He is the beginning and end of all the 
degrees in the creation. All these degrees are stamped With 
his seal, and he cannot be otherwise described than by the ; 
unity. Ho is one, notwithstanding the innnmerable forms ^ 
which are in him." {Ibid i, 21 a.) 

Now these Sephiroth, or th^ World of EmafiaHons (thM) 
nb'^'^), or the Jtisilatia World, gave birth to three woflds 
in the following order : — From the conjunction of the King 
and QuElfiN (i.e., the ten Sephiroth) proceeded— I. The World 
of Creation^ or the Briatic World (mt^lin D^), also 
called The Throne (S'^D'HD), which is the abode of pure 
spirits, and which, like its parents, consists of ten Sephiroth, 
or Emanations. The BHatic World, agdin, gate ride to. 
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-^ n. The World of Formation, or the Jeiziratic World 

y (rnvn D7iy), which is the habitation of the angels, and also 

consists of ten Sephiroth ; whilst the Jetziratic World, again, 

_ sent forth. III. The World of Action, or the Assiatie World 

(iTtRyn abHif), also called the World of Keliphoth (D^y 

^/115vpn), which contains the Spheres (Dv2l72l) and matter, 
and is the residence of the Prince of Darkness and his legions. 
Or, as the Sohar describes it — " After the Sephiroth, and for 
their use, God made the Throne (i.e., the World of Creation), 
with four legs and six steps, thus making ten (i.e., the decade 
of Sephiroth which each world has). . . . For this Throne 
and its service he formed the ten Angelic hosts (i.e., the 
World of Formation), Malachim, Arelim, Chajoth, Ophanim, 
Chashmalim, Elim, Elohim, Benei Elohim, Ishim, and 
Seraphim {Uhrk D'»*?Dt£Tr D^;D51K /^VH D'^^KIK D'»DK^D 
U^tnv U^\^ U^rh^ ^:32 D^H^K), and for their service, 
again, he made Samael and his legions {i,e., the World of 
Action), who are, as it were, the clouds upon which the angels 
ride in their descent on the earth, and serve, as it were, for 
their horses. Hence it is written — ' Behold the Lord rideth 
upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt."* (Isa. xix, 1.) 
{Sohar ii, 43 a.) There are, therefore, four worlds, each of 
which has a separate Sephiric system, consisting of a decade 
of emanations. I. The Atzilatic World, called alternately 
the World of Emanations (JTI^'»2iK D*?iy), the Image (N;]?^ 
= €iKwy with T prefixed), and the Heavenly Man (DTN 
nK/V), which, by virtue of its being a direct emanation 
from God and most intimately allied with the Deity, is 
perfect and immutable. II. The Briatic World, called the 
World of Creation {TX^'^^zn D^W) and the Throne (N^DIO), 
which is the immediate emanation of the former, and whose 
ten Sephiroth, being further removed from the En Soph, are 
of a more limited and circumscribed potency, though the 
substances they comprise are of the purest nature and without 
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any admixture of matter. III. The Jetziratic Worlds called the 
World of Formation {rxym drOf) and the World of Angela 
(MOM/D), which proceeded from the former world, and 
whose ten Sephiroth, though of a still less refined substance 
than the former^ because further removed from the primordial 
source^ are still without matter. It is in this angelic world 
where those intelligent and uncorporeal beings reside, who are 
wrapped in a luminous garment, and who assume a sensuous 
form when they appear to man. And IV. The Aaaiatic World, 
called the World of Action (H^IWH D^"U;) and the World of 
Matter (i^lB^pH D^iy) which emanated from the preceding 
world, the ten Sephiroth of which are made up of the grosser 
elements of all the former three worlds, and which has sunk 
down in consequence of its materiality and heaviness. Ita 
substances consist of matter limited by space and perceptible 
to the senses in a multiplicity of forms. It is subject to 
constant changes, generations, and corruptions, and is the 
abode of the Evil Spirit. 

Before leaving this doctrine about the creation and the I 
relationship of the Supreme Being to the universe, we must / 
reiterate two things. I. Though the trinity of the Sephiroth 
gave birth to the universe, or, in other words, is an evolution 
of the emanations, and is thus a ftirthor expansion of the 
Deity itself, it must not be supposed that the Kabbalists 
believe in a Trinity in our sense of the word. Their view on 
this subject will best be understood from the following 1 
remark in the Sohar — " Whoso wishes to have an insight into j 
the sacred unity, let him consider a flame rising from a burn- 
ing coal' or a burning lamp. He will see first a twofold 
light, a bright white and a black or blue light ; the white 
light is above, and ascends in a direct light, whilst the blue 
or dark light is below, and seems as tho chair of the former, 
yet both are so intimately connected together that they con- 
stitute only one flame. The seat, however, formed by the 
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blue or A^tk )ight, id agsin cdtmected with tb6 tfttoiilig 
matter which is finder it again. The White light nevei* 
changes its colour, it always remains white; hut various 
shades are observed in the lower light, whilst the lowest 
light, moreover, takes two directions — above it is connected 
with the white light, and below with the burning matter. 
Now this is constantly consuming itself, dnd perpetually 
adcends to the upper light, and thus everything merges iiito a 
single ulrity (^ J^TtTTa ^Wpr» K^CT Sohar, i, 51 a)}^ 
And II. Th^ creation^ or the universe, is amply the garmetit [ 
of God woven from the Deity's own substance ; or, as Spinoza > 
expresses it, G-od is the immanent basis of the universe, t^or { 
although, to reveal himself to ui^, ^b Concealed of all th6 ' 
Concealed sent forth the ten emanations called the Form of 
Ood, Form of the Heavenly Man, yet since even this 
luminous form was too dazzling for our vision, it had to 
assume another form, or had to put on another garment which 
consists of the universe. The universe, therefore, or the- 
viable World, is a further expansion of the Divine Substance, 
and is called in the Kabbalah " the Garment of Ood" Thus 
we aro told, ^' when the Concealed of all the Concealed wanted 
to reveal himself, he first made a point [t>. the first Sephira'], 
shaped it into a ftacred form [i.e. the totality of the Sephiroth], 
and covered it with a rich and splendid garment that is the 
world." {8akar, i, 2 a). 

III. The Creation of Angeh and Men. 

The different worlds which successively emanated lErom the 
En Soph and from each other, and which sustain the relation- 
ship to the Deity of first, second, third, and fourth generations, 
are, with the exception of the first {i.e., the World of Ema* 
nations), inhabited by spiritual bangs of various grades. 

10 The quesfioii, bowevier, about the doctidne of ttoo TiMty in oiOfer paeuUigtis 
of the Sobar will be discussed more amply m the sequel, where we shall point 
out tiie relation of the Kabbalah to Chrisldadlty. 
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" God animated every part of the firxnamoBt with a separate 
spirit, and forthwith all the heavenly hosts were hefore him. 
This is meant hy the Psalmist, when he says (Fs. xzxiii, 6), 
' By the breath of his mouth were made all their hosts/ " 
{Sohar, iii, 68 a.) These angels consist of two kinds — good 
and had ; they have their respective princes, and occupy the 
three habitable worlds in the following order« As has already 
been remarked, the first world, or the Archetypal Man, in whose 
image everything is formed, is occupied by no one else. The 
angel Mstateon (]1"ltdD0) occupies the second or the Briatic 
World (HNnn D^iy), which is the first habitable world ; he 
alone constitutes the world of pure spirits. He is the garment 
of niC^ j.tf,, the visible manifestation of the Deity ; his name 
is numerically equivalent to that of the Lord. {Sahar^ iii, 
23} a,) He governs the visible world, preserves the unity, 
harmony, and the revolutions of all the spheres, planets and 
heavenly bodies, and is the Captain of the myriads of the an- 
gelic hosts" who people the second habitable or the Jetziratic 

11 The Kabbtilistio deBcription of Metatnm is taken from the Jewish angelology 
of a mnch older date than this theosophy. Thus Ben Asai and Ben Soma already 
regard the divine voice, the \6yos (pTtn b)p) as Metatron. (Bereak. Eab., Parsha y.) 
He is called the Great Teacher, the Teacher of Teachers (wan ^nOD), and it 
is fbr this reason that Enoch, who walked in close commnnion with God, and 
taught mankind by his holy example, is said by the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan b. Uzziel, to * have received the name Metatron, the Great Teacher * 
after he was transplanted. (Gen. t, 24.) Metatron, mojeover, is the Presence 
Angel (D^2Dn n«), the Angel of the Lord that was sent to go before Israel 
(Exod. xxiii, 21) ; he is the visible manifestation of the Deity, fbr in him is the 
name of the Lord, i.e., his name and that of the D«ity are identical, inasmuch as 
they are of the same numerical value (viz. :— *"nD and ^TiTDTDD are the same 
according to the exegetical rule called Gemakria, « 10 + "t 4 -f V> 800 = 314; 
]50 + i6+ '^200 + TQ9-fTD9 + O 40=314. See Rashi on Exod. xxiii, 21, 
»TD wnmoai yvmvm ^y^ Dtt>3 yatyo pnioTDD m ^"W)** wnii"» and Sanhedrim 88 fe). 
So exalted is Metatron's position in the ancient Jewish angelology, that we are 
told that when Elisha b. Ab^ja, also called Acher, saw this angel who occupies 
the first position after the Deity, he exclaimed, * Peradyenture, but far be it, there 
are two Supreme Powers' (]rT TWrccn ^TW DiVttn DH MDttJ Talmud, Chagiga, 16 a). 
The etymology of pniDlQO is greatly disputed j but there is no doubt that it is to be 
derived from Mktatob, messenger, oiirider, way maker, as has been shown by 
Elias Levita, and is maintained by Gassel {Ersch und Gruber^s Encyklopadief 
section ii, vol. xxvii, s. v, ; Juosn, p. 40, note 84). Sachs (Beitrdge zur Sjprach- 
und Atterthumsfgrschung, vol. i, Berlin 1852, p.. 108) rightly remarks that this 
etymology is fixed by the passage from Siphra, quoted in Kap?Uer- Va-PheracK 
c. X, pw 34 ^ ^w pM to inMnm rwwjb pmoTDO m»3 7i"y^ •«? wns« the finger of 
God was the messenger or guide to Moses, and showed tAm all the laind of laraeU 
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World (iTItit^ D^iy), and who are divided into ten ranks, 
answering to the ten Sephiroth, Each of these angels is seT 
over a different part of the universe. One has the control of 
one sphere, another of another heavenly body ; one angel has 
charge of the sun, another of the moon, another of the earth, 
another of the sea, another of the fire, another of the wind, 
another of the light, another of the seasons, &c. &g. ; and 
these angels derive their names from the heavenly bodies they 
respectively guard. Hence one is called Venus (HIIJ), one 
Mars (D^DTKD), one the substance of Heaven (D^DtWl D2ty), 
one the angel of light (7NniN), and another the angel of 
fire (bKny.) (Comp. Sohar i, 42, &c.) The demons, con- 
stituting the second class of angels, which are the grossest and 
most deficient of all forms, and are the shells (JT)5vp) of being, 
inhabit the third habitable or Assiatic World (rPlWD^y). 
They, too, form ten degrees, answering to the decade of Sephi- 
rothy in which darkness and impurity increase with the descent 
of each degree. Thus the two first degrees are nothing more 
than the absence of all visible form and organisation, which 
the Mosaic cosmology describes in the words )^2^ ^'^f) before 
the hexahemeron, and which the Septuagint renders by adparoQ 
jcac aKaTaffKtvaoTOQ, The third degree is the abode of the dark- 
ness which the book of Genesis describes as having in the 
beginning covered the face of the earth. Whereupon follow 
seven infernal halls (JITO^n WIC^) = Hells, occupied by the 
demons, which are the incarnation of all human vices, and 
which torture those poor deluded beings who suffered them- 
selves to be led astray in this world. These seven infernal 
halls are subdivided into endless compartments, so as to 

The termination p has been appended to ntDTDO to obtain the same numerical yalue, 
as no. The derivation of it from lurd. dpSvog, because this angel is imme- 
diately under the divine throne (M*^D113)» which is maintained by Fruik (Kabbala, 
p. 43), Graetz {OnosHciamus, p. 44) and others, has been shown by Frankel 
(Zeitschrift, 1846. vol. iii, p. 113), and Cassel (Ersch und Orvher's Encyfdop, 
section ii, vol. xxvii, p. 41), to be both contrary to the form of the word and to 
the description of Metatron. 
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afford a separate chamber of torture for every species of sin. 
The prince of this region of darkness, who is called Satan in 
the Bible, is denominated by the Kabbalah, Samael {bi^l2D) 
= angel of poison or of death. He is the same evil spirit, 
Satan, the serpent, who seduced Eve.^* He has a wife, called 
the Harlot or the Woman of Whoredom (D'»J')JtJ1ltfK), but 
they are both generally represented as united in the one name 
of the Beast (K1TT. Comp. Sohar, ii, 265—269, with i, 36 K) 
The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is 
the acme of the creation, and the microcosm uniting in 
himself the totality of beings. " The Heavenly Adam 
(i>., the ten Sephiroih), who emanated from the highest 
primordial obscurity (t.^., the En Soph), created the Earthly 
Adam." (Sohar, ii, 70 b.) "Man is both the import and 
the highest degree of creation, for which reason he was 
formed on the sixth day. As soon as man was created, 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether 
worlds, for everything is comprised in man. He unites in 
himself all forms." {Sohar, iii, 48 a.y^ Man was created 
with faculties and features far transcending those of the 
angels. The bodies of the protoplasts were not of that gross 
matter which constitutes our bodies. Adam and Eve, before 
the fall, were wrapped in that luminous ethereal 8ubstance> in 
which the celestial spirits are clad, and which is neither sub- ^ 
ject to want nor to sensual desires. They were envied by the I 
angels of the highest rank. The fall, however, changed it "^ 
all, as we are told in the following passage — " When Adam 

12 The view that the seipent which seduced the protoplasts is identical with 
Satan is not peculiar to the Kabbalah. It is stated in the Tahmd in almost 
the same words nVw jwjoi "Hv Man «n>3no3 rvion ytho «in |TD«n win jtbt -w »nn 
n^QOI TlV pOQTQl the evil spirit, Satan, and the angel of deaths are the same. It 
is propounded in the Boraitha that he descends and seduces ; he then ascends and 
accuses, and then comes down again and /alls, Baba Bathra, 16 a. 

«mQ^ w« • • • D"»«3 "TbDnH Mtai «nm vf^MriTfo ^^ wba pnn« dt« wnaai p'3 18 
Q 
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dwelled in the garden of Eden, he was dressed in the celestial 
garment, which is a garment of heavenly light. But when 
he was expeUed from the garden of Eden, and became subject 
to the wants of this world, what is written ? ' The Lord God 
made coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife, and clothed 
them' (Gen. iii, 21) ; for prior to this they had garments of 
light — light of that light which was used in the garden of 
Eden." (Sohar, ii, 229 b.) The garments of skin, therefore, 
mean our present body, which was given to our first parents 
in order to adapt them to the changes which the fall intro- 
duced. 

But even in the present form, the righteous are above 
the angels,^^ and every man is still the microcosm, and 
every member of his body corresponds to a constituent 
part of the visible universe. " What is man ? Is he 
simply skin, flesh, bones, and veins ? No ! That which 
constitutes the real man is the soul, and those things which 
are called the skin, the flesh, the bones, and the veins, all 
these are merely a garment, they are simply the clothes of 
the man, but not the man himself. When man departs, he 
puts off these garments wherewith the son of man is clothed. 
Yet are all these bones and sinews formed in the secret of the 
highest wisdom, after the heavenly image. The skin repre- 
sents the firmament, which extends evenrwhere, and covers 
everything like a garment — as it is written, * Who stretchest 
» ^ • ^ out the heavens like a curtain.' (Ps. civ, 2) . . . The 
flesh represents the deteriorated part of the world ; . . the 
bones and the veins represent the heavenly chariot, the inuer 
powers, the servants of God. . . . But these are the 

14 That the righteons are greater than the angels is already propounded in the 
Talmud (rrron ^Svfrao nnv D^ns V^rra Sanhedrim 98 a) ; and it is asserted that 

-^ no one angel can do two things (mrp^ ^rm mn^ irm *jtiro ]*M Bereshith EdbbOy 
section 1), for which reason three angels had to be sent, one to announce to 
Sand the birth of Isaac, the other to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
third to saye Lot and his &mily ; whilst a man can perform sereral duties. The 

-i— superiority of man over angels is also asserted in the New Testament. (1 Cor. yi, 8.) 
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outer gannents^ for in the inward part is the deep mystery of 
the heavenly man. Everything here below, as above, is 
mysterious. Therefore it is written — ' God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him ' (Gen. 
i, 27) ; repeating the word God twice, one for the man and 
the other for the woman. The mystery of the earthly man is 
after the mystery of the Heavenly Man. And just as we see 
in the firmament above, covering all things, different signs 
which are formed of the stars and planets, and which contain 
secret things and profound mysteries, studied by those who 
are wise and expert in these signs ; so there are in the skin, 
which is the cover of the body of the son of man, and which 
is like the sky that covers all things, signs and features which 
are the stars and planets of the skin, indicating secret things 
and profound mysteries, whereby the wise are attracted, who ,' 
understand to read the mysteries in the human face." (Sohar, . 
ii, 76 a.) He is still the presence of God upon earth (MJIJ'^Dttf 
HN/IJI), and the very form of the body depicts the Tetra- 
grammaton, the most sacred name Jehovatf(nirT).^ Thus the"^ 
head is the form of the ^ , the arms and the shoulders are like \ 
the n, the breast represents the form of the \ whilst the two ' 
legs with the back represent the form of the second n* 
(Sohar, ii, 42 a.y^ 

The souls of all the^e epitomes of the universe are pre-ezis- 
tent in the World of Emanations,^* and are without exception 

15 Tbe Earmarthi, who interpreted the precepts of IslamiBm sUegorically, also 
maintained that the human body repr^ fflTifa iha Ipttf*^ in th^ name of God. 
When standing the human body represents an Uliff when kneeling & XAin,' and 
when prostrated on the ground a Hi, so that the body is like a book in which 
may be read the name Allah. De Sacy, Introduction h VExposk de la Religion 
de$ Druzes, pp. 86, 87. Comp. Frank, Die Kahhala^ p. 82. 

!16 The pre-ezistence of the human souls in the celestial regions was believed 
by the Jews before the Kabbalah came into Yogue. We find this doctrine in the 
Book of Wisdom (viii, 20) ; in Josephus, where we are told that the Essenes 
belieyed * that souls were immortal, and that they descended from the pure air, 
(rufiirXUeffBai &<nr£p tlpKToic toXc vbtfiavi, to be chained to bodies' (de Bell, 
Jud. ii, 12) ; by Philo, who says * the air was fall of them, and that those which 
. were nearest the earth carcacriv Udt9ri<rofuvai <rwfia<rt OvffToic, descending to 
be tied to mortal bodies, waKivipofAovai avOi^, return back to bodies, being 
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destined to inhabit human bodies, and parsne their conrse 
upon earth for a certain nnmber of years. Hence we are told 
that, '' When the Holy One, blessed be his name, wished to 
create the world, the universe was before him in idea. He 
then formed all the souls which are destined for the whole 
human race. All were minutely before him in the same form 
which they were to assume iu the human body. He looked 
at each one of them ; and there were some among them which 
would corrupt their way upon the earth." (Sohar, i, 96 b). 
Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, every soul 
has ten potencies, which are subdivided into a trinity of 
triads, and are respectively represented by (I) The Spirit, 
{TXOVi)f which is the highest degree of being, and which 
both corresponds to and is operated upon by The Crown 
(*)i^D), representing the highest triad in the Sephiroth, 
called the Intellectual World; (II) The Soul (rm), 
which is the seat of good and evil, as well as the moral 
qualities, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Beauty (J1*1HSJ1), representing the second triad 
in the Sephiroth^ called the Moral World; and (IH) The 
Cruder Spirit (traj), which is immediately connected with 
the body, is the direct cause of its lower functions, instincts, 
and animal life, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation (TID^), representing the third triad 
in the Sephiroth, called the Material World. 

In its original state each soul is androgynous, and is 
separated into male and female when it descends on earth to 
be borne in a human body. We have seen that the souls of 

desiroiui to live in them.' {De Oignai.-p. 222, G. ; De Somniis, p. 455, D. Gomp. 
Arnold on the Book of Wisdom, yiii, 20, and Whitby on John ix, 2., where 
these quotations and others are given) ; and in the Talmnd where it is declared 
that the human sonls which are to be bom (niMTOnn^ yTi vot) rxvofWi mrm), have 
their abode in the seventh heaven (Ohagiga, 12 b) ; that they leave gradually 
the storehouse of souls to people this eartii (rpsio m op a n V3 ify^ 19 Jehamoth, 
62; Ahoda Sara, 6; Nidda, 13); and that the Holy One, blessed be he, took 
counsel with them when he was about to create the world "poa fpns ^ ^noDai 
Ximn nuk mii n^'apnr (Bereshith Bahha, section viii). 
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the righteous, in the world of spirits, are superior in dignity 
to the heavenly powers and the ministering angels. It might, 
therefore, be asked why do these souls leave such an abode 
of bliss, and come into this vale of tears to dwell in tabernacles 
of clay ? The only reply to be given is that these happy souls 
have no choice in the matter. Indeed we are told that the 
soul, before assuming a human body, addresses God — ' Lord 
of the Universe ! I am happy in this world, and do not wish 
to go into another world, where I shall be a bond-maid, and 
be exposed to all kinds of pollutions." (Sohar, ii, 06.)^^ And 
can you wonder at this pitiful ejaculation? Should your 
philanthropic feelings and your convictions that our heavenly 
Father ordains all things for the good of his children, impel you 
to ask that an explanation of this mystery might graciously 
be vouchsafed to you in order to temper your compassion and 
calm your faith, then take this parable. '' A son was bom to 
a King ; he sends him to the country, there to be nursed and 
brought up till he is grown up, and instructed in the ceremonies 
and usages of the royal palace. When the King hears that 
the education of his son is finished, what does his fatherly love 
impel him to do ? For his son's sake he sends for the Queen 
his mother, conducts him into the palace and makes merry 
with him all day. Thus the Holy One, blessed be he, has a 
son with the Queen : this is the heavenly and sacred soul. 
He sends him into the country, that is into this world, therein 
to grow up and to learn the customs of the court. When the 
King hears that this his son has grown up in the country, and 
that it is time to bring him into the palace, what does his 
love for his son impel him to do ? He sends, for his sake, 

17 The notion about the reluctance of the soul to enter into this world is also 
not peculiar to the Kabbalah. The most ancient tract of the Mishna thus speaks 
of the soul ; " Against thy will thou becomest an embryo, and against thy will 
thou art bom " ('f)^z nnw yra bv^ -i^a nnw yn^ •?» Aboth, ir.^ 29) ; on which 
Bartenora, in his commentary, remarks : '* The soiU does not wish to quit the 
pure abode of the curtain which encloses the Holy of Holies." 
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for the Qaeen and conducts him to the palace." (Sohar, i, 
245 b,) 

As has abeady been remarked, the human soul, before it 
descends into the world, is androgynous, or in other words, 
consists of two component parts, each of which comprises 
all the elements of our spiritual nature. Thus the Sohar 
tells us — " Each soul and spirit, prior to its entering into this 
world, consists of a male and female united into one being. 
When it descends on this earth the two parts separate and 
animate two different bodies. At the time of marriage, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and spirits, 
unites them again as they were before, and they again consti- 
tute one body and one soul, forming as it were the right and 
left of one individual ; therefore ' There is nothing new under 
the sun.' (Eel. i, 9.) . . . . This union, however, is 
influenced by the deeds of the man and by the ways in which 
he walks. If the man is pure and his conduct is pleasing in 
the sight of God, he is united with that female part of his 
soul which was his component part prior to his b rth." 
(Sohar, i, 91 i.)*® The soul carries her knowledge with her 
to the earth, so that " every thing which she learns here below 
she knew already, before she entered into this world." (Ibid,, 
iii, 61 b.) 

Since the form of the body as well as the soul, is made 
after the image of the Heavenly Man, a figure of the forth- 
coming body which is to clothe the newly descending soul, is 
sent down from the celestial regions, to hover over the couch 
of the husband and wife when they copulate, in order that the 
conception may be formed according to this model. "At 

nTi pDDrwj ynmi «ra>«3n rrotj rfr^ «m 'an []mia>»] fnrm b» TpDruriMnrtttj 
n"ip prfn waim jt» [uno] wxi "ryy woz »32a yrh rmvn vn p Dnp« mt |»30tVi pmono 
■m MDia in iTi^nw pannw n^ ^7V^ wnso'^ mti^tpitj pb 'nno po«3i |Tm p3*M am 
«aw r\'^ ]3»3n «n Mo^n ^mi • «dxwt nnn «rm ^3 ]»« "p py) nn mitd vhwitn wn* «nott>3 
rr^T Minrf? '0'\ pwrw miw ^^ *hn • »«ti «in ^n «3 nn nmiMi ^mr^ x:^th vfM 

1 MS H"» M p'^nirro • p»D3t ttod rra >nann«b 
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connubial intercourse on earth, the Holy One, blessed be ( 

he, sends a human form which bears the impress of the 

divine stamp. This form is present at intercourse, and if \ 

we were permitted to see it we should perceive over our ' 

heads an image resembling a human face ; and it is in this j 

image that we are formed. As long as this image is not \ 

sent by God and does not descend and hover over our 

heads, there can be no conception, for it is written — 

' And God created man in his own image.' (Gen. i, 27.) 

This image receives us when we enter the world, it de- 

velopes itself with us when we grow, and accompanies us 

when we depart this life ; as it is written — ' Surely, man walked 

in an image* (Ps. xxxvii, 5) : and this image is from heaven. 

When the souls are to leave their heavenly abode, each soul 

separately appears before the Holy King, dressed in a sublime ' 

form, with the features in which it is to appear in this world. . 

It is from this sublime form that the image proceeds. It is 

the third after the soul, and precedes it on the earth; it is 

present at the conception, and there is no conception in the 

world where this image is not present." (SoAar, iii, 104 a b.y^ 

All human countenances are divisible into the four primor- \ 

dial types of faces, which appeared at the mysterious chariot 

throne in the vision of the prophet EzekieU viz., the face of 

naan, qfjhe Uon, the ox and the eagle. Our faces resemble . 

these more or less according to the rank which our souls 

occupy in the intellectual or moral dominion. " And phy- . 

siognomy does not consist in the external lineaments, but in 

the features which are mysteriously drawn in us. The features 

«3pin in TV^p -TTO «nnb mrwn nmrt Mnwsn wnww Msbo rrnhxcn middi 19 
^n ^xrvch »y*^ ran a^rrnw ^bun M^^•^ trim "» nd"p «dV»3i Mpvn «o*ttn z^i Mmsnea 
KO«jn T5y» 3^1 niHM MoVi^j Minm'^ «3 tn mdishd^ wyxcn ^rdyxs in rrxam ^ 3^1 
Yrm fi nan« vh pn nsnwn rrm b» rmitro n»b ii«n «chr\^ vnTxri [Mo«p vh t^ «*d] 
rfTS Minni pD3 id «Db»b pnj3i 19 rr'?ipb piw ui^ H^rrrt * inVjfi Di«n n« Dn'w Mian 
ynm p3>«i «n»«a hWto ^rr» dVjj »«m «r« "j^nn^ oto *]« Yrm Vnw rhs vnrtm ^iinw 
• md'w ^MHi '*Mp MDisnoa ip* »3ipna wnp voho nap pnnw wnn «mi "o in^nrwo ]*pD3 
wnswa «ch9 >«na nQ*ip«i vimrh n«n^n «ti • d*?:* wt p»D3 ip» wypn «apin winnoi 
a, « ip r]i a pbn imi • inniaa nan»« vhn Mo'wa wyii ^ n^ n3n«j« wmn 
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in the face change according to the fonn which is peculiar to 
the inward face of the spirit. It is the spirit which produces 
all those physiognomical peculiarities known to the wise; 
and it is only through the spirit that the features have any 
meaning. All those spirits and souls which proceed from 
Eden {i.e,, the highest wisdom) have a peculiar form, which is 
reflected in the face.'' (Sohar, ii, 73 &.) The face thus 
lighted up hy the peculiar spirit inhahiting the hody, is the 
\ mirror of the soul ; and the formation of the head indicates 
the character and temper of the man. An arched forehead 
is a sign of a cheerM and profound spirit, as well as of a 
distinguished intellect ; a hroad but flat forehead indicates 
foolishness and silliness; whilst a forehead which is flat, 
compressed on the sides and spiral, betokens narrowness 
of mind and vanity. (Comp. Sohar, ii, 71 4, 75 a.) 

As a necessary condition of free existence and of moral 
being, the souls are endowed by the Deity, from the very 
beginning, with the power of adhering in close proximity to 
the primordial source of infinite light from which they 
emanated, and of alienating themselves from that source and 
pursuing an independent and opposite course. Hence, 
Simon ben Jochai said, " If the Holy One, blessed be he, 
had not put within us both the good and the evil desire, 
which are denominated light and darkness, the created man 
would have neither virtue nor vice. For this reason it is 
written — 'Behold, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil.' (Deut. xxx, 15.) To this the 
disciples replied. Wherefore is all this ? Would it not be 
better if reward and punishment had not existed at all, since 
in that case man would have been incapable of sinning and 
of doing evil. He rejoined. It was meet and right that he 
should be created as he was created, because the Law was 
created for him, wherein are written punishments for the 
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wicked and rewards for the righteous ; and there would not 
have heen any reward for the righteous and punishment for 
the wicked but for created man." {Sohar i, 23 a.) So 
complete is their independence, that souls, even in their pre- 
existent state, ccm and do choose which way they intend to 
pursue. " All souls which are not guiltless in this world, have 
already alienated themselves in heaven from the Holy One, 
blessed be he ; they have thrown themselves into an abyss at 
their very existence, and have anticipated the time when they 

are to descend on earth Thus were the souls 

before they came into this world." {Ibid., iii, 61 J.) 

IV. The Destiny of Man and the Universe. 

As the En Soph constituted man the microcosm, and as 
the Deity is reflected in this ep itome of the uni verse more 
than in any component part of the creation, all things visible 
and invisible are designed to aid him in passing through his 
probationary state here below, in gathering that experience 
for which his soul has been sent down, and in returning in a 
pure state to that source of light from which his soul ema- 
nated. This destiny of man— i.e., the reunion with the Deity 
from which he emanated — is the constant desire both of God 
and man, and is an essential principle of the soul, underlying 
its very essence. Discarding that blind power from our 
nature, which governs our animal life, which never quits this" 
earth, and which therefore plays no part in our spiritual being, 
the soul possesses two kinds of powers and two sorts of feel- 
ings. It has the faculty for that extraordinary prophetical 
knowledge, which W£is vouchsafed to Moses in an exceptional 
manner, called the Luminous Mirror (Klili t<^l7p9DK = 
specularia), and the ordinary knowledge termed the Non- 
Luminous Mirror (K'^Hi vhl K^*)^pS)DK), respectively re- \/ 
presented in the earthly Paradise by the Tree of Life and 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil ; and it possesses 
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y tke liiglier feeling of love and the lower feeling of fear.^ Now 
the fiill fruition of that higher knowledge and of that loftier 
feeling of love can only he reaped when the soul returns to 
the Infinite Source of Light, and is wrapped in that luminous 
garment which the protoplasts forfeited through the fall. Thus 
we are told, " Gome and see when the soul reaches that 
place which is called the Treasury of Life (^TTT H*)')*)2t), 
she enjoys a bright and luminous mirror (K*)niT rtt^^*)7pE)D^<), 
which receives its light from the highest heaven. The soul 
could not hear this light hut for the luminous mantle which 
she puts on. For just as the soul, when sent to this earth, 
puts on an earthly garment to preserve herself here, so she 
receives above a shining garment, in order to be able to look 
without injury into the mirror whose light proceeds from the 
Lord of Light. Moses too could not fq)proach to look into 
that higher light which he saw, without putting on such an 
ethereal garment ; as it is written — * And Moses went into the 
midst of the cloud * (Exod. xxiv, 18), which is to be trans- 
lated by means of the cloud wherewith he wrapped himself as 
if dressed in a garment. At that time Moses almost discarded 
the whole of his earthly nature ; as it is written, — 'And Moses 
was on the mountain forty days and forty nights ' {ibid.) ; and 
he thus approached that dark cloud where God is enthroned. 
In this wise the departed spirits of the righteous dress them- 
selves in the upper regions in luminous garments, to be 
able to endure that light which streams from the Lord of 
Light." {Sohar, i, 66 A, 66 a.) 

The two feelings of love and fear are designed to aid the 
soul in achieving her high destiny, when she shall no more 

20 The two kinds of faculties, as wq}1 as the two sorts of feelings, are also 
mentioned in the Talmud. Thus it is said—** All the prophets looked into the 
NoN-LuMiNous Mirror, whilst our teacher, Moses, looked into the Luminous 
Mirror." (MnVpDDMi bDnoa im rroo m'«D nrkw MnbpDDwa itanoa Dwaan Va 
m^MDH Jebamoth, 49 b). And again—" Also the divine service which is engendered 
by fear and not by love, has its merit." {Jerusalem Ber€u:hoth, 4A; Babylon 
Sola, 23 a.) 
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iook through tbe dark glftSB, but see fiioe td face in the 
presence of the Luminoos Mirror, by permeating all acts of 
obedience and dirine worship. And though perfect love, 
which is serving God purely out -of love, like that higher 
knowledge, is to be man's destiny in heaven, yet the soul may 
attain some of it on earth, and endeavour to serve God out of 
love and ncft from fear, as thereby she will have an antepast on 
earth of its onion with the Deity, which is to be so rapturous 
and indissoluble in heaven. " Yet is the service which arises 
from fear not to be depreciated, for fear leads to love. It is 
true that he who obeys God out of love has attained to the 
highest degree, and already beloitgs to the saints of the world 
to come, but it must not be supposed that to worship God 
out of fear is no worship. Such a service has also its merit, 
though in this case the union of the Bovi with the Ddty is 
slight* There is only one degree which is higher than fear : 
it is love. In love is the mystery of the divine unity. It is 
love which unites the higher and lower degrees together ; it 
elevates everything to that position where everything must be 
one. This is also the mystery of the words, * Hear O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one G^.' " (Sohar, ii, ^16 a.) 

Henee it is that these two principles play so important a 
part in the devotions and contemplations of the Kabbalists. 
Love is made to correspond to Mercy, the fourth Sephira, 
whilst Fear is made to answer to Eigour, the fifth Sephira ; 
and it is asserted that when these two prindples are thoroughly 
combined by the righteous in their divine worship and acts of 
obedience, the name Jehovah, which comprises these two 
principles, and which is now rent in twain by the preponder- 
ance of sin and disobedience, will be re-united. Then, and 
then only, will all the souls return to the bosom of the Father 
of our spirits ; then will the restitution of all things take 
place, and the earth shall be covered with the knowledge of God 
even as the waters cover the sea. Ifhis is the reason why the 
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Kabbalists utter the following prayer prior to the performance 
of any of the commandments : " For the re-union of the Holy 
One, blessed be his name, and his Shechinah, I do this in 
love and fear, in fear and love, for the union of the name TV 
with TV) into a perfect harmony ! I pronounce this in the 
name of all Israel ! *' *^ In order to represent this union to the 
senses the words Fear nX"!^ and Love n^HK, are divided, and 
so placed above each other that they may be read either 
across or down, as follows : — 




When thus falfilling the commandments the pious not only 
enjoy a prelibation of that sublime light which shines in 
heaven, and which will serve them as a garment when they 
enter into the other world and appear before the Holy One 
(Sohar, ii, 299 b), but become on earth already the habita- 
tion of the Sephiroth, and each saint has that Sephira 
incarnate in him which corresponds to the virtue he most 
cultivates, or to the feature most predominant in his character. 
Among the patriarchs, therefore, who were the most ex- 
alted in piety, we find that Love, the fourth Sephtra, was 
incarnate in Abraham ; Eigour, the fifth Sephira, in Isaac ; 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira, in Jacob ; Firmness, the 
seventh Sephira, in Moses ; Splendour, the eighth Sephira, 
in Aaron ; Foundation, the ninth Sephira, in Joseph ; and 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephira, was incarnate in David. Hence 
all the righteous who constitute the emanations, of the ten 
Sephiroth are divided into three classes corresponding to the 
three principles or Pillars exhibited in the Kabbalistic Tree, 
viz. : — I. The Pillar of Mercv (IDH), represented by the 

p*V« MTirra rfM n*> oo vnrv'i idthi ^irr(l^ ibrm yarra rmrswi sfap Tirr otjb 21 
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Patriarch Abraham (comp. DITHi^^ IDH Micah, vii, 20 ;) 1 
II. The Pillar of Justice (TTTB), represented by Isaac 
(comp. pTO^ TTTE) Gen. xxxi, 42) ; and III. The Middle 
Pillar, represented by Jacob (comp. 2py v JIDM Micah vii, 20), 
which is the connecting or uniting principle. (Sohar, i, 146 a ; 
148 b.) It is for this reason that the patriarchs are denomi- \ 
nated the Chariot-throne of the Lord. 

Following the paths of righteousness, the saints on earth 
enjoy the protection of heaven in an especial manner, by 
virtue of the divine wisdom inherent in them, for they are 
able to decipher the signs which God has put in the firmament 
to shield them from accidents. " In heaven above, that sur- 
rounds the universe, are signs in which the deepest mysteries 
are concealed. These signs are constellations and stars, which 
are studied and deciphered by the wise." {Sohar, ii, 76 a.) 
Hence the admonition — " He who has to start on a journey 
very early, should rise at daybreak, look carefully towards the , 
east, and he will perceive certain signs resembling letters which | 
pierce through the sky and appear above the horizon. These ' 
shining forms are those of the letters wherewith God created , 
heaven and earth. Now, if man knows the secret meaning ' 
. of the sacred name, consisting of forty-two letters, and medi- 
tates on it with becoming devotion and enthusiasm, he will 
perceive six Jods (r"*^*^^) in the pure sky, three to the right 
and three to the left, as well as three Vavs (r'"^*)), which hover 
about in the heavenly arch. These are the letters of the 
priestly benediction (D^^nD-JlDH). ... In the bright 
morning he will perceive a pillar towards the west, hanging 
perpendicularly over the earthly paradise, and another pillar 
hanging over the centre of paradise. This luminous pillar 
has the three colours of a purple web : three birds stand on 
it, singing in the following manner. The first sings, * Halle- 
lujah ! Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the name of 
the Lord * (Ps. cxiii, 1) ; the second, * Blessed be the name 
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of the Lord from tlrifi time ftntfa and for evermore ' (ibid. y. 2) ; 
and the third, ' From the rising of the snn unto the going 
down of the same, the Lord's name is to be praised ' {ibid. 
y. d). This is the time when the pious trayeller is to oSet 
up his morning prayer, in order that he may secure heayen's 
blessings and the sublime and divine mercy as his sure guide." 
(Sohar, ii, 130 b.) 

Now since it is an absolute condition of the soul to return 
to the Infinite Source from which it emanated, after deyeloping 
all those perfections, the germs of which are eternally implanted 
in it ; and since some souls do not at once develope these 
fruits of righteousness, which precludes their immediate re- 
union with their Primordial Source, another t&cm of life is 
vouchsafed to them, so that they may be able to cultivate 
those virtues which they stifled in their former bodily life, 
and without which it is impossible for them to return to their 
heavenly home. Hence, if the soul, in its first assuming a 
human body and sojourn on earth, fails to acquire that ex- 
perience for which it descends from heaven, and becomes 
contaminated by that which is polluting, it must re-inhabit a 
body again and again till it is able to ascend in a purified 
state through repeated trials. Thus we are told that^ " All 
souls are subject to transmigration (>(7l!l^ia T^)f c^d men 
do not know the ways of the Holy One, blessed be he ; they 
do not know thdA, they are brought before the tribunal, both 
before they enter into this world and after they quit it, they 
are ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations 
which they have to undergo, and of the number of souls and 
spirits which enter into this world, and do not return to the 
palace of the Heavenly King. Men do not know how the 

ym Moby »«n^ ]Mr> vh i» wna ^tm ]'nott33 ym fn ban mdv b^i «tt?3 ^aa lainw "pn 
wtn yna Mttmp pw pD^no paw rroai |^aba rroa • wch9 »«nta ^D3-» irah wna ]^m» 
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sools revolve like a stone which is thrown from a sling; 
as it is written — ' And the souls of thine enemies them shall he 
sling out, as out of the middle of a sling/ (1 Sam., xxv, 29.) 
But the time is at hand when thefee mysteries will be disclosed.'* 
{Sohar, ii, 99 b.) 

The transmigration of the soul into another body, however, 
is restricted to three times ; and if two souls in their third 
residence in human bodies are still too weak to resist all 
earthly trammels and to acquire the necessary experience, they 
are both united and sent into one body, so that they may be 
able conjointly to learn that which they were too feeble to do 
separately. It sometimes, however, happ^is that it is the 
singleness and isolation of the soul which is the source of 
her weakness, and she requires help to pass through her 
probation. In that case she chooses for a companion a soul 
which has more strength and better fortune. The stronger 
of the two then becomes as it were the mother ; she carries 
the sickly one in her bosom, and nurses her from her own 
substance, just as a woman nurses her child. Such an asso- 
ciation is therefore called pregnancy (■)')2^y), because the 
stronger soul gives as it were life and substance to the weaker 
companion.^ 

«nwn »bpn fp "pm n3»V janw wD3 n«i ttdm n«i rroa wnoDva «anM3 pQ«3 T^abano 

33 According to Josephus, the doctrine of the transmigration of soals into 
other bodies (/icrc/iTf^xoxric)* was also held by the Pharisees (comp. Antiq. zviii, 
1,3: de Bell. Jud. ii, 8, 14), restricting, however, the metempsychosis to the 
righteous. And though tiie Midrashim and the Talmud are silent about it, yet 
from Saadia's vituperations against it (janrrv n»>rtp3tD 'dd DrD3« 'n«3nD« now ?a« 
npmwrr VTIh O^nipl m3WT3 nnDW Emunolh ve-Deoth, vi, 7 ; viii, 3) there is 
no doubt that this doctrine was held among some Jews in the ninth century of 
the present era. At all events it is perfectly certain that the Karaite Jews firmly 
believed in it ever since the seventh century. (Comp. Frankel, MonaischH/i, 
X, 177, &e,) St. Jerome assures us that it was also propounded among the early 
Christians as an esoteric and traditional doctrine which was entrusted to the 
select few, {abscondite quasi in foveis viperarum versari et quasi futerediiario malo 
serpere in paucis. Comp. epist. ad Demedriadem) ; and Origen was convinced 
that it was only by means of this doctrine that certain Scriptural narratives, such 
as the struggle of Jacob with Esau before their birth, the reference about 
Xeremiah when still in his mother's womb, and many others^ can possibly be 
explained, (irepi dpxSiv i, I, cap. vii; Adver. Celsumf i, 3. 
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As the world, like all other living beings, is a farther ex- 
pansion of the Deity's own substance, it too must ultiniately 
share that blessedness which it enjoyed in its first evolution. 
This is indicated in the letter 2, with which the history of 
the creation begins (i.e. JV^Uy'2), and which is also the first 
letter in the word blessing (nDT'2).^ Even the archangel of 
wickedness, or the venomous beast (Ktt^O K^^IH), or Samael 
(/t^DD), as he is called, will be restored lo his angelic nature 
and name, inasmuch as he too, like all other beings, proceeded 
from the same infinite source of all things. The first part 
of his name (DD), which signifies venom, will then be dropped, 
and he will retain the second part (/>^), which is the common 
name of all the angels. This, however, will only take place 
at the advent of Messiah. But his coming is retarded by the 
very few new souls which enter into the world ; as many of 
the old souls which have already inhabited bodies have to re- 
enter those bodies which are now bom, in consequence of 
having polluted themselves in their previous bodily existence, 
and the soul of the Messiah, which, like other souls, has its 
pre-existence in the world of the Sephiroth, cannot he bom 
till all human souls have passed thjeough their period of pro- 
bation on this earth, because it is to be the last bom one at 
the end of days. Then the great Jubilee year will commence, 
when the whole pleroma of souls (JllDtC^in 1!i{W), cleaned and 
purified shall return into the bosom of the Infinite Source ; 
and they shall be in " the Palace which is situate in the secret 
and most elevated part of heaven, and which is called the 
Palace of Love {X^^X^^ byTX). There the profoundest mys- 
teries are ; there dwells the Heavenly King, blessed be he, 
with the holy souls, and is imited with them by a loving kiss. 

34 The notion that the creation is a blessing, and that this is indicated in the 
first letter, is already propounded in the Midrash, as may be seen from the 
following remark. The reason why the Law begins with Beth, the second letter 
of the Alphabet, and not with Aleph, the first letter, is that the former is the first 
letter in the worid blessing, while the latter is the first letter in the word accursed, 
rrrw p«b «irro rp"vo, Mbi nana jwb M^rro »3Dd nna nob (Midrash Babba, sec. i). 

t 
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{Sohar, ii, 97 a.) " This kiss is the union of the soul with 
the substance from which it emanated." {Ibid,, i, 168 a.) 
Then hell shall disappear ; there shall be no more punishment, 
nor temptation, nor sin : life will be an everlasting feast, a 
Sabbath without end. Then all souls will be united with the 
Highest Soul, and supplement each other in the Holy of 
Holies of the Seven Halls (m^D^H yitt^). Everything will 
then return to unity and perfection — everything will be united 
into one idea, which shall be over, and fill the whole universe. 
The basis of this idea, however {i.e,, the light which is con- 
cealed in it), will never be fathomed or comprehended; only 
the idea itself which emanates from it shall be comprehended. 
In that state the creature will not be distinguished from the 
Creator, the same idea will illuminate both. Then the soul 
will rule the universe like God, and what she shall command 
he will execute. {Sohar, i, 46 a and h,) 

V. The Kab baits tic view of the Old Teaiament, and its 
relation to Christianity. 

We have already seen that the Kabbalah claims a pre- 
Adamite existence, and asserts that its mysteries are covertly 
conveyed in the first four books of the Pentateuch. Those ^ 
of us who read the Books of Moses, and cannot discover in 
them 6my of the above-mentioned doctrines, will naturally ask 
for the principles of exegesis whereby these secrets are de- 
duced from or rather introduced into the text. These prin- 
ciples are laid down in the following declaration : — " If the 
Law simply consisted of ordinary expressions and narratives, 
e, gr,, the words of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam, 
or of Balaam himself, why should it be called the Law of 
truth, the perfect Law, the true witness of God ? Each 
word contains a sublime source, each narrative points not 
only to the single instance in question, but also to generals." 
{Sohar, iii, 149 b.) " Woe be to the son of man who 
says that the Tora (Pentateuch) contains common sayings 
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and ordinarj narradves.^ For, if this were the case, we 
ought in the present day compose a code of doctrines &om 
profane writings which should excite greater respect. If the 
Law contains ordinary matter, then there are nohler sentiments 
in profane codes. Let us go and make a selection from them, 
>/ and we shall be able to compile a far superior code.^ But 

J 25 This Tiew that the mere literal narrative is unworthy of inspiration, and 
HhU it must eoBtain a spiritnal meaning concealed under the garment of the 

I letter, is not peculiar to the Kabbalah. Both the Synagogue and the Church have 
maintained the same from time immemorial. Thus the Talmud already 
describes the impious Manasaeh, King of Israel, as making himself merry over 
the narratives of the Pentateuch and ironically asking (atn^ rrrm mprn p rm30 
mm worn raon pife rm» «S» ainab rvBTch ^brm vh ♦Di -iom »Dn b» nnani wniy 
rmoi D'MTti RStan onon TSp »o*a p"i»r» T^i ]U^ ©abo), whether Moses could not 
find anything better to relate than that " Loton's sister was Timna " (Gen. zzzvi, 
22) ; " Timna was the ooncubine of Eliphaz " (ibid, v. 12) ; that " Beuben went 
in the days of the wheat harvest, and found mandrakes in the field " (ibid,i xxx, 
14), <ke., &c. And it is replied that these narratives contain another sense 
besides the literal one. {Sanhedrim, 99 h.) Hence the rtfle Cma«b 3n*>W TTO b3 
tnah p^), what happened to the Others is typical of the children. 

26 Origen's words are almost literally the same— >" Si adsideamus litterae et 
secundum hoc vel ^uod Judaeis, vel quod vulgo videtur, accipiamus quae in lege 
seripta sunt, ernbeseo dieere et confiteri quia tales leges dederit Deus : videbuntnr 
enim magis elegantes et rationabiles hominum leges, verbi gratia vel flomanorum 
vel Atheniensium, vel Lacedaemoniorum. HomiL vii, in Lemt, Again, the 
fiAzne eradite Mufr says, ** What person in his senses will imagine that the 
first, second, and third day, in connection with which morning and evening are 
mentioned, were without sun, moon and stairs, nay that there was no sky on the 
first d^y ? Who is there so foolish and without common sense as to believe that 
God planted trees in the garden eastward of Eden like a husbandman, and 
planted therein the tree of life, perceptible to the eyes aud senses, which gave 
life to the eater thereof; and another tree which gave to the eater thereof a 
Juowledge of good and evil? I believe that everybody mnst regard these $9 
figures, under which a recondite sense is concealed." Lib. iv, cap. ii, irepl 
Apx&v, Huet, Origeniana, p. 167. Comp. Davidson, Saored Hermeneutics, 
Edinburgh, 1843, p. 99, &c. It must^ however, not be supposed that this sort 
of interpretation, which defies all rules of sound exegesis and common sense, is 
confined to the ancient Jewish Babbins or the Christian fathers. The Com- 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus by Chr. Wordsworth, P.D., Canon of Westminster, 
may fisdrly oompete in this respect with any production of bygone days. Will it 
be believed that Dr. Wordsworth actually sees it " suggested by the Holy Spirit 
ffimself" that Noah drunk, exposing his nakedness, and mocked by his own 
ehild, Ham, is typical of Christ who drank the cup of God's wraths stripped 
Himself of His heavenly glory, and was mocked by his own children the Jews ? 
But we must give the Canon's own words. " Noah drank the wine of hi4 
vineyard ; Christ drank the cup of God's wrath, which was the fruit of the sin 
of the cultivators of the vineyard, which he had planted in the world. Noah was 
made naked to his shame ; Christ consented for our sake to strip Himself of 
His heavenly glory, and took on him the form of a servant. (PhU. ii, 7.) He 
laid asidQ tus garments, and washed his disciples' feet (John, xiii, 4.) He hid 
not his £Ekce from shame and spitting. (Isa. 1, 6.) When he was on the Cross, 
Hi^y that pamed by reviled Him. (Matt, zzvii, 30.) He was mocked by His 
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every word of the Law has a sublime sense and a heavenly 

mystery Now the spiritual angels had to put on 

an earthly ganuent when they descended to this earth ; and if 
they had not put on such a garment, they could neither have 
remained nor be understood on the earth. And just as it was 
with the angels so it is with the Law. When it descended on 
earth, the Law had to put on an earthly garment to be under- 
stood by us, and the narratives are its gannent. There are 
some who think that this garment is the real Law, and not the 
spirit which it clothed, but these have no portion in the 
world to come ; and it is for this reason that David prayed, 
' Open thou mine eyes that I may behold the wondrous things 
out of the Law.' (Ps. cxix, 18.) What is under the gaiment 
of the Law ? There is the garment which every one can see ; 
and there are foolish people who, when they see a well-dressed 
man, think of nothing more worthy than this beautiful gar- 
ment, and take it for the body, whilst th^ worth of the body 
itself consists in the soul. The Law too has a body : this 
is the commandments, which are called the body of the Law. 
This body is clothed in garments, which are the ordinary 
narratives. The fools of this world look at nothing else but 
this garment, which consists of the narratives in the Law ; they 
do not know any more, a^d do not understand what is beneath 
this garment. But those who have more understanding do 
not look at the garment but at the body beneath it (i.^., the 
moral) ; whilst the wisest, the servants of the Heavenly King, 
those who dwell at Moimt Sinai, look at nothing else but the 
soul (i.e., the secret doctrine), which is the root of all the 
real Law, and these are destined in the world to come to be- 
hold the Soul of this Soul (i.e., the Deity), which breathes in 
the Law." {Sohar, iii, 152 a.) 

own children, the Jews. He deigned to be exposed to insult for our sakes, In 
shame and nakedness on the Cross (Heb. xii, 2), in order that we might receive 
eternal glory from His shame, and be clothed through His weakness with 
garments of heavenly beauty." (^Commentary on Genesis and Exodus, London, 
1804, p. bft.) 
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The opinion that the mysteries of the Eabhalah are to be 
found in the garment of the Pentateuch is still more syste- 
matically propounded in the following parable. ''Like a 
beautiful woman, concealed in the interior of her palace, who 
when her friend and beloved passes by, opens for a moment a 
secret window and is seen by him alone, and then withdraws 
herself immediately and disappears for a long time, so the 
doctrine only shows herself to the chosen {i.e., to him who is 
devoted to her with body and soul) ; and even to him not 
always in the same manner. At first she simply beckons at the 
passer-by with her hand, and it generally depends upon his 
understanding this gentle hint. This is the interpretation 
known by the name tD"). Afterwards she approaches him a 
little closer, lisps him a few words, but her form is still covered 
with a thick veil, which his looks cannot penetrate. This is 
the so called lCn*)T. She then converses with him with her 
face covered by a thin veil ; this is the enigmatic language of 
the TXiyn. After having thus become accustomed to her 
society, she at last shews herself face to face and entrusts him 
with the innermost secrets of her heart. This is the secret of 
the Law, "71D.^ He who is thus far initiated in the mysteries 

27 The nodon that the Bihle is to be explained in this fourfold manner was 
also propounded by the Jewish doctors generally, long before the existence 
of the Kabbalah (Comp. Ginsburg, Historical and Critical Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes. Longman, 1861, p. 30), and has been adopted by some of the 
fathers and schoolmen. Origen, although only advocating a threefold sense, 
f viz. : — (T<ofiaTiK6Ci t//vxijc6f , 9rv£v/iarccdf, to correspond to the Platonic notion of 
I the component parts of man, viz. : — <Tw/ia, if^x^, irvevua, almost uses the same 
words as the Kabbalah. " The sentiments of Holy Scriptures must be imprinted 
upon each one's soul in a threefold manner, that the more simple may be built 
up by the Jiesh (or body) of Scripture, so to speak, by which we mean the 
obvious explanation ; that he who has advanced to a higher state may be edified 
by the soul of Scripture as it were; but he that is perfect, and like to the indi- 
viduals spoken of by the Apostle (1 Cor. ii, 6, 7), must be edified by the spiritual 
law, having a shadow of good things to come, 'tripl dpx(oVt lib. iv, cap. u. 
Comp. Davidson, Sacred HermenetUicSt p. 97. Whilst Nicholas de Lyra, the 
celebrated commentator and forerunner of the Beformation (bom about 1270, 
died October 23, 1340), distinctly espouses the Jewish four modes of interpreta- 
tion, which he describes in the following couplet— 

" Littera gesta doeet, quid credu AUegoria, < 

Morilis quid agat; quo tendaaanafogia." • '. r* (* ' ; ^ 

Comp. Alexander's edition of Kitto's Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature, s, t. Ltba. 
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of the Tora will understand that all those profound secrets 
are hased upon the simply literal sense^ and are in harmony 
with it ; and from this literal sense not a single iota is to be 
taken and nothing to he added to it." (Sohar ii, 99.) 

This fourfold sense is gradually disclosed to the initiated in 
the mysteries of the Kabbalah by the application of definite 
hermeneutical rales, which chiefly aflfect the letters composing ' 
the words. The most prominent of these canons are — 

1. Every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical value, ,X 
and the word is explained by another of the same quantity. 
Thus from the words " Lo / three men stood by him " 
(Gen. xviii, 2), it is deduced that these three angels were 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, because TWb'^ ^^^!) «^^ ^o ! 
three men, and b\XSn\ *?Knn:i ^KD^D *)*?« these are Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, as 

will be seen from the following reduction to their numerical 
value of both these phrases. 

6 + 800 + 300 + 6 + 60 + 6 + 6 = 701 

+ 30+1 + 20 + 10 + 40 + 6 + 30 + 1 

+ 30 + 1 + 10 + 200 + 2 + 3 

^ K 3 1 1 

80 + 1 + 80 + 200 + 6 =r 701 

This rule is called N^'llDD^ = N^IDD"!^ which is a metathesis 
of the Greek word yp&fjL/jia, ypafi/jiBla, or ypafifiarela, in the 
sense of numbers as represented by letters. 

2. Every letter of a word is taken as an initial or abbrevia- ^ 
tion of a word. Thus every letter of the word Jl^lt^K12, the 
first word in Genesis, is made the initial of a word, and we 
obtain mi/l V«-iu;> iVap-'lCr d^hVn n«*) n^WHil in the beginning 
God saw that Israel would accept the Law. This rule is 
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denominated PpHQ^J =* notaricun, from noiarius^ a short- 
hand writer, one who among the Romans belonged to that 
class of writers who abbreyiated and nsed single letters to 
signify whole words. 

8. The initial and final letters of several words are re- 
spectively formed into separate words. Thus from the 
beginnings and ends of the words no^own \h ilV^^ ^D who 
shall go up for us to heaven ? (Deut. xxx, 12) are obtained 
iw*^ circumcision and iDTV Jehovah, and inferred that God 
ordained circumcision as the way to heaven. 

4. Two words occurring in the same verse are joined to- 
gether and made into one. Thus ^D who and H^N these 
are made into D^/M God by transposing the > and Q. Vide 
supra, fi, 192.^ 

5. The words of those verses which are regarded as con- 
taining a peculiar recondite meaning are ranged in squares 
in such a manner as to be read either vertically or boustro- 
phedonally, beginning at the right or left hand. Again the 
words of several verses are placed over each other, and the 
letters which stand under each other are formed into new 
words. This is especially seen in the treatment of three 
verses in Exod. xiv, (viz., 19-21), which are believed to 

28 The above-mentioned exegetical canons, however, are not peculiar to the Kab- 
balah. They have been in vogue among the Jews from time immemorial. Thus 
the difficult passage in Isa. zzi, 8, rrx Mnpil which is rendered in the Authorised 
Version, and he cried, A lion ! or * as a \l%on* as the margin has it, is explained 
by the ancient Jewish tradition as a prophecy respecting Habakkuk, who, as 
Isaiah foresaw, would in coming days use the very words here predicted. (Gomp. 
Isa. xxi, 8, 9, with Hab. ii, I) ; and this interpretation is obtained by rule 1; 
inasmuch as vtnuk lion and pipin Hahakkuk are numerically the same, viz. : — 
n»nM andplpan 

6 + 10 + 200 + 1 = 216 and 100 + 6 + 100 -f 2 + 8 = 216 
(See the Commentaries of Bashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi on Isa. xxi, 8.) Again, 
in the fact that Jacob made Joseph ' a coat of many colours ' (Gen. xxxvii, 3), as 
the Authorised Version has it, or * pieces^ as it is in the margin, the Midrash or 
the ancient Jewish exposition, sees the sufferings of Joseph indicated ; inasmuch 
as D^D according to rule ii, is composed of the initials of ID^TDID Potiphar, who 
imprisoned Joseph ; D^mo merchants D^^MS^Otr Ishmaeiites imd D^S^ntt Midianites, 
who bought him and sold him again as a slave. (Qen. xxxvii, 85>28 ; xxxix, 1 ; 
comp. liashi on Gen. xxxvii, 3.) For more extensive information on tiis subject, 
we must refef to Ginsbuffg's Historical and Critical Commentary on EcdeHastes, 
Longman, 1861, p. 30, &c. 
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contain the three Pillars of the Sephiroth, and the Divine 
Name of seventy-two words. The following tahles will illus- 
trate this principle of interpretation. The first of these three 
verses ^^^ ^K*)K^ TOHD ^JS)*? ^brxn DNI^NH ^N^ VD^ 

DmnKD iDi^i DH^jsiD pyrr ym yo^i Drrnn«D, and 

the angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel^ 
removed and went behind them ; and the pillar of the cloud 
went from before their face^ and stood behind them (Exod. 
xiv, 19), is read boustrophedonally, as follows : — 
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The second of these three verses ^21 DniiTD HiHD f^l 1*2^ 

H/vH 73 nt, awrf it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness 
to them, but gave light by night to these, so that the one 
came not near the other all the night (Exod. xiv, 20), is 
in the first place divided, and read from right to left, beginning 
at the top, as exhibited in the following diagram. 
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It is then divided in the following manner, and read from left 
to right, beginning at the bottom. 

III. 
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Whilst the third of these three verses bif IT J^» iWD D^ 

D^Drr TVp^^ min^, «»rf Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea ; and the Lord caused the sea to go bcu^k by a strong 
east wind all that nighty and made the sea dry land, and 
the waters were divided (Exod. xiv. 21), is divided as follows, 
and read from the right, heginning at the bottom. 

rv. 
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The three verses which have thus yielded the three Pillars of 
the Sephiroth, are then joined together in groups of three 
letters in the order in which they are read in diagrams ii, iii, 
and iv, and they then yield the seventy-two divine names 
which the Kabbalah assigns to the Deity,^ as follows : — 

29 The limits of this Essay preclnde the possibility of entering into a dis- 
qaisition on the seyenty-two Divine names. Those who wish to examine the 
subject more extensively we mnst refer to the Commentaries on the Sohar 
(Exod xiv. 19-21), mentioned in the third part of this Essay; and to Bartolocoi, 
Bibliotheca Magna Babbinica, Pars iv, p. 230 seq.^ where ample information is 
given on this and kindred subjects. 
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6. The letters of words are changed by way of anagram 
and new words are obtained. This canon is called ITllDJl or 
JlVm^ ^v'^n, permutation, and the commutation is effected 
according to fixed rales. Thus the alphabet is bent exactly 
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in the middle, and one half is put over the other, and by 
changing alternately the first letter or the first two letters at 
the beginning of the second line, twenty two oommatations 
are produced ex, gr, : — 

11 10 98 765 482 1 

LDiDyB2{pnttf/inJ 

These anagramio alphabets obtain their respective names from 
the first two specimen pairs of letter which indicate the inter- 
change. Thus, for instance, the first is called Alhath J^2^'7M 
from the first words, the second Ahgath J^D'QM, and so on. 
The following table exhibits the established rules of the 
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To this list is to be added- 
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j Besides these canons the Kabbalah also sees a recondite sense 
I in the form of the letters^ as well as in the ornaments which 
' adorn them. 

As to the relation of the Kabbalah to Christianity, it is 
maintained that this theosophy propounds the doctrine of the 
trinity and the sufferings of Messiah. How far this is true 
may be ascertained from the following passages.^^ " We have 
already remarked in several places that the daily liturgical de- 
claration about the divine unity is that which is indicated in the 
Bible (Deut. vi, 43), where Jehovah occurs first, then Elohenu, 
and then again Jehovah^ which three together constitute a 
unity, and for this reason he \i.e.y Jehovah] is in the said 
place called one (TFk). But there, are three names, and 
how can they be one ? And although we read one (ITIK), 
are they really one ? Now this is revealed by the vision of 
the Holy Ghost, and when the eyes are closed we get to know 
that the three are only one. This is also the mystery of the 
voice. The voice is only one, and yet it consists of three 
elements, fire [t.^., warmth], air \i.e., breath], and water 
\i,e,, humidity], yet are all these one in the mystery of the 
voice, and can only be one. Thus also Jehovah, Elohenu, 
and Jehovah constitute one — three forms which are one. 
And this is indicated by the voice which man raises [i .^., at 
prayer], thereby to comprehend spiritually the most perfect 
unity of the En Soph for the finite, since all the three 
[i.tf., Jehovah, Elohenu, Jehovah] are read with the same 
loud voice, which comprises in itself a trinity. And this is 
the daily confession of the divine unity which, as a mystery, is 
revealed by the Holy Ghost. This unity has been explained 

'nsn noDi pD» wn vn vtvsrv • «nin nHiwVt naob Mnrr irr« mov bai «Tirr 30 
MTi • Tn« np« '^"v^ m inba wn i"it 13Tt^m twqtp i'^it vnpi tmrr irpM mdv bai Mnrr 
««Tp nrn «3Wti vh» in pa^w -p Tn« janp aa ^ rwi m prw yn p3»« ^riDtt) nbn 
Vip 3?Dn«»n /VipT Mn irpM mtj • thm pbw «nbm ansoS Mo^no ^Ttr\ "irna paw »Tn« 
M3ri tm * m vfm p3»M iMbi Vipi wra m ^Th'2^ m»di «rmi ««?« /piia «nbn irr^i m irp« 
n«iwi MTirrittja na TirrVip "ipr« «ti •in paw paiia Mnbn /in pa»« >"» ^a»rf?M»"» 
^ • TH pa»«T «nbn >ana Ta» wpT Vip >Mna vh^i • moid "W niD pwo vh^i Mnrra rrniyn 
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in different ways, yet he who understands it in this way is 
right, and he who understands it in another way is also right. 
The idea of unity, however formed by us here below, from 
the mystery of the audible voice which is one, explains the 
thing." (Sohar, ii, 43 b.) 

On another occasion we are informed that K. Eleazar, whilst 
sitting with his father B. Simeon, was anxious to know how 
the two names, Jehovah and Elohim, can be interchanged, 
seeing that the 'one denotes mercy and the other judgment. 
Before giving the discussion between the father and the son, 
it is necessary to remark that whenever the two divine names, 
Adonai (^^HK) and Jehovah (miT), immediately follow 
each other, Jehovah is pointed and read (HliT) Elohim. 
The reason of this, as it is generally supposed, is to avoid the 
repetition of Adonai, Adonai, since the Tetragrammaton is 
otherwise always pointed and read (rrtTT^). The Kabbalah, 
however, as we shall see, discovers in it a recondite meaning.^^ ^ 
" E. Eleazar, when sitting before his father R. Simeon, said 
to him, we have been taught that whenever Elohim (D\*T^K) 
occurs, it Aenotd^ justice. Now how can Elohim sometimes be 
put for Jehovah, as is the case in those passages wherein 
Adonai C^^HK) and Jehovah (rniT) stand together (Comp. 
Gen. XV, 8 ; Ezek. ii, 4, &c.;, seeing that the latter denotes 
m^rcy in all the passages in which it occurs ? To which he 
replied. Thus it is said in the Scripture, 'Know therefore 
this day and consider it in thine heart, that Jehovah is 
Elohim' (Deut, iv, 19) ; and again it is written 'Jehovah is 
Elohim' {Ibid., ver. 36.) Whereupon he [i.e., the son] said, 
I know this forsooth, that justice is sometimes tempered with 

Tan ]«Q B"wp irfjai v»tm «T»m ]»3i"ia rroai • mrrp xvm Kni >banMT «ov tei mtiit wm 
/in "irpMi VipT Kra Mnno *n»nD ]3m Mp «t«t *«n'ba« /Ta» *Mn Tin ]mqi Ta» ^«n 

'a a"D r]T 'a ^ nrrn • nVrn tnna Min mi 
M^'n yv /«in «3n ttim baa wvh» p»3n «n vrh idm naw »^m rrop yn* mn nwb« >an 31 
tea ri3*M ^m pinw Mm d^h^m npM 'mom /mrp »3^M paa D»nb« npirr nriM n»M M^n i'^mi 
/Dwwn «in »^^ >a *[aab •>» niacm Dim nm a^na-r /tnpa a>na Mirr >3n rrb no« nnw 
rvKi *vwa WDiVt /»om nv «3n n»Ki nrwaT msstt mi rfna rrb -«« • D>rf?«n «in »^* a^nai 
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mercy and mercy with justice. Quoth he [$>., the fiather]. 
Gome and see that it is so ; Jehovah indeed does signify mercy 
whenever it occurs, hat when through sin mercy is changed 
into justice, then it is written Jehovah (nVTi), but read 
Ehhim (DVl^M). Now come and see the mystery of the 
word \i.e,, Jehovah]. There are three degrees, and each 
degree exists by itself [$>., in the Deity], although the three 
together constitute one, they are closely united into one and 
are inseparable from each other." {Sohar, iii, 65 a.) 

We shall only give one more passage bearing on the subject 
of the Trinity.^ " He who reads the word (THK) One [i.e,y 
in the declaration of the divine unity yClV] must pronounce 
the Aieph (M) quickly, shorten its sound a little, and not 
pause at all by this letter, and he who obeys this, his life will 
be lengthened. Whereupon they [i.e., the disciples] said to him 
[t>., to B. Ilai], he [i.^., B. Simeon] has said. There are two, 
and one is connected with them, and they are three ; but in 
being three they are one. He said to them, those two names, 
Jehovah Jehovah, are in the declaration 'Hear Israel' 
(Deut. vi, 4), and Elohenu (l^nw), between them, is united 
with them as the third, and this is the conclusion which is 
sealed with the impression of Truth (/IDM). But when these 
three are combined into a unity, they are one in a single 
unity." {Sohar, iii, 262 a.) Indeed one Codex of the Sohar 
had the following remark on the words " Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts" (Isa. iv, 3) ; tcmp ]2 HT ttnip n» m ttnip 
ttnprr nn rrt, the first holy refers to the Holy Father; 
the second to the Holy Son; and the third to the Holy 

varf) nam «»a>m ^vmi Mrowi^ ^m nn« baa Vit mih ^yn >in «n mb noM wn n>« nam 

n-nnba Man-n «am bai p3»M pm 'a rrtrai «n 'm «n ba« twrfM mb pnpi mrr a^na ]»ia 

'm TiaO rp 'a pVn nmi i >n p »n ^wnono wbi ina nwpnoi m vhn 'a»M) 

'ffO) *iK) niM^MTTaaay^wbirfrfnHnpM^pV) rfbn «DTDrrt -piosfM irw nowT ]mo 82 
Mnbn vin "Oi «nbn pa^w ma r]nnttjM mttti pa^w pn ntaw "in rrb "i-itaM i«n pa-wn^ >n Tasn 
WMi ina r]nnwM i3>nb« mrp mrr pa>hn bhtrw 3?o«n pow ]nn pbw pb ntaw •tt pa'w 
'« a"Dpni 'a ;;hn nmi t win «Tin>a m pa^w Mina pnno lat • noM Mpawnai wamn 
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GhoBt.^ This passage, however, is omitted from the present 
recensions of the Sohar. Some Jewish writers have felt 
these passages to be so favourable to the doctrine of the 
TriDity. that they insist upon their being interpolations into 
the Sohar, whilst others have tried to explain them as refer- 
ring to the Sephiroth.^ 

As to the atonement of the Messiah for the sins of the 
people, this is not only propounded in the Sohar, but is given 
as the explanation of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah.^ 
" When the righteous are visited with sufferings and afflictions 
to atone for the sins of the world, it is that they might atone 
for all the sins of this generation. How is this proved ? 
By all the members of the body. When all members suffer, 
one member is afflicted in order that all may recover. And 
which of them ? The arm. The arm is beaten, the blood 
is taken from it, and then the recovery of all the members of 
the body is secured. So it is*with the children of the world : 
they are members one of another. When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, wishes the recovery of the world, he afflicts 
one righteous from their midst, and for his sake all are 
healed. How is this shown ? It is written — * He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, . . 
and with his stripes we are healed.' (Isa. liii, 6.) * With his 
stripes,' i>., healed, as by the wound of bleeding an arm, 
and with this wound we are healed, i.e., it was a healing to 

83 Comp. Galatinus, De Arcanis Cathol, lib. ii, c. 3, p. 31 ; who says that some 
Codices of the Ghaldee paraphrase in Isa. vi, 3, had also XCrxp VPM vrrp MIM VTip 
HUnp wm the Holy Father^ the Holy Son, and the Holy Ghost ; see also Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Heln-eca 1, 1 136 ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden vii, 249. 

84 Comp. Joel, Die ReHgumsphUosophie des Sohar, Leipzig, 1849, p. 240 ff» 

b3 pcan-' pa /itt «Db» b» >nD3b |*ai punaoa i« ^^noa m^jtrj riDonn Mnr«?a 35 
MD»^ irrb» >m« ^ao »")qi ^«|»a \Trw Va-r Mnr«)2 • wDia '^tro ?3d po • >m *ain 
«n )n3 MOT rrao vdmi V''« «3?'''^'» * ^^^'^'^ ''^o'' * inb^ ponn pi rwi^vh "pTD!J« tan 
arrob rr^.ap *5>ai «nM)a • mi d» «i ]»v*^ prM md*«? ^aa '•an r^iM • MDia '•ino ba*? mtiiidm 
a»naT ]^:o M^a'? MniiDM j'tt rrraai pjnataai \>Tyoi irra^a Mpns -nf? v^m vxM) mtitidm 
rpnn ^Mao mdtt MmipM imana-i m^ Mtna in-anai 'laiia^^niai'^yo Mano i3^tt>Do Vnma Mim 
'Mrr'nn-T 'a p^ nmi jMOiaT p«tt5 ba*? lab mih Mm-iDM lab Mona mian Mirmai fvsffyn 
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each one of us as members of the body." (Sohar, ill, 218 a.) 
To the same effect is the following passage.^ " Those souls 
which tarry in the nether garden of Eden hover about the 
world, and when they see suffering or patient martyrs and 
those who suffer for the unity of God, they return and men- 
tion it to the Messiah. When they tell the Messiah of the 
afflictions of Israel in exile, and that the sinners among them 
do not reflect in order to know their Lord, he raises his voice 
and weeps because of those sinners, as it is written, * he is 
wounded for our transgressions/ (Isa. liii, 6.) Whereupon 
those souls return and take their place. In the garden of 
Eden there is one palace which is called the palace of 
the sick. The Messiah goes into this palace and invokes 
all the sufferings, pain, and afflictions of Israel to come 
upon him, and they all come upon him. Now if he did not 
remove them thus and take them upon himself, no man 
could endure the sufferings of Israel, due as punishment for 
transgressing the Law ; as it is written — ' Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows, &c. (Isa. liii, 4, with Eom. 
xii, 3, 4.) When the children of Israel were in the Holy 
Land they removed all those sufferings and afflictions from 
the world by their prayers and sacrifices, but now the Messiah 
removes them from the world." (Sohar, ii, 212 b.) 

That these opinions favour, to a certain extent, the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Atonement, though not in the 
orthodox sense, is not only admitted by many of the Jewish 
literati who are adverse to the Kabbalah, but by some of its 

»3n p«3T ]im«o p3^Ma ]b3nDQ^ *TDBtt>D • • • • Mnnb ]"wi wiaai-T ]»now3 p3» 86 
«rr«ob 7vb Y^oif^ wrcwa MirwDb rv^ poMi ^^mh) ^irrwcw M-nrr b» ]»baDT paw pno 
b» >3ai M^p Dn« ']inn«Qb »i3ob ^banoo vhn ]ina n M»a«n pa^Mi ^inmbai birwn >ro« 
pD^p ]>no©3 p3*« ]*a«n • i3''ni3irQ «3Tra is'yttJDD bbino Mim T'm inm |*a«n p3»M 
vh'2n irrm bM» rroo pa '^^jno "sm «byn np«i «Tn vbyn n>M ]"wi «n3n • irrviMa 
V^pM irrnT mWmi tv^ pnM ir6ai rv^ ]^n«i bvrwi ]imiD> ba ]»a«a bai rno bab n«pi 
i"m ' wnniMi *«53i» by btn^n prmicr baoiab "ran ©3 na ^1 vh 'rpb» ^n Svnxon irp'bsia 
nn na» vm py^ pnbiD p3»Ma Mtrrp N3n«a b^n^)* iirr la • • • 'lai woz win i3«bn p« 
tp 'a ^ nmi : «dw *3aD \\b pboo trtso wnwr • Mob»o pion pnta ]i3^» ba pboo 
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friends. Indeed, the yery fact that so large a number of 
Kabbalists have from time to time embraced the Christian 
faith would of itself show that there musi be some sort of 
affinity between the tenets of the respective systems. Some 
of these converts occupied the highest position in the Syna- 
gogue, both as pious Jews afld literary men. We need only 
specify Paul Bicci, physician to the Emperor Maximilian I ; \ 
Julius Conrad Otto, author of The Unveiled Secrets (t^'^H H^D), 
consisting of extracts from the Talmud and the Sohar, to \ 
prove the validity of the Christian doctrine (Nurenberg, 1805) ; \ 
John Stephen Bittengal, grandson of the celebrated Don Isaac 
Abravanel, and translator of The Book Jetzira^ or of Creation 
{T\y^ *1BD), into Latin (Amsterdam, 1642) ; and Jacob Frank, 
the great apostle of the Kabbalah in the eighteenth century, 
whose example in professing Christianity was followed by 
several thousands of his disciples.^^ The testimony of these 
distinguished Kabbalists, which they give in dieir elaborate 
works, about the affinity of some of the doctrines of this 
theosophy with those of Christianity, is by no means to be 
slighted ; and this is fully corroborated by the celebrated 
Leo di Modena, who, as an orthodox Jew, went so far as to 
question whether God will ever forgive those who printed the 
Kabbalistic works.^ 

The use made by some well-meaning Christians of the 
above-named Kabbalistic canons of interpretation, in contro- 
versies with Jews, to prove that the doctrines of Christianity 
are concealed under the letter of the Old Testament, will now 
be deprecated by every one who has any regard for the laws 
of language. As a literary curiosity, however, we shall give 
one or two specimens. No less a person than the celebrated 

37 Oomp. Peter Beer, Geschichte der religiosen 8ecten der Juden, Berlin, 
1822-23, Tol. ii, p. 309, &c. 

38 onDDn Dni« nxytrm tdm^ *> Vino* dm >nrp «bi Comp. oma nM ed. Fiirst, 
Leipzig, 1840, p. 7. 
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Beuohlin would have it that the dootrine of the Trinity is to 
he found in the first verse of Genesis. He suhmits, if the 
Hehrew word H12, which is translated created^ he examined, 
and if each of the three letters composing this word he taken 
as the initial of a separate word, we ohtain the expressions 
2K mi P Son, Spirit, Father, according to Eule 2 (p. 229). 
Upon the same principle this erudite scholar deduces the first 
two person^ in the Trinity from the words — " the stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the comer" 
(Ps. cxviii, 22), by dividing the three letters composing the 
word 12K stone, into p 2h^ Father, Son (Comp. De Verba 
mirifico, Basel, 1494). In more recent times we find it 
maintained that the ' righteousness' spoken of in Daniel ix, 24, 
means the Anointed of Jehovah, because the original phrase, 
D^D*?y p*72{ is by Gematria, = numerical value, (which is 
Rule 1, given above, p. 229), the same as miT mtWD. So 
pleased is the author with this discovery, that he takes great 
care to remark — " It is a proof which I believe has hitlj^rto 
escaped the notice of interpreters." Such proofs, however, of 
the Messiaship of Christ bring no honour to our religion ; 
and in the present day argue badly both against him who 
adduces them and against him who is convinced by them. 
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II. 

We now proceed to trace the date and origin of the Kabbalah. 
Taking*-tbe ex parte statement for what it is worth, viz., that 
this secret doctrine is of a pre- Adamite date, and that God 
himself propounded it to the angels in Paradise, we shall 
have to examine the age of the oldest documents which 
embody its tenets, and compare these doctrines with other 
systems, in order to ascertain the real date and origin of this — 
theosophy. But before this is done, it will be necessary to 
summarize, as briefly as possible, those doctrines which are 
peculiar to the Kabbalah, or which it expounds and elaborates 
in an especial manner, and which constitute it a separate 
system within the precincts of Judaism. The doctrines are 
as follow : — 

1. God is boundless in his nature. He has neither will, 
intention, desire, thought, language, nor action. He. cannot 
be grasped and depicted; and, for this reason, is called 
En Soph, and as such he is in a certain sense not existent. 

2. He is not the direct creator of the universe, since he 
could not will the creation ; and since a creation proceeding 
directly from him would have to be as boundless and as per- 
fect as he is himself. 

3. He at first sent forth ten emanations, or Sephiroth, which 
are begotten, not made, and which are both infinite and 
finite. 

4. From these Sephiroth, which are the Archetypal Man, 
the difierent worlds gradually and successively evolved. 
These evolutionary worlds are the brightness and the express 
image of their progenitors, the Sephiroth, which uphold all 
things. 
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5. These emanations, or Sephiroth, gave rise to or created 
in their own image all human souls. These seals are pre- 
existent, they occupy a special hall in the upper world of 
spirits, and there already decide whether they will pursue a 
good or had course in their temporary sojourn in the human 
body, which is also fashioned according to the Archetypal 
image. 

6. No one has seen the £n Soph at any time. It is the 
Sephiroth, in whom the En Soph is incarnate, who have 
reyealed themselves to us, and to whom the anthropomor- 
phisms of Scripture and the Hagada refer. Thus when it is 
said, " God spake, descended upon earth, ascended into 
heaven, smelled the sweet smell of sacrifices, repented in his 
heart, was angry," Ac, &c., or when the Hagadic works 
describe the body and the mansions of the Deity, &c., all this 
does not refer to the En Soph, but to these intermediate 
beings. 

7. It is an absolute condition of the soul to return to the 
Infinite Source whence it emanated, after developing all those 
perfections the germs of which are indelibly inherent in it. 
If it fails to develope these germs, it must migrate into 
another body, and in case it is still too weak to acquire the 
virtues for which it is sent to this earth, it is united to another 
and a stronger soul, which, occupying the same human body 
with it, aids its weaker companion in obtaining the object for 
wjiich it came down fi:om the world of spirits. 

8. When all the pre-existent souls shall have passed their 
probationary period here below, the restitution of all things 
will take place ; Satan will be restored to an angel of light, 
hell will disappear, and all souls will return into the bosom 
of the Deity whence they emanated. The creature shall not 
then be distinguished from the Creator. like God, the soul 
will rule the universe : she shall command, and God obey. 

With these cardinal doctrines before us we shall now be 
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able to examine the validity of the KabbaUsts' olaima to the 
books vhiobi aoeording to them, propound their dootrinea 
and determine the origin of this theosophy. Their itoAb are 
I. The Book of Creation; II. The Sohw : and III. The 
Cmnmentary of the Ten Sephiroth. As the Book of Creation 
is acknowledged by all parties to be the oldest, we dial! 
examine it first. 

I. The Boot of Creation or Jetzira. 

This marrelloos and famous document pretends to be a 
monologue of the patriarch Abraham, and premises that the 
contemplations it contains are those which led the father of the 
Hebrews to abandon the worship of the stars and to embrace 
the faith of the true God. Hence the remark of the eele* 
brated philosopher, B. Jehudah Ha-Levi (bom about 1086)*-^ 
" The Book of the Creation, which belongs to our father 
Abraham, .... demonstrates the existence of the 
Deity and the Divine Unity, by things which are on the one 
hand manifold and multifarious, whilst on the other hand 
they converge and harmonize ; and this harmony can only 
proceed from One who originated it."^ {Khozariy iv. 26.) 
The whole Treatise consists of six Perakim (D^IB) or chap- 
ters, subdivided into thirty-three very brief Mishnae (/IIWD) 
or sections, as follows. The first chapter has twelve sections, 
the second has five, the third five, the fourth four, the fifth 
three, and the sixth four sections. The doctrines which it 
propounds are delivered in the style of aphorisms or theorems, 
and, pretending to be the dicta of Abraham, are laid down 
very dogmatically, in a manner becoming the authority of this 
patriarch. 

As has already been intimated, the design of this treatise 
is to exhibit a system whereby the universe may be viewed 
methodically in connection with the truths given in the Bible, 

TOKO '^tij : OHD D-^TD' n«w TnwT TStD Dno3Dm nrw -wo troao: onnMno on ^aM 
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thus shewing, from the gradual and systematic development of 
the creation, and from the harmony which prevails in all its 
multitudinous component parts, that One God produced it 
all, and that He is over all. The order in which God gave 
rise to this creation out of nothing (Ir0/1D tt^DD 12^^), and 
the harmony which pervades all the constituent parts of the 
universe are shown by the analogy which subsists between the 
visible things and the signs of thought, or the means whereby 
wisdom is expressed and perpetuated among men. Since the 
letters have no absolute value, nor can they be used as mere 
forms, but serve as the medium between essence and form, 
and like words, assume the relation of form to the real essence, 
and of essence to the embryo and unexpressed thought, great 
value is attached to these letters, and to the combinations 
and analogies of which they are capable. The patriarch 
Abraham, therefore, employs the double value of the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet ;* he uses them, both in 
their phonetic nature and in their sacred character, as ex- 
pressing the divine truths of the Scriptures. But, since the 
Hebrew alphabet is also used as numerals, which are repre- 
sentedby the fundamental number ten^ and since the vowels 
of the language are also ten in number, this decade is added 
to the twenty-two letters, and these two kinds of signs — ».tf., 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet and the ten funda- 
mental numbers — are designated the thirty-two ways of secret 
wisdom ; and the treatise opens with the declaration' — " By 
thirty-two paths of secret wisdom, the Eternal, the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, the living God, the King of the 
Universe, the Merciful and Gracious, the High and Exalted 
God, He who inhabiteth eternity. Glorious and Holy is His 

2 It is for this reason that the Book Jetzira is also called iriM DmiMI nvniM 
the Letters or Alphabet of the Patriarch Abraham, 

D^iy "ffoy D*»n D>rf?« bkn«r Tib« n"was vrav rv ppn noan mx^ D^n«n xs'vhtai 8 
m*3r noD J niD^cyi "tsddi iddi DnoD rrvhmi yam wipi uno "w piw woai m pam mm bw 
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name^ hath created the world by means of (*1SD) numbers, 
(ni5D) phonetic language, and writing (nS)D)." (Sepher 
Jetzira^ chapter i ; Mishna i.) 

First of all comes the fundamental number ten. This 
decade is divided into a tetrade and hexade, and thereby is 
shown the gradual development of the world out of nothing. 
At first there existed nothing except the Divine Substance, 
with the creative idea and the articulate creative word as the 
Spirit or the Holy Spirit, which is one with the Divine Sub- 
stance and indivisible. Hence, the Spirit of the living God 
(D^rr D^r6H XVn) stands at the head of all things and is 
represented by the number one. " One is the spirit of the 
living God, blessed be His name, who liveth for ever ! voice, 
spirit, and word, this is the Holy Ghost." (Chapter i, 
Mishna ix). From this Spirit the whole universe proceeded 
in gradual and successive emanations, in the following order. 
The creative air, represented by number two, emanated from 
the Spirit (rniD rn^). " In it He engraved the twenty-two 
letters." The water again, represented by the number three, 
proceeded from the air (11110 D^D). "In it He engraved 
darkness and emptiness, slime and dung." Whilst the ether 
or Jire^ represented by the number four, emanated from the 
water (D^DD It^H). " In it He engraved the throne of His 
glory, the Ophanim, the Seraphim, the sacred animals, and 
the ministering angels, and from these three he formed His 
habitation ; as it is written — ' He maketh the wind his messen- 
gers, flaming fire his servants"* (Cap. i. Mish. ix, x.) These 
intermediate members between the Creator and the created 
world sustain a passive and created relationship to God, and 

'TO TOttJD '« pD 

D*3tyi niViDD nyatDi nioM xcfyto t^d* nvroM D»ntyi CTtw xxi asirt ppn rrno mi o^no 6 
pDD ]Ppn TD*!Di ttjtn Mxys irm ^a asm ppn mio cro tchto \ ^xo nn« mil nnDiwj tbw 
tramMi Toan mod na asm ^f^/n d»oq iom »a-iM : na^wo paa pan rvcm paa pwr nar» 
«M vrvwo Twrry va«te rw» idh3« wjmd td» puj^ttjoi htdh 'DMboi wTpn nvm ntrw\ 
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an oHmg ftud creating relationship to the world ; so that 
God is neither in immediate connection with the created and 
material oniversey nor is His creative fiat hindered hy matter. 
Then comes the hexade, each nnit of which represents space 
in the six directions (DllStp W)), or the four comers of the 
world, east, west, north, and south, as well as height and 
depdi which emanated from the ether, and in the centre of 
which is the Holy Temple supporting the whole (STHpn /^TH 
y2{DH2 P13D). The position of the decade is therefore as 
follows — 

O 

Sfriiit 





Water. Air. 



Ether or Fire. 
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West Nerth. 
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These constitute the primordial ten, from which the whole 
universe proceeded. 

And lastly follow " the twenty-two letters, by means of 
which God, having drawn, hewn, and weighed them, and 
having variously changed and put them together, formed the 
souls of everything that has been made, and that shall be 
made."* (Chapter ii, Mishna ii.) These twenty- two letters 
of the alphabet are then divided into three groups, jconsisting 
respectively of, 1, the three mothers, or fundamental letters 
{m:^'^ ^b^D), 2, seven double (ni!?193 Wt£f) and 3, twelve 
simple consonants (illlDWS) It^y D^^U^), to deduce therefrom 
a triad of elements, a hept^'de of opposites, and a duodecimo 
of simple things, in the following manner. 

J. Three Mothers, Aleph, Mem, Shin. ttf^'DH rWOlik ^Db^ 
The above-named three primordial elements, viz., ether, water 
and air, which were as yet partially ideal and ethereal, became 
more concrete and palpable in the course of emanation. 
Thus the fire developed itself into the visible heaven, the 
elementary water thickened into the earth, embracing sea and 
land, whilst the elementary air became the atmospheric air. 
These constitute the three fundamental types of the universe 
(D?iy2 r\ytM It^^lt^). The three primordial elements also 
thickened still more in another direction, and gave birth to a 
new order of creatures, which constitute the course of the 
year and the temperatures. From the ether developed itself 
heat, from the water emanated cold, and from the air proceeded 
the mild temperature which shows itself in the rain or wet. 
These constitute the fundamental points of the year {th^ 
T\yD2, lysfM), Whereupon the three primordial elements 
developed* themselves in another direction again, and gave 
rise to the human organism. The ether sent forth the 
human head, which is the seat of intelligence ; the water gave 

wd:*) iistt Va «D3 om n^ jona pnam jbp«) jasm ippn tid* nvmn D^nttn Dn«» 6 
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nse to the body, or the abdominal system ; wbilst the air» 
which is the central element, developed itself into the genital 
organ. These three domains, riz., the macrocosm, the revo- 
lation of time, and the microcosm, which proceeded from the 
three primordial elements, are exhibited by the three letters 
Jleph (M), Mem (D) and Shin (U^.) Hence it is said that 
by means of these three letters — which, both in their phonetic 
and sacred character, represent the elements, inasmuch as 
M, as a gentle aspirate, and as the initial of y^ air^ 
symbolises the air ; D, as a labial or mnte, and as the 
initial of D^D tpateVy represents the water ; whilst tt^, as 
a sibilant, and as the last letter of ttfH Jire, typifies the 
FIRE (Chapter iii, Mishna iii) — God created 

In the World— The Fire, Water, Air. 
In Man — ^The Head, Body, Breast. 
In the r^ar— Heat, Cold, Wet. 
8. Seven double consonants — Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
Oaph, Pb, Resh, Tau iinS)31M i1l'?1BD y2'V 

The three dominions proceeding from the triad of the pri- 
mordial elements which emanated from the unity continued to 
develope themselves still further. In the macrocosm were 
developed the seven planets, in time the seven days, and in 
the microcosm the seven sensuous faculties. These are 
represented by the seven double consonants of the alphabet. 
Hence it is said that by means of these seven letters, which 
are called double because they have a double pronunciation, 
being sometimes aspirated and sometimes not, according to 
their being with or without the Dagesh, God created — 

In the World — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, 

Mercury, Moon. 
In Man — ^Wisdom, Riches, Dominion, Life, Favour, 

Progeny, Peace. 
In the Year — Sabbath, Thursday, Tuesday, Sunday, 
Friday, Wednesday, Monday. 
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Owing to tl^e opposite f=s doable pronimci«tio& of these 
seveix letters, being h^d and soft, they axe also the sysabols 
of the seven opposites (/1111DJ1) in which hnmao li£9 moves, 
vi^., wisdom and ignorance, riches and poverty, ftuitftiljies&i 
^nd barrenness, life and death, liberty and bondage, peace 
and war, beauty and deformity. Moreover, they correspond to 
the seven ends (/1112tp 3f2'^), above and below, east an4 westy 
north and south, and the Holy Place in the oenla:^, which 
supports them ; and with them God formed the seven heavens, 
the seven earths or countries, the seven weeks from the feast 
of Passover to Pentecost. (Chapter iii, Mishna, i-v ; cap. iv, 
Mishna, i-iii.) 
3. Twelve simple consonants ./IIDWB ntRV p^/)R^ 
The three dominions then respectively developed themselves 
into twelve par ts, the macrocosm into the twelve sipis of the 
Zodiac, time into twelve months, and the microcosm into 
twelve active organs. This is shown by the twelve simple 
consonants of the alphabet. Thus it is declared, ih^i by 
means of the twelve letters, which are p5^P 1^ ^DH TV?, 
God created the twelve signs of the Zodiac, viz. irr- 

In the World — Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Oaiicer, Leo, 

Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricomus, 

Aquarius, Pisces. 

In Man — The organs of Si^ht, Hearing, Smelling, 

Talking, Taste, Copulating, Dealing, Walking, 

Thinking, Anger, Laughter^ Sleeping. 

In the Year — ^The twelve months, viz., Nisan, Jiar, 

Sivan, Tamus, Ab, £[li4, Tishrj, Cheshvan, Kislev, 

Tebet, Shebat, Adar. (Comp. chapter v, Mishna i.) 

The three dominions continued gradually to develope into 

that infinite variety of objects which is perceptible in each. 

This infinite variety, proceeding &om the combination of a faw, 

is propounded by means of the great diversity of combinations 

and permutations of which the whole alphabet is capable, 
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These letters, small in number, being only twenty-two, by their 
power of combination and tr^tns pofiitio n^ yield an endless 
number of words and figures, and thus become the types of 
all the varied phenomena in the creation/ **Just as the 
twenty-two letters yield two hundred and thirty-one types by 
combining Ahph (M) with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Aleph; Beth (1), with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Beth, so all the formations and all that is spoken proceed 
from one name." (Chapter ii, Mishna, iv.) The table on 
the opposite page will shew how the two hundred and thirty-one 
types are obtained by the combination of the twenty- two letters. 
The infinite variety in creation is still more strikingly 
exhibited by permuta tions, of which the Hebrew alphabet is 
capable, and through which an infinite variety of types is 
obtained. Hence the remark® — " Two letters form two houses, 
three letters build six houses, four build twenty-four, five 
build a hundred and twenty houses, six build seven hundred 
and twenty houses ; and from thenceforward go out and think 
what the mouth cannot utter and the ear cannot hear." 
(Chapter iv, Mishna iv.) The following table will show how 
the letters, by permutation, will yield an infinite variety. 

TABLE OF PERMUTATION. 



a. Two letters 


6. Three letters 




e. Four letters 




SM 1. 


UM 1. 


aa^n 19. 


Tawa 18. -lawa 7. 


TOM 1. 


Ml 2. 


laM 2. 


aa>n 20. 


aiMa 14. a-wa 8. 


aia« 2. 




2M3 8. 


aMa-T 21. 


■»>aa 16. -iMaa 9. 


-laaM 8. 




«n 4. 


Maa-T 22. 


MT13 16. Mnaa 10. 


aiaM 4. 




IMS 6. 


aMan 28. 


awia 17. afcm 11. 


aaiM 6. 




Maa 6. 


«aaT 24. 


Ma"ra 18. wTa 12. 


aaiM 6. 


form one. 


build six. 




build twenty-four. 





nWn mrtm n»a d» obiai dVid d» n^a /r]b« d» taViai dVid d» rp» p>om ^ i 
't nattJD ^3« p^ : thm D«a m2JV imn bai -Yjyn 



5-iya 7 
I n'jyn to MS03 

Erna n'^^vm mtm n\y\i rwaiM D>na rxtcro n'jaia rroiVt) D^na »rw nwa nvnw »n« 8 
I'wo no aiwn ms 'fnxs ]«aQ trna Dn«»i niMo »a« nwa w? crrn xsnaff\ n«D waia won 
'■T n3«D 'T pD \Tiavh rrtia> jrwn ^wi •^t^ rirw mdm 
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1 


=: 


2 


X 


2 


== 


6 


X 


6 


= 


24 


X 


24 


= 


120 


X 


120 


sc= 


720 
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In order to ascertain how often a certain number of letters 
can be transposed, the product of the preceding number must 
be multiplied with it Thus — 
Letter 2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 X 7<20 == 5040 and sp on. 
Accordingly, the material form of the spirit, represented by 
the twenty-two lett^*s of the alphabet, is the form of all 
existing beings. Apart from the thjree dominions^ the ma - 
v/ orooosm, time, and microcosm , it is only the Infinite who can be 
perceived, and of whom this triad testifies ; for which reason 
it is denominated '" the three true wit^es8es/*^ Each of this 
triad, notwithstanding its multifariousness, constitutes a sys- 
tem, haying its own centre and dominion.^^ Just as God is 
the centre of the universe, the heavenly dragon is the centre 
of the macrocosm ; the foundation of the year is the revolu- 
tion of the Zodiac ; whilst the centre of the microcosm is the 
heart.^^ The first is like a king o?i 14s throne, the second is 
like a king living among his subjects, and the third is like a 
king in war. The reason why the heart of man is like a 
monarch in the midsj of war is, that the twelve principal 
organs of the human body*^ " are arrayed against each other 
in battle array ; three serve love, three hatred, thr^e engender 
life, and three death. The three engendering love are the 
heart, the ears and the mouth ; the three for enmity aire the 

'« nattJD 'i inD i «jd3 n3« dm craoMa any 9 
\ ma m ypn^ pxy) nw u*w 'la ^ rwaw rwa« 'aa ^ mfw mfro '>^ ^ nrw 10 

'a nattJD 'i me 
non^a Y"^a woaa ab na'Toa *]So3 na«a baba imdd b» ijra^ oVwa »bn 11 
D*rrtDD TmfrfD dtto rrobto D'Wttj tvsMo D^arriM Tvccho sronboa dhow *yw D^av 12 
fnai ^mro pwa i[70 Vmi pasbm mon taan g^mw mhco rrDm traiMpn abn rrarriM mob© 
'1 ir© I ma m i^ptM p\n nw ww >aa b» rwa« n»a« »a:i br ttcMo prab« *aa b» -rw 
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liver, the gall and the tongae ; bat God, the faithfiil King^ 
rales over all the three systems. One [f .^., God] is over the 
three, the three are over the seven, the seven over the twelve, 
and all are internally connected with each other." (Chapter vi, 
Mishna iii.) Thas the whole creation is one connected 
whole ; it is like a pyramid pointed at the top, which was its 
beginning, and exceedingly broad in its basis, which is its 
fallest development in all its mnltitudinons component parts. 
Throughout the whole are perceptible two opposites, with a 
reconciling medium. Thus, in the macrocosm, *' the ethereal 
fire is above, the water below, and the air is between these 
hostile elements to reconcile them." (Chapter vi, Mishna i.) 
The same is the case in the heaven, earth and the atmosphere, 
as well as in the microcosm. But all the opposites in the cos- 
mic, telluric and organic spheres, as well as in the moral world, 
are designed to balance each other. ^' God has placed in all 
things one to oppose the other ; good to oppose evil, good 
proceeding from good, and evil from evil ; good purifies evil, 
and evil purifies good ; good is in store for the good, and 
evil is reserved for the evil." (Chapter vi, Mishna ii.) 

From this analysis of its contents it will be seen that the 
Book Jetzira^ which the Kabbalists claim as their oldest 
document, has really nothing in common with the cardinal .^ 
doctrines of the Kabbalah. There is not a single word in it 
bearing on the En Soph, the Archetypal Man, the specula- 
tions about the being and nature of the Deity, and the 
Sephirothy which constitute the essence of the Kabbalah. 
Even its treatment of the ten digits, as part of the thirty-two 
ways of wisdom whereby God created the universe, which 
has undoubtedly suggested to the authors of the Kabbalah the 
idea of the ten Sephiroth, is quite different from the mode in 
which the Kabbalistic Sephiroth are depicted, as may be seen v^ 
from a most cursory comparison of the respective diagrams 
which we have given to illustrate the plans of the two systems* 
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Besides the language of the Book Jetzira and the train of 
ideas therein enunciated, as the erudite Zunz rightly remarks, 
shew that this treatise belongs to the Geonim period, i.e,^ about 
\ the ninth century of the Christian era, when it fir^t became 
' known.^^ The fabrication of this pseudograph was evidently 
suggested by the fact that the Talmud mentions some treatises 
on the Creation^ denominated rf*)X^ /IIDtH and m^^ 1BD 
{Sanhedrim 66 * ; 67 *) which " B. Chanina and B. Oshaja 
studied every Friday, whereby they produced a calf three 
years old and ate it ;"^^ and whereby B. Joshua ben 
Chananja declared he could take fruit and instantly produce 
the trees which belong to them. {Jerusalem Sanhedrim, 
cap. vii. adjinem}^) Indeed Dr. Chwolson of Petersburg has 
shown in his treatise *' on the Remnants of the ancient Baby- 
lonian Literature in Arabic translations^^ that the ancient 
Babylonians laid it down as a maxim that if a man were 
minutely and carefully to observe the process of nature, he 
would be able to imitate nature and produce sundry creatures. 
He would not only be able to create plants and metals, 
but even living beings. These artificial productions the 
Babylonians call DHTvin productions or rWkTOk)^ formations, 
Gutami, the author of the Agricultura Nabat, who lived 
about 1400 B.C., devoted a long chapter to the doctrine of 
artificial productions. The ancient sorcerer Ankebuta de- 
clares, in his work on artificial productions, that he created a 
man, and shows how he did it; but he confesses that the 
human being was without language and reason, that he could 
not eat, but simply opened and closed his eyes. This and 
many other fragments adds E — , from whose communication 
we quote, show that there were many works in Babylon which 

18 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, Berlin, 1883, p. ] 65, &c. 
HTfrn vhyn yrfy nanai mrr ni3VravD» "lin Mna«»^a?o ^dt twwiM mi ro^an an 14 

^ 'a 1"D pTTOD : »b ^3M1 

]^« pypasn frmoaMi j»*np a»Da m^ .^dd >t ^ m3« b»a> M^aan p yitnrp '-i itdm 16 
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treated on the artificial productions of plants^ metals> and 

living beings, and that the Book Jetzira^ mentiiwed in the 

Tahnnd, was most probably such a Babylonian document."^® 

I As the document on creation, mentioned in the Talmud, ^Lc 
was lost in the course of time, the author of the Treatise \ 

which we have analysed tried to supply the loss, and hence 
not only called his production by the ancient name XVi^ 13D 
the Book of Creatiofiy but ascribed it to the patriarch Abra- 
ham. The perusal, however, of a single page of this book 
will convince any impartial reader that it has as little in com- 
mon with the magic work mentioned in the Talmud or with v 
the ancient Babylonian works which treat of human creations, 
as with the speculations about the being and nature of th& 
Deity, the En Soph and the Sephirotky which are the essence j 
of the Kabbalah.^^ 

Having shown that the Book Jetzira^ claimed by the Eab-\ 
balists as their first and oldest code of doctrines, has no 1 
affinity with the real tenets of the Kabbalah, we have now to | 
.examine : — 

16 Der Tsraelitische Volkslehrer, vol. ix. Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine, 1859, 
p. 864, &c. 

17 Forthos^who shoald wish to prosecute the study of tbe metaphysical 
Sook Jefzira, we must mention that this Treatise was first published in a Latin 
translation by Postellus, Pajis, I55S. It was then published in the original with 
five commentaries, viz., the spurious one of Saadia Gaon, one by Moses Nach- 
manides, one by Eleazer Worms, one by Abrah ira b. David, and one by Mosea 
Botarel. Mantua, i5()5. Another Latin version is given in Jo. Pistorii artis 
cahalistical sem-ptorum, 1587, Tom. 1, p. 8tJl) seq. which is ascribed to Reuchlin 
and Paul Ricci ; and a third Latin translation, with notes and th*» Hebrew text, 
was published by Rittaiigel, Amsterdam, ICO'2. The Book is also published with 
a German translation and notes, by John Friedrich v. Meyer, Leipzig, 1H80. As 
us*^ful helps to the understnnding of this difficult Book we may mention The 
Kusari of H. .lehudah Ha-Levi, with Casrtel'.s German version and learned anno- 
tations« Part iv. chap 25, p. 344, &c., Leipzig, IS^'iri ; Zimz, Die gitttesdienstlichsn 
Vorlrage der Juden (Berlin, 18;32), p. 10'», <fec. ; Graetz. GnosticismHS nnd Juden- 
thitm (Krotoshin, lH4i*), p 10*2, &c. ; Jellinek, Beitrat/e zur Geschichte der 
Kahbala, Part i (Leipzig, 1852), p. H, &c. Comp. also Wolf, Blhliotheca 
Hebraea, vol. i., p. ti3, Ac ,vol. ii., p. 1196, vol. iii , p. 17, vol. iv., p. 753, &c. ; 
PidUisoplUe der Geschichte, vol. i., 2nd ed. (Munster, 1H.'>7), p. 63, &c. ; Stein- 
schneideTy Jewish Literature (LondoTiy IS*)?), pp. 107, 302, &c. ; and by the same 
author, Catatogus lAbr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, coL 052. 
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11. The Book Sohar. 

Before we enter into an examination concerning the date and 
authorship of this renowned code oi the Kabbalistic doctrines, 
it will be necessary to describe the component parts of the 
Sohar, It seems that the proper SoAor^which is a ^mmenr 
tary o n the five Books of Moses, according to the division 
into Sabbatic sections, was originally called *11H W lt^1"TD the 
Midrash or Exposition, Let there be Light, from the words in 
Gen. i, 4 ; because the real Midrash begins with the exposition 
of this verse. The name Sohar (*im?), i.e. Light, Splendour, 
was given to it afterwards, either because this document begins 
with the theme light, or because the word Sohar frequently 
occurs on the first page. It is referred to by the name of the 
Book Sohar (im?n *1S)D) in the component parts of the treatise 
itself. (Comp. The Faithful Shepherd, Sohar, iii, 153 b.) 
The Sohar is also called Midrash of R. Simon b'. Jochai 
("»KnV p rVDU^ "1 b^ t2;-nO), because this Rabbi is its re- 
puted author.^® Interspersed throughout the Sohar, either as 
parts of the text with special titles, or in separate columns 
with distinct superscriptions, are the following dissertations, 
which we detail according to the order of the pages on which 
they respectively commence. 

1. Tosephfa wadi Malhatnthan (l/T'^nD and KJISDIJI), or 
Small Additional Pieces which are given in vol. i, 31 />; 32 ^ ; 
37 a; 54 b; 59 a; 60 b; 62; 98 h; 121a; 122,123 b; 
147; 151 a; 152 a; 232, 233 b; 234 a; vol. ii, 4, 27 b; 

18 The Sohar was first published by Da Padova and Jacob b. Naphtali, 3 vols. 
4lo, Mantua, ISSH-IOGO, with an Introduction by Is. de Lattes ; then agnin in 
Cremona, 15(i0, foL; Lublin, 102>J, fol. ; then again edited by Rosenroth, with 
the variations from the works Derech Emeth, nnd with the explanation of the 
difficult words by Issachar Bar, an Index of all the passages of Scripture 
explained in the So/iar, and with an Introduction by Moses b. Uri Sheraga 
Bloeh, Sulzbach, 1684, fol. ; with an additional Index of matters, Amsterdam, 
1714, 3 vols. 8vo; ibid. 1728; 17 72, and 1805. The references in this Essay 
are to the last mentioned edition. It must, however, be remarked that most 
of the editions have the same paging. Comp. Steinschu eider, Catalogus Lihr. 
Hehr, in Bibliolheca Bodleiana Col,, 037-545 ; Fiirst, Bihliotheca Judaicaf iii, 
829-335. y- 
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28 a; 68 * ; 135 * ; vol. iii, 29 h; 30 a ; 64 * ; 66. They 
briefly discuss, by way of supplement, the various topics of 
the Kabbalah, such as the Sephiroih, the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c., &c., and address themselves in apos- 
trophes to the initiated in these mysteries, calling their 
attention to some doctrine or explanation. 

2. Hechaloth {IXOyTX) or The Mansions and Abodes 
\ forming part of the text, vol. i, 38 a — 46 b ; vol. ii, 245 a — 

\ 269 a. This portion of the So/tar describes the topographical 
structure of Paradise and Hell. The mansions or palaces, 
which are seven in number, were at first the habitation of the 
earthly Adam, but, after the fall of the protoplasts, were re- 
arranged to be the abode of the beatified saints, who for this 
reason have the enjoyment both of this world and the world 
to come. The seven words in Gen. i, 2 are explained to 
describe these seven mansions. So/tar, i, 45 a, describes the 
seven Hells. In some Codices, however, this description of 
the Infernal Eegions is given vol. ii, 202 b. 

3. Sifhre Tor a (miD nriD), or The Mysteries of the 
Pentateuch^ given in separate columns, and at the bottom 
of pages as follows. Vol. i, 74 b; 76 a; 76 b — 77 a ; 78 a 
—81 b; 97 a— 102 a; 107 5—111 a; 146 *— 149 b; 
161 a; 162 b; 154J--157 3; 161 J— 162*; 165; vol. ii, 
146 a. It discusses the divers topics of the Kabbalah, such 
as the evolution of the Sephiroth, the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c., &c. 

4. Midrash Ha-Neelam (D^WH t2;i1D), or The Hidden 
Midrash, occupies parallel columns with the text in vol. i, 97 a 
— 140 «, and endeavours more to explain passages of Scripture 
mystically, by way of Remasim (D^TD*!) and Gematrias 
(illKniDD^), and allegorically, than to propound the doctrines 
of the Kabbalah. Thus Abraham's prayer for Sodom and 
Gomorrah is explained as an intercession by the congregated 
soula^ of the saints in behalf of the sinners about to be 
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panished. (Sahar^ i, 104 *.) Lot « two daagfaterB are the 
two proclivities in man, good and evil. {Ihid. 1 10.) Besides 
this mystical interpretation wherein the Eabbalistic rules of 
-exegesis are largely applied, the distinguishing feature of this 
portion of the Sokar is its discussion on the properties and 
destiny of the soul, which constitute an essential doctrine of 
the Kabbalah. ^ 

«. Raja Mehemna {)^yQino )XV^), or the Faiihfai 8hep- 
Aerd. This portion of the Sahar is given in the second and 
third volumes, in parallel columns with the text ; and when it 
is too disproportioned for columns, is given at the bottom or 
in separate pages, as follows. Vol. ii, 26, 40, 59 ^; 91 b — 
«3 a; 184 J, 167 *— 159 a; 187 d— 188 a; vol. iii, 3 a- 
^h; 20 o, 24 by 27, 28 ^l— 29 a ; 33 a— 34 a; 42 «, 44 a ; 
63 ; 67 ft— 68 a ; 81 ft— 83 ft ; 86 ft— 86 a ; 88 ft— 90 a ; 
92 ft— 93 «; 97^—101 a; 103 ft— 104 o ; 108 ft— 111 b; 
12i ft— 126 a; 145 a— 146 ft; 162 ft— 153 ft; 174 <J— 
176 a; 178 ft— 179 ft; 180 a, 215 a— 239 a ; 242 a— 258 a; 
263 a— 264 a ; 270 ft— 283 a. It derives its name from the 
&ct that it records the disoussions which Moses the Faithful 
Shepherd held in conference with the prophet Elias, and with 
B. Simon b. Jochai, the celebrated master of the Kabbalistie 
sohool, who is called the Sacred Light (KKT^p K^'^SDH). The 
dhief object of this portion is to show the profound and 
allegorical import of the Mosaic commandments and prohi^ 
bitions, as well as of the Babbinic injunctions and religious 
practices which obtained in the course of time. At the 
dialogue which Moses the lawgiver holds with B. Simon b. 
Joohai the Kabbalistie lawgiver, not only is the prophet Elias 
present, bat Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, David, Solomon^ 
and God himself make th^ appearance; the disciples of 
B. Simon are frequently in ecstacies when they hold converse 
witji these illustrious patriaichs and kings of bygone days. 
6. Raze Derazin^{^XT\ ^P), or the Secret <>/ Set^ets, 
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Original Secrets, is given in vol, ii, 70 '<i — 76 «, and is 
especially devoted to the pbysiognoroy of the Kabbalah, and 
the connection of the soul with the body, based upon the 
advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses iltnil iliWI and thou 
sfialt look into the face. (Exod. xviii, 21.) 

7. Saba Demishpatim (D^2DS)t£^Dl K2D), or the Discourse 
of the Aged in Miahpatim, given in vol. ii, 94 a — 114 a. 
The Aged is the prophet Elias, who holds converse with 
B. Simon b. Jochai about the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
the discussion is attached to the Sabbatic section called 
WOBtt^D, t>., Exod. xxi, 1 — xxiv, 18, because the Kabbalah 
takes this word to signify punishments of souls (r^"T), and finds 
its psychology in this section. So enraptured were the disciples 
when their master, the Sacred Light, discoursed with Moses 
on this subject, that they knew not whedier it was day or 
night, or whether they were in the body or out of the body. 
{Sohar, ii, 105 *'.) 

8. Siplmi Detzniutha (Wniir^i^l KISO), or €he Book of 
Secrets ot MgsterieSy given in vol. ii, 176 b — 178 b. It is 
divided into five sections (D"'p19), and is chiefly occupied with 
discusfflng the questions involved in the creation, e, gr. the 
transition from the infinite to the finite, from absolute unity 
to multifariousness, from pure intelligence to matter, the 
double principle of masculine and feminine (HDM1 KIl2f^), 
expressed in the Tetragrammaton, tho androgynous proto- 
plasty the Demonology concealed in the letters of Scripture, 
as seen in Oem. vi, 2 ; Josh, ii, 1 ; 1 Kings, viii, 3, 16 ; the 
mysteries contained in Isa. i, 4, and the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth concealed in Gen. i ; &c., as well as with showing 
the import of the letters T}**^^ composing the Tetragrammaton 
which were the principal agents in the creation. This portion 
of Uie Sohar has been translated into Latin by Bosenroth in 
the second volume of his Kabbala Denudata^ Frankfort-'On^ 
tb^-Maine, 1664. 
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9. Idra Rabba (KIT K'llK), or the Great Assembly is 
given in vol. iii, 127 b — 145 a, and derives its name from the 
fact that it purports to give the discourses which R. Simon b. 
Jochai delivered to his disciples who congregated around him 
in large numbers. Upon the summons of the Sacred Light, 
his disciples assembled to listen to the secrets and enigmas 
contained in the Book of Mysteries, Hence it is chiefly 
occupied with a description of the form and various members of 
the Deity, a disquisition on the relation of the Deity, in his 
two aspects of the Ayed (P^W) and the Young (TJ^T), to 
the creation and the universe, as well as on the diverse gigantic 
members of the Deity, such as the head, the beard, the eyes, 
the nose, &c., &c. ; a dissertation on pneumatology, demon- 
ology, &c., &c. It concludes with telling us that three of the 
disciples died during these discussions. This portion too is 
given in a Latin translation in the second volume of Rosen- 
roth's Kabbala Denudata. 

10. Januka {'^\>^T), or the Discourse of the Young Man, 
is given in vol. iii, 186 a — 192 a, and forms part of the text 
of the Sohar on the Sabbatic section called Balak, i.e. 
Numb, xxii, 2 — xxv, 9, It derives its name from the fact 
that the discourses therein recorded were delivered by a young 
man, under the following circumstances : — R. Isaac and R. 
Jehudah, two of R. Simon b. Jochai's disciples, when on a 
journey, and passing through the village where the widow of 
R. Hamnuna Saba resided, visited this venerable woman. 
She asked her son, the young hero of this discourse, who had 
just returned from school, to go to these two Rabbins to 
receive their benediction ; but the youth would not approach 
them because he recognised, from the smell of their garments, 
that they had omitted reciting on that day the prescribed 
declaration about the unity of the Deity (i^Dtt^). When at 
meals this wonderful Januka gave them sundry discourses 
on the mysterious import of the washing of hands, based on 
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Exod. XXX, 20, on the grace recited at meals, on the Shechinah, 
on the angel who redeemed Jacoh (Gen. xlviii, 16), &c., &c., 
which elicited the declaration from the Bahhins that "this 
youth is not the child of human parents " {y^^ i^pW ^i^H 
Kin yO) ; and when hearing all this, K. Simon h. Jochai 
coincided in the opinion, that " this youth is of superhuman 
origin/' 

11. Idra Suta («01t imrX) or the Small Assembly, is 
given in vol. iii, 287 b — 296 J, and derives its name from the 
fact that many of the disciples of R. Simon h. Jochai had 
died during the course of these Kahhalistic revelations, and that 
this portion of the Sohar contains 'the discourses which the 
Sacred Light delivered before his death to the small assembly 
of six pupils, who still survived and congregated to listen to 
the profound mysteries. It is to a great extent a recapitula- 
tion of the Idra Rabba, occupying itself with speculations 
about the Sephirothy the Deity in his three aspects (]''li^n rhv)f 
or principles which successively developed themselves from 
each other, viz. — the En Soph (^1D T^), or the Boundless 
in his absolute nature, the Macroprosopon (r9J>i "yHi^), or 
the Boundless as manifested in the first emanation, and the 
Microprosopon iX^^t^ "^^i^t), the other nine emanations; the 
abortive creations, &c., and concludes with recording the death 
of Simon b. Jochai, the Sacred Light and ihe medium through 
whom God revealed the contents of the Sohar. The Idra 
Suta has been translated into Latin by Rosenroth in the 
second volume of his Kahhala Denudata, 

From this brief analysis of its component parts and con- 
tents, it will be seen that the Sohar does not propound a 
regular Kahhalistic system, but promiscuously and reiteratedly 
dilates upon the diverse doctrines of this theosophy, as indi- 
cated in the forms and ornaments of the Hebrew alphabet, in 
the vowel points and accents, in the Divine names and the 
letters of which they are composed, in the narratives of the 
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Bible> and in the traditional and national stories. Hence 
the S^har^is more a collection of homilies or rhapsodies on 
Kabbalistic subjects than treatises on the Kabbalah. It is 
for this very reason that it became the treasury of the Kab- 
balah to the followers of this theosophy. Its diversity became 
its charm. The long conyersations between its reputed 
author, B. Simon b. Jochai, and Moses, the great lawgiver 
and true shepherd, which it records ; the short and pathetic 
prayers inserted therein ; the religious anecdotes ; the attrac- 
tive spiritual explanations of scripture passages, appealing to 
the hearts and wants of men ; the description of the Deity and 
of the Sephirath under tender forms of human relationships^ 
comprehensible to the fini^ mind, such as father, mother, 
primeval man, matron, bride, white head, the great and small 
face, the luminous mirror, the higher heaven, the higher earth, 
&o., which it gives on every page, made the Sohar a welcome 
text-book for the students of the Kabbalah, who, by its vivid 
descriptions of divine love, could lose themselves in rapturous 
embraces with the Deity. 

Now, the ^okar pretends to be a revelation from God, com- 
municated through B. Simon b. Joohai, who flourished about 
A.D. 70 — 1 10, to his select disciples. We are told that " when 
they assembled to compose the Sohar , permission was granted 
to the prophet Elias, to all the members of the celestial 
college, to all angels, spirits, and superior souls, to assist 
them ; and the ten spiritual substances [i,e., Sef/aroth] were 
charged to disclose to them their profound mysteries, which 
were reserved for the days of the Messiah." On the approach 
of death, B. Simon b. Joohai assembled the small number 
of his disciples and friends, amongst whom was his son, 
B. Eleazar, to communicate to them his last doctrines,^^ " when 

p'?n imT : irr^ibi )ittjm» rmin "wttji »»y »ni nT»bM ni't ain3» «a« >ai ^':^b m^itdm "pi 1 9 
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he ordered as follows — B. Aba shall write, B. Eleazar, my son, 
propound, and let my other associates quietly think about it." 
{Idra Suta, Sohar, iii, 287 b.) It is upon the strength of 
these declarations, as well as upon the repeated representation 
of B. Simon b. Jochai as speaking and teaching throughout 
this production, that the Sohar is ascribed to this Babbi on 
its very title-page, and that not only Jews, for centuries, but 
such distinguished Christian scholars as Lightfoot, Gill, 
Bartolocci, Pfeifer, Knorr von Bosenroth, Molitor, &c., have 
maintained this opinion. A careful examination, however, of 
the following internal and external evidence will show that 
this Thesaurus of the Kabbalah is the production of the 
thirteenth century. 

1. The Sghar most fulsomely praises its own author, calls 
him the Sacred Light (KtCTHp i^^^SI^), and exalts him above 
Moses, " the true Shepherd."^ " I testify by the sacred 
heavens and the sacred earth,*' declares B. Simon b. Jochai, 
'' that I now see what no son of man has seen since Moses 
ascended the second time on Mount Sinai, for I see my 
face shining as brilliantly as the light of the sun when it 
descends as a healing for the world ; as it is written, ' to you 
who fear my name shall shine the Sun of Bighteousness with 
a healing in his wings.' (Malachi, [iii, 20] iv, 2.) Yea, 
more, I know that my face is shining, but Moses did not 
know it nor understand it ; for it is written (Exod. xxxiv, 29), 
' Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone.' " {Sohar, iii, 
132 b ; 144 a.) The disciples deify B. Simon in the Sohar, 
declaring that the verse, '' all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God " (Exod. xxiii, 17), refers to B. Simon b. Jochai, 

Mon hVi no «nwT nan «3>n n«^ rwb» rr^anp mn«'t f m^ j»«^ vc^xo ^ nannDM 30 
wtt»«n »mn33 p»n3 »«D3m Ma^n wmi ^atrr vnrmb w^an naoT rvao p'ten novo «?: la 
-nyi J rpD333 Trtno) npTs «30ttJ »ottJ *»n* oab nmTt ^nan mo^ «rmD«i povch ]nDn «D*pn 

p^ imT : V3D 113? "pip »D »T Vh TTDOI 1"7m tenOM «^ »T «b PTOJOI yvnz »«E3>n M3»T M3>n 

: 'a a'Vp fp "a 
Y 
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who is the Lord, and before whom all men mnet appear. 
{Sohar, ii, 88 a.)" 

2. The Sohar quotes and mystically explains the Hebrew 
▼owel points (i, 16 *; 24 */ ii, 1J6 a; iii, 65 fl), which 
were introduced for the first time by B. Mocha of Palestine, 
A.D. 670, to facilitate the reading of the Scriptures for his 
students.** 

3. The Sohar {nSOT^O WH Faithful Shepherd, on section 
D^lt^np iii, 82 b), has literally borrowed two verses from the 
celebrated Hymn of Tbn Gebirol, who was bom about 
A.D. 1021 and died in 1070. This Hymn which is entitled 
JT1D*?0 ")J13 the Royal Diadem, is a beautiful and pathetic 
composition, embodying the cosmic views of Aristotle, and 
forms part of the Jewish service for the evening preceding 
the Great Day of Atonement to the present day. The quo- 
tation in the Sohar from this Hymn is beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, as will be seen from the following comparison — 

Sohar. Ibn Gebirol. 

HnD»3 Mta Hina [fcWDW vrtrtv] vnawm orr^ pT« w» •«« 

It must be borne in mind that, though the Sohar is written 
in Aramaic, yet this quotation is in Hebrew, and in the rhyme 
of Ibn Gebirol.23 

4. The Sohar (i,* 18 6 ; 28 a) quotes and explains the 
interchange, on the outside of the Mezuza^^ of the words 

I '» rt F]-T 'a p^ iJTn trmap rwinnM^ roi vera^ 
22 Comp, Alexandei^s edition of Kitto's Cyclopts^ia qf Biblical Literature, 

$,V. MOOHA. 

33 Comp. Sachs, Die reUgiose Foesie der Juden in Spanien, Beriin, 184&, 
p. 239, note 3. 

34. For a description of the Mezuza^ which consists of alpiece of parchment, 
whereon is written Deut. vi, 4-9 ; xi, 13-21, put into a reed or hollow cylinder, 
and aflSxed to the right hand door-post of every door in the houses of the Jews, 
see Alexander's edition of Kitto's Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature, s.v. Mezuza. 
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(mtr U^M mm) Jehovak our God i» Jehovah for (Itt) 
IDD TD31D2} Kuzu Bemuchzaz Ktizu, by subsiitatiiig for 
«ieh letter its immediate predecessor in the alphabet, which 
was transplanted from France into Spain in the thirteenth 
century.** 

5. The Sohar (iii, 232 b) nses the expression Esnoga^ 
which is a Portnguese ccNrmption of synagogue, and explains 
it in a Kabbalistic manner as a compound of two Hebrew 
words, !>., Es = V^ and Noffa = T\y\^ brilliant light.^ 

6. The Sohar (ii, 32 a) mentions the Crusades, the 
momentary taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders from the 
Infidels, and the retaking of it by the Saracens.*^ " Woe to 
the time," it says, *' wherein Ishmael saw the world, and 
received the sign of circumcision! What did the Holy 
One, blessed be his name ? He excluded the descendants of 
Ishmael, i .^., the Mahommedans, from the congregation in 
heaven, but gave them a portion on earth in the Holy Land, 
because of the sign of the covenant which they possess. The 
Mahommedans are, therefore, destined to rule for a time over 
the Holy Land; and they will prevent the Israelites from 
returning to it, till the merit of the Mahommedans is accom- 
plished. At that time the descendants of Ishmael will be 
the occasion of terrible wars in the world, and the children of 
Edom, t.^., the Christians, will gather together against them and 
do battle with them, some at sea and some on land, and some 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and the victory will now 

25. Gomp. Nissen, in the collection of yarious Hebrew Dissertations, entitied 
|VS, edited by Jost and Greiaenach, vol. ii, Frankf<»t-oa-tbe- Maine, 1843-43, 
p. 161, <fec. 

'« h'dtj t^ '3 p^ imT : m'ta wm »mr33 »ib np >ono't fovh ny\y\ mi3 Hna^Dtn 26 

bi«t3«rm^"inbp*mMn"ap'o»nD nianHi»o^i^M»ow»TV»n>nM3DTMmV»ni 27 
M Xmr\ pmn ma Minn |»aa vnrrp mtmi «nn^ «pV»n ^Th "ixv^ vfrshn «nipaiD 
vcrsyni pnfrr man noa *aD 'ycsx vhya trapn Tr« "o vnrrp wn«a Tobtro^ bM>cm* 
:S«ow»'3nHn"0T Minrr trtmrT t» irrroiT^ viirwh ♦'aa'? pn^ \\iyff* )i3»«i no^V© «^3 
•m im Knppnym rr^ dtt« 'aa Muaan«V! Hobya ]>D»pn raip m»nMb b«yo«r ^aa ]»3nai") 
tD>iM *aa^ iDDn* \fh Mvnp mwi xhnxi i^m pTDbwn u^jwn Twao ttd wasa* *a> im mo* V3> 

'k a!> n"i 'a }fm vrw 
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be on the one side and then on the other, but the Holy Land 
will not remain in the hands of the Christians." 

7. The Sohar records events which transpired A.D. 1264. 
Thus on Numb, xxiv, 17, which the Sohar explains as 
referring to the time preceding the advent of Messiah, it 
remarks,^ "the Holy One, blessed be he, is prepared to 
rebuild Jerusalem. Previous to the rebuilding thereof he will 
cause to appear, a wonderful and splendid star, which will 
shine seventy dajs. It will first be seen on Friday, Elul 
= July 26th, and disappear on Saturday or Friday evening at 
the end of seventy days. On the day preceding [its disappear- 
ance, i,e, October 2nd] when it will still be seen in the city of 
Eome, on that self-same day three high walls of that city of 
Bome and the great palace will fall, and the pontiff ruler of 
the city will die." {Sohar iii, 212 b.) Now the comet here 
spoken of appeared in Bome, July 25th, 1264, and was 
visible till October 2nd, which are literally the seventy days 
mentioned in the Sohar, Moreover, July 25th, when the 
comet first appeared, actually happened on a Friday ; on the 
day of its disappearance, October 2nd, the sovereign pontiff 
of Eome, Urban IV, died at Perugia, when it was believed that 
the appearance of the comet was the omen of his death, and 
the great and strong palace (J^^*!^"! ><70'*rT) Vincimento, fell 
on the self-same day, October 2nd, into the hands of the 
insurrectionists.^ 

8. The Sohar, in assigning a reason why its contents were 
not revealed before, says that the " time in which B. Simon 
ben Jochai lived was peculiarly worthy and glorious, and that 
it is near the advent of the Messiah," for which cause this 

rwDTp MOV ]»ov '» p)iDb rwsrat? rravn «raDnn [n«rattj] rwn^ntt? wrfy ]»dv n-oa nnn» 
^iDr Miiai MtaTn 'dtit Mnnp vi^rrrtQ i^vhs yym 'y pbov mov «inm nam «nnpa >Tnn» 

: 'a a'n r^ 'a fm imi :mo' xrvip if\rrpn MTO^btn 

29. Comp. Beer, in Frankel's Monatschrift fur Geschichte und Wisaenschaft 
des Judenihtmu, vol. v, Leipzig, 1856, p. 158-160, 
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revelation was reserved till the days of E. Simon, to be 
communicated through him. Yet, speaking elsewhere of the 
advent of the Messiah, the Sohar, instead of placing it in the 
second century when this Rabbi lived, forgets itself and 
says^ — " When the sixtieth or the sixty-sixth year shall have 
passed over the threshold of the sixth millenium [a.m. 5060-66 
= A.D. 1300—1306] the Messiah will appear" {Sohar i, 
116 a, 117 i, Comp. also iii, 252 a); thus showing that 
the author lived in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era. In perfect harmony with this is the fact that : — 

9. The doctrine of the En Soph, and the Sephiroth, as well 
as the metempsychosisian retribution were not known before 
the thirteenth century. 

10. The very existence of the Sohar, according to the 
confession of the staunch Kabbalist, Jehudah Ghajoth (flou- 
rished 1500), was unknown to such distinguished Kabbalists 
as Nachmanides (1196-1270) and Ben-Adereth (1235-1310); 
the first who mentions it is Todros Abulafia (1234-1306). 

11. Isaac of Akko (flourished 1290) fully confirms all that 
we have hitherto adduced from the import of this book, by his 
testimony that " the Sohar was put into the world from the 
head of a Spaniard." To the same effect is the testimony 
of Joseph Ibn Wakkar, who in speaking of later books 
which may be relied upon, recommends only those of Moses 
Nachmanides and Todros Abulafia ; " but," he adds, " the 
Sohar is full of errors, and one must take care not to be 
misled by them." Upon which, the erudite Stein Schneider 
rightly remarks,^^ " this is an impartial and indirect testimony 
that the Sohar was recognised scarcely fifty years after its 

f n»ttj yvss ]*3DT nrc won rvfrh D*pv y'mi pa •t/wn mp irrtn n«n»ntD rjbw »m "Oi 80 
Mnn:i //M*? '»a (i«»a) upbo i'\>e\ (V'mit) • n«» paoi n>«? ^''v(\ ]^yci\ n«» Y>f\ lo^b© p3 «d: 

'a i'>p 'a 

81 Steinsohneider, in Ersch und G ruber's JEncyklopddie, section II, vol. xxxi, 
p, 101 ; and JeivUh Literature, Longman, 1867, p. 113. 
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appearing as one of the later works, and was not attributed 
to Simon ben Jochai." 

12. That Moses de Leon, who first published and sold the 
Sohar, as the production of R. Simon b. Jochai, was himself 
the author of it, was admitted by his own wife and daughter^ 
as will be seen from the following account in the Book 
JuchasBiUy (p.p. 88, 89, 95, ed. Filipowski, London^ 1857), 
which we give in an abridged form.®^ When Isaac of Akko, 
who escaped the massacre after the capture of this city (A.D. 
1291), came to Spain and there saw the Sohar, he was 
anxious to ascertain whether it was genuine, since it pre- 
tended to be a Palestine production, and he, though bom and 
brought up in the Holy Land, in constant intercourse with 
the disciples of the celebrated Kabbalist, Nachmanides, had 
never heard a syllable about this marvellous work. Now, 
Moses de Leon, whom he met in Yalladolid, declared to him 
on a most solemn oath that he had at Avila an ancient 
exemplar, which was the very autograph of E. Simon ben 
Jochai, and offered to submit it to him to be tested. In the 
meantime, however, Moses de Leon was taken ill on his 
journey home, and died at Arevolo, A.D. 1306. But two 

^w* ♦Ton innattn icnsf> u*WDn natja rmna i3» "o ^'29 pn pnr 'i ana itm xam. 82 
nawn iD3?o b^yy rr'jMTD^Ma mwan ids? 'pi pns* 'i m rvn n"D nawn /-T"a rrtn'o 'la dw 
TDD rrmw «ip» "ia» p-r prw '-lo Vn ^^ onaTr nan nooa »n>«o't TfjiD^VitDb Ma rrasv n"D 
•m '1 p pwi Y'ytym "ro laa p pn obia latjai ia» i:on na-mai -^ttbtan n:wa nbap 
'i ma^ nttjM irmn idd laon >«o3 -w^a iiprf? -nDDb -|*?n «im •V'l o^aoin ]a Dma« p 
^wro 'aDD r"»nno«^ ntawi t niw imt Yii«a onnowb ^*2^xn nwM mffoi laa iij?^ '•>■! pyow 
Dw ♦pyottj '1 nan on *a |»oMn nabtriT p«^a Msoatt? no »a ^apw nnw *tif^ n«j« nspo 
pttjba Min ^noMH noDrro »3Dd Fj^TOn nan p inaT D3»h ^ p«n ^eorrp p^jba mnn 
'n'?a 3?»DttJDn p»on ]v'j3Wt I'tpoo ia«ttr d^m^dio ina-r o wtn© 'aooi iVn ^b'2 Tfmn^ 
rwD laoD D^bna onan DTa D*«SDan D»Tobnn hm nbi«5«"i innw tidti /i^Vsatja nbapo 
tab Dnwao dw iMsaai ana»^ lana vh -nw no S< rroo D^^aipo D»«^D'ta mtiD onb Ma 
»n»ottJ J naa ioim rrn ma tdim rn 'maiiao nm *n'»«3 b» orpmawn ^rwana vhr\ hdd mtiij? 
laab M^ai'jTDpb b^ty yiMO imw rrtw Vi ^'anin pMan ann o ^rtw© b» >b ono'tM 
onoiMtt? win p«'b »T nttjo 'i Darm Ta "^oai ^Bap^wb m^»i paiM pMb nrin iw^am 
rm m muo 'i baM rm tdd ^y^ nan wb DVirottj M^n 'niMan "jmtv-t iwo 'i i>b» 
f\V2 Vna Trro ona np» ]3?Dyi /nbM ta^Mboa onan m rroo 'i aina* inaai aman otj m* 
rnam laa nwbM 'n't *"attn nan i«5m icon ^no iomi >aiai ^'rcMa man nVin an ann 
(Dttj) n'?ion nttJM n^b'iT'jM't n>» bM watn n-neo waa »a«i nbM ona-r orrb p^nro »aM 
cp^M »b n»3?» na :tom'? rawn »b w 'ns? nam va^a p Mattaw m nwo 'nb cm MatrsMi 
M*n '^aw* na^nraa »n>aa Dvn wn n«jM »*awn nan n«« ponpn neon m^ dm >]Vi» nai 
n*» bw m TWO 'n "^i ^aota nnoa Thknn Dnam nm* >n*» •'prw uto »^« nwaa nViM 
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distinguished men of Avila, David Bafen and Joseph de Avila, 

who were determined to sift the matter, ascertained the 

falsehood of this story from the widow and daughter of Moses 

de Leon. Being a rich man and knowing that Moses de 

Leon left his family without means, Joseph de Avila promised 

that if she would give him the original MS. of the Sohar 

from which her husband made the copies, his son should 

marry her daughter, and that he would give them a handsome 

dowry. Wliereupon the widow and daughter declared, that 

they did not possess any such MS., that Moses de Leon 

never had it, but that he composed the Sohar from his own 

head, and wrote it with his own hand. Moreover, the widow 

candidly confessed that she had frequently asked her husband 

why he published the production of his own intellect under 

another man's name, and that he told her that if he were to 

publish it under his own name nobody would buy it, whereas 

under the name of B. Simon b. Jochai it yielded him a large 

revenue. This account is confirmed in a most remarkable 

manner by the fact that — 

rno -w^ mn awrr mwin ♦»o«»i *rm ron Mbnwa rrtm v&yvh in»a "jm ai«b Mba-^M 
^^^^'p ]Dmi "m 'i inttn pi ^na ran d«5 \-iM2mn m^im ^ Ma«i nD3?D yrh D»tt)Mi msmi 
i?3iM m typ^3 DIM *3attJ irrnn it© m-no ib 't'n3n3n noMb irw^awHi v3t>3 |n r7>«oMi 
yiaoA *D ^ 3m» 'aw rrcm "» peon vtn *^Ynnb ?) »"? nTa io2» rroo 'y\ riDi nm« rm p6i 
'm rroo i "w iTb >o m*? dVi»o«?^dd «ba *b mna *D no«a »t ioM>'t 'pDHM na nnbi 
♦mnnoDa anauj no ta an3 iroa"» iman ow •»! ppbjo 'i rm p m nrriT idd d'twi j»wi 
laitao nD> p?i «»3ioi Vna iiDta rm m rroo 'n o n :>b nnnna pT rtrwa xa »ott) nrai 
p itt5« (ibM) M^M D^na mriDi o^a^aon rrcvysn ib lanaw arm ^]DD «bD in*a mn ditto t» 
aranri-w rYtorw nan inai in«j« ynoxo t» ib^ |jyiina inoi aman Dttja D>avi3 onb 
rwrr i*»a tdm bYran n^tjsm bw ^ve\ dv«i i'tjiim t»i not) 'taroiuttm • ba noina't «Q!f ai 
^aD•^3^' rf? n«« imtn iDob nDw ^«j« n3?n ran nn» nb noiMi nbnn n pjdv 'innpan 
TTp rh iDMn inwM^ m i^dt* 'i >np*tD : n«t «»n »naJ3n •"p»»H i«jm hm n«»n d« noiDrt am 
'ab nb TI3? no«»i nnnoo ^n : p «»m n«o 'i nttJ«b nmn tt^wi 'jnnEro Ta n«3 nnao «a 
ba«b onb •TDn' vh ^^ ^aab "pa n« wvjrh win *ai3n ^a »3n rh nT3«i n«3o "i n«M nn^a Ma 
|>»n»o "parK nn it)« imtn idd pn nVira lan yya nttjpao »3m ]>tn yiff> ba «nabb naai 
naiay^ nww onnan n« ^owm -rab nnaVi lab n^ »io«n nbw n^yi dim 'sab p'ts't 1300 
lorf? r]DV '1 niajNb »attjm rmo '^i ntJM pm •]a xmn\ ^n\ * vh dm tr3itao iTm mnai 
■^nrita laVj ittjMna baM »«rM d» nn nt idd o'nyo dm >]»dv nai dv^m »b n«5r na 
• noMn 3?mta jvaeb nan 'irbaD ama iniM ^niM^a ib nnniMi •anatt5 no ba ana ibau)! 
T^awo *a noMb ^i^ nM3 Mbn yama nnM *ptt)Mnta pn idd "^b j»m nnMi iddd p^njjo nnMW 
vh ania »3m 'bawatJ m *tid onb ^tim i^m noMn »bM ^r^i "]b -naa n^n* nnri ama nnM 
yoM nn» baM omM n-na Min labra »a vitaM> *a rrnmo Dnia^a i3n* Mbi »naTa in^aw* 
onp* Dnaia oniM i3p* op^n^o '3m vyyn rvra '^atn nan "wm inir» "tCD iinmj i^dw* 

: niMTi yy9 iwo 
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13. The Sohar contains whole passages which Moses de 
Leon translated into Aramaic, from his other works, as the 
learned Jellinek has demonstratively proved. To transfer 
these passages here would occupy too much of our space. 
We must, therefore, refer the reader to the monograph itself,^ 
and shall only give one example, which the erudite historian. 
Dr. Graetz,^ has pointed out. In his Sephar Ha-Rimon 
(PDnn ")3D), which he composed A.D. 1827, and which is a 
Kabbalistic explanation of the Mosaic precepts, Moses de 
Leon endeavours to account for the non-occurrence of the 
Tetragrammaton in the history of the hexahemeron, whilst it 
' does occur immediately afterwards, by submitting that as the 
earthly world is finite and perishable, this divine name, which 
denotes eternity, could not be used at the creation thereof; 
for if it had been created under its influence, the world would 
have been as imperishable as this name. In corroboration of 
this, Moses de Leon quotes the passage (J11^yS)D ItH 10^ 
■pi^n rmv UV ^^D^ U^rh^) Come, behold the works of 
Elohim, what perishableness he made in the earth (Ps. xlvi, 
8), showing that TWI^ destruction, perishableness, is conso- 
nant with the name D^"^7^^. In looking at the original, it 
will be seen that the text has XW7\^ and not Dwh^, and that 
Moses de Leon, by a slip of memory, confounded this passage 
with DM^>^ J11^yS)D 1>^"11 y^b Come and see the works of 
Elohim (Ps. xlyi, 5). Now, the whole explanation and the 
same blunder are transferred into the Sohar. The commen- 
tators on this treasury of the Kabbalah, not knowing the 
cause of this blunder, express their great surprise that the 
Sohar should explain a mis-quotation. We subjoin the two 
passages in parallel columns. 

33 Moses hen Schem-Tob de Leon, und sein Verhaltniss zum Sohar ^ von 
Adolph Jellinek, Leipzig, 1851, p. 21-36. Jellinek also gives additional 
information on this subject in his other contributions to the Kabbalah which 
wDl be found mentioned in the third part of this Essay. 

34 Gomp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. vii, Leipzig, 1863, p. 498, where 
other facts are given, proving that Moses de Leon is the author of the Sohar. 
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SohaTj i, 58 a. Moses de Leon^ ii, No. 183, p. 25. 

♦ • • ♦ noriMi mopi» »np >Mn 'lai T\ycm Dw lib Vm "noM nvinrr b» D«irt narvTMa -^aw 

b3MpMaDi»p Dttj'n'Vn'''m'»DOY»mb«i niba^Do im «bDb«w ♦ • • • motj d«j 

'lai M«n '1 rrb idm ipwa »3DD onoDa Dba bottjn Dbwn m mbyoon 
D»a vrr «bob«ttJ m D«?a »n'tnin bav 

It is for these and many other reasons that the Sohar is 
now regarded hy Steinschneider, Beer, Jellinek, Graetz, &c., 
as a p seudograph of t he thirteenth century. That Moses de 
Leon should have palmed the Sohar upon Simon b. Jochai 
was nothing remarkable, since this Eabbi is regarded by 
tradition as the embodiment of mysticism. No better hero 
could be selected for the Sohar than R. Simon, of whom the 
Talmud gives us the following account : " Once upon a time, 
E. Jehudah, R. Jose, and R. Simon sat together, and 
R. Jehudah b. Gerim sat by them. R. Jehudah then began 
and said — How beautiful are the works of this nation (i.^., 
the Romans) ! they have erected market-places, they have 
erected bridges, and they have erected baths ! R. Jose was 
quiet, but R. Simon b. Jochai answered and said : what they 
have built they have built for no one except for their own 
use, they made markets to allure prostitutes, th^y made baths 
to gratify themselves therein, and bridges to get tolls by 
them. Jehudah b. Gerim repeated this, and the emperor's 
government got to hear it, who passed the following decree : 
Jehudah, who exalted, is to be exalted ; Jose, who was silent, 
is to be banished to Zipporis ; and Simon, who spoke evil, is 
to be killed. He (j.^., R. Simon) at once concealed himself 
with his son, in the place of study, whither his wife daily 
brought them a loaf and a flask of water ; but as the rigour 
of the decree increased, he said to his son : women are weak- 
minded — if she is tortured she may betray us. Hence, they left, 
and betook themselves into a deep cavern, where by a miracle 
z 
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a crab-tree and a well were created for their subsistence. 
He and his son sat in the sand np to their necks all the day 
studying the Law. They spent twelve long years in this 
cavern; when Elias the prophet came and stood at the 
entrance of the cavern, and called out — Who will inform the 
son of Jochai that the emperor is dead, and that the decree is 
commuted ? They came out and saw the people tilling and 
sowing/' (Sabbath, 33 a. Gomp. also, Jerusalem Shebiith, 
ix, I ; Bereshith Rabba, cap. Ixxix ; Midrash Koheleih, x, 8 ; 
Midrash Esther, i, 9.) This is the secret why the story that 
B. Simon b. Jochai composed the Sohar during his twelve 
years* residence in the cavern obtained credence among the 
followers of the Kabbalah. 

III. The Commentary an the Ten Sephiroth. 

It is this commentary to which we must look, as the 
most ancient document embodying tbe doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. The author of this commentary, B. Azariel b. 
Menachem, was bom in Yalladolid, about 1160. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a philosopher, Kabbalist, Talmudist, 
and commentator, as his works indicate; he was a pupil 
of Isaac the Blind, who is regarded as the originator of 
the Kabbalah, and master of the celebrated B. Moses 
Nachmanides, who is also a distinguished pillar of Kabbalism. 
B. Azariel died A.D. 1238, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight years. " The Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth *' is in 
questions and answers,^® and the following is the lucid analysis 
of it as given by the erudite Jellinek, according to Spinoza's 
form of Ethics. 

20. mittJm nbMttJ yn «» n-tTCD yaJ9 ^arrcti Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth, 
by way of Questions and Answers. This commentary was first known through 
the Kabbalistic works of Meier Ibn Gabbai, entitled naiOH T\T, The Path of 
Faith, printed in Padua, 1563, and trtpn rra». The Service of Holiness, also called 
DTib« TXyvna, The Vision of the Lord, first printed in Mantua, lft4ft ; then Venice, 
lft67, and Cracow, l.*)78. It was then published in Gabriel Warschawer^s volume 
entitled A Collection of Kabbalistic Treatises (nblpa oncnp^ 1DD), Warsaw, 1798 ; 
and has recently been published in Berlin, 1850. It is to this Berlin edition 
that (he references in this Essay are made. 
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1. Dbfinition.— By the Being who is the cause and governor 
of all things, I understand the En Soph, i,e., a Being infinite, 
boundless, absolutely identical with itself, united in itself, 
without attributes, will, intention, desire, thought, word or 
deed. (Answers 2 and 4.) 

2. Definition. — By Sephiroih I understand the potencies 
which emanated firom the absolute En Soph, all entities 
limited by quantity, which like the will, without changing its 
nature, wills diverse objects that are the possibilities of 
multifarious things. (Answers 3 and 9.) 

i. Proposition. — The primary cause and governor of the 
world is the En Soph, who is both immanent and transcen- 
dent. (Answer J.) 

(a) Proof.— Each effect has a cause, and every thing 
which has order and design has a governor. (Answer 1.) 

(b) Proof. — Every thing visible has a limit, what is 
limited is finite, what is finite is not absolutely identical ; 
the primary cause of the world is invisible, therefore un- 
limited, infinite, absolutely identical, t,e , he is the En Soph, 
(Answer 2.) 

(c) Proof. — As the primary cause of the worid is infinite, 
nothing can exist without (extra) him ; hence he is imma- 
nent. (Ibid.) 

Scholion, — As the En Soph is invisible and exalted, it is 
the root of both faith and unbelief. (Ibid.) 

ii. Proposition. — The Sephiroth are the medium between 
the absolute En Soph and the real world. 

Proof. — As the real world is limited and not perfect, it 
cannot directly proceed from the En Sophy still the En Soph 
must exercise his influence over it, or his perfection would 
cease. Hence the Sephiroth, which, in their intimate con- 
nection with the En Soph, are perfect, and in their severance 
are imperfect, must be the medium. (Answer 3.) 

Scholion. — Since all existing things originated by means of 
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the Sephirothj there are a higher, a middle, and a lower degree 
of the real world. {Vide infra. Proposition 6.) 

iii. Proposition. — There are ten intermediate Sephirotk. 

Proof. — All hodies have three dimensions, each of which 
repeats the other (3 x 8) ; and hy adding thereunto space 
generally, we obtain the number ten. As the Sephirotk are 
the potencies of all that is limited they must he ten. 
(Answer 4). 

(a) Scholion. — The number ten does not contradict the 
absolute unity of the En Soph, as one is the basis of all 
numbers, plurality proceeds from unity, the germs contain 
the development, just as fire, flame, sparks and colour have 
one basis, though they differ from one another. (Answer 6.) 

(6) Scholion. — Just as cogitation or thought, and even the 
mind as a cogitated object, is limited, becomes concrete and 
has a measure, although pure thought proceeds from the 
En Soph ; so limit, measure, and concretion are the attributes 
of the Sephiroth. (Answer 7.) 

4. Proposition. — The Sephiroth are emanations and not 
creations. 

1. Proof. — As the absolute En Soph is perfect, the 
Sephiroth proceeding therefrom must also be perfect ; hence 
they are not created. (Answer 6.) 

2. Proof. — All created objects diminish by abstraction ; the 
Sephiroth do not lessen, as their activity never ceases ; hence 
they cannot be created. (Ibi(i.) 

Scholion. — The first Sephira was in the En Soph as a 
power before it became a reality ; then the second Sephira 
emanated as a potency for the iiltellectual world, and afterwards 
the other Sephiroth emanated for the sensuous and material 
world. This, however, does not imply a prius BJii posterius 
or a gradation in the En Soph, but just as a light whose 
kindled lights which shine sooner and later and variously, 
so it embraces all in a unity. (Answer 8.) 
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6. Proposition. — The Sephiroth are both active and 
passive (^2p/1D1 ^^pD). 

Proof. — ^As the Sephiroth do not set aside the unity of 
the En Soph, each one of them must receive from its prede- 
cessor, and impart to its successor — i.e,, be receptive and 
imparting. (Answer 9.) 

6. Proposition. — The first Sephira is called Inscrutable 
Height (n^yO Un) ; the second, Wisdom (nDDH) ; the 
third, Intelligence (HiO) ; the fourth. Love (IDH) ; the fifth, 
Justice (inS)) ; the sixth. Beauty {rr\tXQr\) ; the seventh. 
Firmness (TOi) ; the eighth. Splendour ("Hn) ; the ninth, 
the Righteous is the Foundation of the World (T)D^ pHS 
D^\l^) ; and the tenth. Righteousness (pl2{). 

(a) Scholion, — The first three Sephiroth form the world of 
thought ; the second three the world of soul ; and the four last 
the world of body— thus corresponding to the intellectual, 
moral, and material worlds. (Answer 10.) 

{b) Scholion, — The first Sephira stands in relation to the 
soul, inasmuch as it is called a uniti/ (TWrV) ; the second, 
inasmuch as it is denominated living (iTH) ; the third, inas- 
much as it is termed spirit (TDI) ; the fourth, inasmuch as it 
is called vital principle (tt^BJ) ; the fifth, inasmuch as it is 
denominated soul (riDtC^^) ; the sixth operates on the blood, 
the seventh on the bones, the eighth on the veins, the ninth 
on the flesh, and the tenth on the skin. (Ibid,) 

(c) Scholion, — The first Sephira is like the concealed 
light, the second like sky-blue, the third like yellow, the 
fourth like white, the fifth like red, the sixth like white-red, 
the seventh like whitish-red, the eighth like reddish-white, the 
ninth like white-red-whitish-red-reddish-white, and the tenth 
is like the light reflecting all colours.^^ 

21 The above analysis is taken from Dr. Jelliiiek's Beitr&ge zur Oeschichte 
der Kabbalah, Erstes Heft. Leipzig ^ 1852. This erudite scholar also gives 
some additional information on R. Azariel in the second part of his Beitrage 
zur Oeschichte der Kabbalah^ p. 82, &c. Leipzigi 1802. 
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The gradation of the Sephifoth is as follows — 



TttSO Dl^ 



\ 
III ii 



D7V TW 



rw 






For this date of the Kabhalah (>.g>, 1150-1190) we have 
^ the testimony of some of the earliest and most intelligent 
Eabbalists themselyes. Thus B. Joseph b. Abraham Gikatilla 
(bom about 1247^ and died 1807) most distinctly tells us that 
B. Isaac the Blind, of Posquiers (flour, circa 1190-1210), the 
teacher of B. Azariel, was the first who taught the doctrines of 
this theosopby.^ B. Bechja b. Asher, another Eabbalist who 
liyed soon after this system was made known, in his commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, which he composed A.D. 1291, styles 
\/ B. Isaac the Blind, as the Father of the Kabbalah.^ Shem 
Tob b. Abraham Ibn Gaon (born 1283), another ancient 
Kabbalist, in attempting to trace a Eabbalistic explanation of 
a passage in the Bible to its fountain head, goes back to 
B. Isaac as the primary source, and connects him immediately 
with the prophet Elias, who is said to have revealed the 

'a'O'n Tior "W '3*00 naano rroto nbap tMwq troann ir^ m*n ^ yyryo r6a;n 22 
[WTpttncatD] unpaatD orroH 'i wipn p mna »3D pns* 'i Tonn This passage from 
Gikatilla's marmtm^D which is contained in Moses de Leon's rroarm «7Dan ii3D is 
quoted hy Oraetz, GetchicfUe der Juden, vol. vii, p. 444. 

38 rhypn 'an inm 'ao prw* 'n Comp. Commentary on Pericope rfren ed. Lemberg, 
ISll. 
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mysteries of this theosophy to this corypheus of the Eahbalah.^ 
Whilst the author of the Eabbalistic work entitled JlDiyD 
niri/K the contemporary of R. Solomon b. Abraham b. Adereth 
(flour. A.D. 1260), frankly declares that " the doctrine of the 
En Soph and the ten Sephiroih is neither to be found in the 
Law, Prophets, or Hagiographa, nor in the writings of the 
Babbins of blessed memory, but rests solely upon signs which 
are scarcely perceptible."^ 

It has indeed been supposed that covert allusions to the 
Sephiroth are to be found in the Talmud. If this could be 
proved, the date of the Kabbalah would have to be altered from 
the twelfth to the second or third century after Christ. An 
examination, however, of the passage in question, upon which 
this opinion is based, will show how thoroughly fanciful it is. 
The passage is as follows — " The Babbins propound. At first 
the name of twelve letters was communicated to every one, 
but when the profane multiplied, it was only communicated 
to the most pious of the priests, and these pre-eminently 
pious priests absorbed it from their fellow priests in the 
chant. It is recorded that B. Tarphon said, I once went up 
the orchestra in the Temple after my maternal uncle, and, 
bending forward my ear to a priest, I heard how he absorbed 
it from his fellow priests in the chant. B. Jehudah said in 
the name of Bab, the divine name of forty-two letters is 
only communicated to such as are pious, not easily provoked, 
not given to drinking, and are not self opinionated. He who 



24 In his Super-Commentary on Nachmanides' Treatise on Secrets, (mTO 
po''nn) entitled aiTD D«J -una or STO Dtt> nOD Shem Tob Ibn Gaon on Pericope nV«n 
remarks as follows wbw T» [i"ikn] iin p pny 't t» xa*vk *DO «r« mn m poD wt»D '^ 
kraan In another Kabbalistic work, entitled bM33n Viaoi p-wn na which he com- 
pleted at Tafet in I3&5, he says— *» nnann «riTD ran naiTao bM'nw ^ani >nw »ani 
iina UD prw >anD ibap© iod • • • • mb'Dnn xavcxi nnnb vevis r]»Dim rhy^ »d These two 
works are still in MS, and the quotations are given in Cormoly*s Itineraris, 
p. 376, and in Graetz's Oeschichte der Juden, vol. vii, p. 445. 

bT'1 naia vfyy oninM vfn Dwaaa n^i mwa «b tot la:*** ^y^'2^ •!«« \pj\d pvi '3 m 35 
TOT nsp TTTOSn »b»a la i)^ ■]« Comp. mr6« nD-WO cap. vii, 82 b, ed. Mantua, 1658. 
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knows this name and preserves it in purity, is beloved above, 
cherished below, respected by every creature, and is heir of 
both worlds — the world that now is, and the world to come.*' 
(Babylon Kiddushin^ 71 a.) Upon this the celebrated 
^ Maimonides (bom 1135, die d 1304 ) remarks — "Now every- 
one who has any intelligence knows that the forty- two letters 
cannot possibly make one word, and that they must therefore 
have composed several words. There is no doubt that these 
words conveyed certain ideas, which were designed to bring 
man nearer to the true conception of the Divine essence, 
through the process we have already described. These words, 
composed of numerous letters, have been designated as a single 
name, because like all accidental proper names they indicate 
one single object ; and to make the object more intelligible 
several words are employed, as many words are sometimes 
used to express one single thing. This must be well under- 
stood, that they taught the ideas indicated by these names, 
and not the simple pronunciation of the meaningless letters. 
Neither the divine name composed of twelve letters, nor the 
one of forty- two letters, ever obtained the title of Shem Ha- 
Mephorash — this being the designation of the particular 
name, or the Tetragrammaton, as we have already propounded. 
As to the two former names, they assuredly convey a certain 
metaphysical lesson, and there is proof that one of them 
contained a lesson of this kind ; for the Babbins'say in the 
Talmud with regard to it: * The name of forty-two letters is 
very holy, and is only communicated to such as are pious, 
&c., &c., &c.' Thus far the Talmud. But how remote from 
the meaning of their author is the sense attached to these 
words ! Forsooth most people believe that it is simply by 
the pronunciation of the mere letters, without any idea being 
attached to them, that the sublime things are to be obtained^ 
and that it is for them that those moral qualifications and 
that great preparation are requisite. But it is evident that 
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the design of all this is to convey certain metaphysical ideas 
which constitute the mysteries of the divine Law as we have 
already explained. It is shewn in the metaphysical Treatises 
that it is impossihle to forget science — I speak of the percep- 
tion of the active intellect — and this is the meaning of the 
remark in the Talmud, * he [to whom the divine name of 
forty-two letters is communicated] retains what he learns.' "^ 
It is this passage, as well as Maimonides' comment upon 
ity which led the erudite Franck to the conclusion that the 
mysteries of the Eahhalah were known to the doctors of 
the Talmud, and that the forty- two letters composing the 
divine name are the ten Sephiroth, which, hy supplying the 
Vav conjunctive before the last Sephira, consist exactly of 
forty-two letters, as follows : — 

B + 6+3 + 3 + 6 +5 + 5+4+4 + 8= 42 

But Franck, like many other writers, confounds mysticism 
with Kabbalah. That the Jews had an extensive mysticism, 
embracing theosophy with its collateral angelology and uran- 
ology, as well as christology and magic, long before the , 
development of the Kabbalah, and that there were a certain S> 

class of people who specially devoted themselves to the study 
of this mysticism, and who styled themselves "Men of Faith" 
{ry)y)Dtk wV2), is evident from #» most cursory glance at 
the Jewish literature. Based upon the remark — " The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them 
his covenant,*' (Ps. xxv, 14,) some of the most distinguished 
Jewish doctors in the days of Christ, and afterwards, claimed 
an attainment of superhuman knowledge, communicated to 
them either by a voice from heaven (/p D2) or by Elias 
the prophet (Baba Mezia, 59 J; Sabbath, 11 b; Chagiga, 
3 J, 10 a; Sanhedrin, 48 b; Nidday 20 b; Joma, 9 b). 

26 Comp. More Nebuchinit part 1, cap. Izii. 
AA 
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The sages had also secret doctrines about the hexahemeron 
(n^l«^13 tl^nf^) and the Vision of Ezekiel = Theosophy 
(HUDID TWJfD), "which were only communicated to presi- 
dents of courts of justice and those who were of a careful 
heart" {Chagiga^ 12 a — 16 a). Ooeven with this are the 
mysteries connected with the different letters of the several 
divine names {Kiddushin, 71 a). Those who were deemed 
worthy to be admitted into these secrets could at any moment 
call into existence new creations either in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom (Sanhedrin, 65 b, 67 b; Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin, vii) ; they could fly in the air, heal the sick, 
drive out evil spirits, and suspend the laws of nature, by 
sundry mystical transpositions and commutations of the 
letters composing the divine names, which they wrote down 
on slips of vellum or pieces of paper and called " amulets" 
(mi/''Dp). This mysticism and the literature embodying it 
began to develop themselves more fully and to spread more 
extensively from the end of the eighth and the commence- 
ment of the ninth centuries. Towards the close of the eighth 
century came into existence 

1. The celebrated mystical work entitled the Alphabet of 
Rabbi Akiba, which alternately treats each letter of the 
Hebrew Alphabet as representing an idea as an abbreviation 
for a word (PpHlOli), and as the symbol of some sentiment, 
according to its peculiar form, in order to attach to those 
letters moral, theoanthropic, angelogical and mystical notions. 
This work has recently been reprinted in two recensions in 
Jellinek's Beth Ha-Midrash, vol. iii, p. 12—64, Leipzig, 1855. 

2. The Book of Enoch which describes the glorification of 
Enoch and his transformation into the angel Metatron, re- 
garding him as piOpH T'll^ the Minor Deity, in contradistinc- 
tion to /ll^n l"n^ the Great God and which was originally a 
constituent part of the Alphabet of B, Akiba. It is reprinted 
in Jellinek's Beth Ha-Midrash, vol. ii, pp. 114-117. Leipzig, 
1853. 
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3. Shiur Kama (nDIp IW^tt^), or (he Dimensions of the 
Deity, which claims to be a revelation from the angel Metatron 
to B. Ishmael, and describes the size of the body and the 
sundry members of the Deity. It is given in the Book 
Raziel (^Km ISO) of Eleazer b. Jehudah of Worms, printed 
at Amsterdam, 1701, and at Warsaw, 1812. 

4. The Palaces (ilPD^n). This mystical document opens 
with an exaltation of those who are worthy to see the chariot 
throne (HM'IDn n^''32{), declaring that they know whatever 
happens and whatever is about to happen in the world ; that 
he who offends them will be severely punished ; and that they 
are so highly distinguished as not to be required to rise before 
any one except a king, a high priest, and the Sanhedrim. It 
then celebrates the praises of Almighty God and his chariot 
throne; describes the dangers connected with seeing this 
chariot throne (n^D*1D) ; gives an episode from the history of 
the martyrs and the Roman emperor Lupinus, a description of 
the angels, and of the sundry formulee wherewith they are 
adjured. Whereupon follows a description of the seven 
heavenly palaces, each of which is guarded by eight angels, 
and into which the student of the mysterious chariot throne 
may transpose himself in order to learn all mysteries, a descrip- 
tion of the formulae by virtue of which these angelic guards 
are obliged to grant admission into the celestial palaces, and 
of the peculiar qualifications of those who desire to enter 
into them. The document then concludes with detailing 
some hymns of praise, a conversation between God, Israel, 
and the angels about those mysteries, a knowledge of which 
makes man suddenly learned without any trouble, and with 
a description of this mystery, which consists in certain prayers 
and charms. This mystical production has also been re- 
printed in Jellinek's valuable Beth Ha-Midrash, vol. iii, 
pp. 83-108. 

These mystical treatises constitute the centre around which 
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cluster all the productions of this school, which gradually 
came into existence in the course of time. So numerous 
y became the disciples of mysticism in the twelfth century^ 
and so general became the belief in their power of performing 
miraculous cures, driving out evil spirits, &c., &c., by virtue 
of charms consisting of the letters composing the divers 
divine names transposed and commuted in mystical forms, 
that the celebrated Maimonides found it necessary to denounce 
the system. " We have one divine name only," says he, 
" which is not derived from His attributes, viz., the Tetra- 
grammaton, for which reason it is called Shem Ha-Mepharash 
(t£^'T13Dn W)), Believe nothing else, and give no credence to 
the nonsense of the writers of charms and amulets (^3/)D 
JTOTDpn), to what they tell you or to what you find in their 
foolish writings about the divine names, which they invent 
without any sense, calling them appellations of the Deity 
{rWQV), and affirming that they require holiness and purity 
and perform miracles. All these things are fables : a sensible 
man will not listen to them, much less believe in them.'* 
{More Nebuchim, i, 61.) 

But this mysticism, with its thaumaturgy, though espoused 

by later Kabbalists and incorporated into their writings, is' 

perfectly distinct from the Kabbalah in its first and pure form, 

and is to be distinguished by the fact that it has no system, 

~. knows nothing of the speculations of the En Soph, the ten 

. ; Sephiroth, the doctrine of emanations, and the four worlds, 

' which are the essential and peculiar elements of the Kabbalah. 

As to Franck's ingenious hypothesis, based upon the same 

number of letters constituting a divine name, mentioned in the 

Talmud, and the ten Sephiroth, we can oiftly say that the 

Kabbalists themselves never claimed this far-fetched identity, 

and that Ignatz Stem lias shown {Ben Ghananja, iii, p. 261), 

that the Sohar itself takes the ten divine names mentioned 

in the Bible, which it enumerated in vol. iii, 11a, and which 
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it makes to correspond to the ten Sephiroth, to be the sacred 
name composed of forty-two letters, viz. : — 

4 + 2 + 2+ 5 +4+ 5 +2+5+2+4+3+4 = 43 
^311* Tt ^l* Tlll^nS TIT DH^K ^» TIT rT H^HK "IttTK iTHK 

HaviDg ascertained its date, we now come to the origin of 
the Kabbalah. Nothing can be more evident than that the 
cardinal and distinctive tenets of the Kabbalah in its original 
form, as stated at the beginning of the second part of this 
Essay, are derived from Neo-Platonism . Any doubt upon this 
subject must be relinquished when the two systems are com- 
pared. The very expression En Soph (^1D \^l^) which the 
Kabbalah uses to designate the Incomprehensible One, is 
foreign, and is evidently an imitation of the Greek direipog. 
The speculations about the En ,Skph, that he is superior to 
actual being, thinking and knowing, are thoroughly Neo- 
Platonic {IweKeiva ohfflag, iyepylag, vov xa^ vofi&eatc) ; and B. Azariel, 
whose work, as we have seen, is the first Kabbalistic production, 
candidly tells us that in viewing the Deity as purely negative, 
and divesting him of all attributes, he followed the opinion of 
the philosophers.^ When K. Azariel moreover tells us that 
*^ the En Soph can neither be comprehended by the intellect, 
nor described in words ; for there is no letter or word which can 
grasp him," we have here almost the very words of Proclus, 
who tells us that, " although he is generally called the unity 
{to ey) or the first, it would be better if no name were given 
him ; for there is no word which can depict his nature — ^he is 
{afipriTOQ, ayvuxnog), the inexpressible, the unknown." {Theol. 
Plat, ii, 6.) 

The Kabbalah propounds that the En Soph, not being an 
object of cognition, made his existence known in the creation 
of the world by the Sephiroth, or Emanations, or Intelligences. 

27 m!? yn ^ D« *3 lanawT i^m »3 onowi tna d»tio 'xprvan naam Commentary on 
the ten Sephiroiht 2 a. 
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So Neo-Platonism. The Sephiroth are divided in the Kab- 
balah into a trinity of triads respectively denominated DTU^ 
b2Vr\ the Intellectual World, tra^H D^W the Sensuous World, 
and WIDH dViV the Material World, which exactly corre- 
sponds to the three triads of Neo-Platonism voSc. ^/^j?. and 
^vaiq. The Kabbalah teaches that these Sephiroth are both 
infinite and perfect, and finite and imperfect^ in so far as the 
source from which they emanate imparts or withholds his 
fulness from them. Neo-Platonism also teaches that "every 
emanation, though less perfect than that from which it ema- 
nates, has yet a similarity with it, and, so far as this similarity 
goes, remains in it, departing from it so far as it is unlike, 
but as feu* as possible being one with it and remaining in it."^ 
Even the comparison between the emanation of the Sephiroth 
from the En Soph, and the rays proceeding from light to 
describe the immanency and perfect unity of the two, is the 
same as the Neo-Platonic figure employed to illustrate the 
emanations from one principium {oiov Ik <porr6g rfjy ef avrov 
7rep(Kafx\l/iy . 



28 Proclus, Inst, TheoL 7, 31 ; Smith, Dictionary of Roman and Cheek 
Biography and Mythology^ s.v. Pboclus. 
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III. 

It now remains for us to describe the development of the 
Kabbalah, to point out the different schools into which its 
followers are divided, and to detail the literature which this 
theosophy called into existence in the course of time. The 
limits of this !Essay demand that this should be done as 
briefly as possible. 

The great land mark in the development of the Kab- 
balah is the birth of the So hat, which divides the history of 
this theosophy into two periods, viz,, the j^re- Sohar period 
and the ipost-Sohar period. During these two periods dif- 
ferent schools developed themselves, which are classified by 
the erudite historian, Dr. Graetz, as follows : — ^ 

I.— THE SCHOOL OF GERONA, so called from the 
fact that the founders of it were born in this place and 
established the school in it. To this school, which is the 
cradle of the Kabbalah, belong 

1. Isaac the Blind (flour. 1190-1210), denominated the 
Father of the Kabbalah. His productions have become a 
prey to time, and only a few fragments have survived as quo- 
tations in other theosophic works. From these we learn that 
he espoused the despised doctrine of metempsychosis as an 
article of creed, and that from looking into a man's face, he 
could tell whether the individual possessed a new soul from 
the celestial world of spirits, or whether he had an old soul 
which has been migrating from body to body and has still to 
accomplish its purity before its return to rest in its heavenly 
home. 

1 Comp. GtfScfUclUe der Juden, vol. vii, p. 110, &c. 
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2. Azaiiel and Ezra, disciples of Isaac the Blind. The 
fonner of these is the aathor of the celebrated Commentary on 
the Ten SephirotA, which is the first Kabbalistic production, 
and of which we have given an analysis in the second part of 
this Essay ^ricfe supra, p. 274). Of Ezra next to nothing is 
known beyond the fact that his great intimacy with Azariel 
led some writers to identify the two names. 

8. Jehudah b. Jakar, a contemporary of the foregoing 
Kabbalists. No works of his have survived, and he is only 
known as the teacher of the celebrated Nachmanides and from 
being quoted as a Kabbalistic authority. 

4. Moses Nachmanides, bom in Gerona about 1195, the 
pupil of Azariel, Ezra, and Jehudah Ibn Jakar. It was the 
\ conversion of this remarkable and famous Talmudist to this 
newly-born Kabbalah which gave to it an extraordinary im- 
portance and rapid spread amongst the numerous followers of 
Nachmanides. It is related that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of his teachers, Nachmanides at first was decidedly 
adverse to this system ; and that one day the Kabbalist who 
most exerted himself to convert him was caught in a house of 
ill fame and condemned to death. He requested Nachmanides 
to visit him on the Sabbath, being the day fixed for his exe- 
cution ; and when Nachmanides reproved him for his sins, the 
Kabbalist declared that he was innocent, and that he would 
appear at his house on this very day, after the execution, and 
partake with him the Sabbath meal. He proved true to his 
promise, as by meeins of the Kabbalistic mysteries he effected 
that, and an ass was executed in his stead, and he himself was 
suddenly transposed into Nachmanides* house. From that 
time Nachmanides avowed himself a disciple of the Kabbalah, 
and was initiated into its mysteries.^ His numerous writings, 
an account of which will be found in Alexander's edition of 

2 Vide Ihn Jajdh^Ai 8hal$heleth Hu- Kabbalah ; Onetz, Gesehichte der Juden^ 
Tii, 88, &c. 
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Satto's Cyclopedia, under Nachmanides, are pervaded with 
the tenets of this system. In the Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on the Pentateucfi he remarks — " We possess a 
faithful tradition that the whole Pentateuch consists of names 
of the Holy One, blessed be he ; for the words may be divided 
into sacred names in another sense, so that it is to be taken 
as an allegory. Thus the words— rD^H^K K11 /)^tt^K12 in 
Gen. i, 1, may be redivided into other words, ex. gr. V)X1I2 
D\*1W KlUil^ In like manner is the whole Pentateuch, which 
consists of nothing but transpositions and numerals of divine 
names."^ 

6. The Treatise on the Emanations {lyb^^l^ /1DDD), sup- 
posed to have been written by B. Isaac Nasir in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The following is an analysis of this 
production. Based upon the passage — '' Jaresiah and Eliah 
and Zichri, the sons of Jeroham" (1 Chron. viii, 27), which 
names the Midrash assigns to the prophet Eliah (Shemoth 
Rabba, cap. xl), this prophet is introduced as speaking and 
teaching under the four names of Eliah b. Josep, Jaresiah b. 
Joseph, Zechariah b. Joseph and Jeroham b. Joseph. Having 
stated that the secret and profounder views of the Deity are 
only to be communicated to the God-fearing, and that none 
but the pre-eminently pious can enter into the temple of this 
higher gnosis, the prophet Ellas propounds the system of 
this secret doctrine, which consists in the following maxims — 
I. God at first created light and darkness, the one for the 
pious and the other for the wicked, darkness having come to 
pass by the divine limitation of light. II. God produced and 
destroyed sundry worlds, which, like ten trees planted upon 
a narrow space, contend about the sap of the soil, and finally 
perish altogether. III. God manifested himself in four worlds, 

nip^no 'ia»nnw n^'apn V© vmo© rfna rmnn ba 'a now V© ribap ^yr^ «» ti» 3 
wma paa nrvw nirnb pbnn» tvwtm pioo »D bwo yn •» aiwnn ibwa in« raw rriavh 
•niDw V« pnimDo*yi p^'«Ts nabo p rmnn tai dt^m iron' 

BB 
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Tiz. — Atzilah^ Beriah, J&tzira and Aiiah, correspondifig to 
^ the Tetragramtnaton X\Vn^. In the Atzilatic htminom world is 
the divine majesty, the Shechinali. In the Briaiic world are 
the souls of the saints, all the hlessings, the throne of the 
Deity, he who sits on it in the form of Achtenal (the crown 
of God, the first Sephira), and the seyen different luminoas 
and splendid regions. In the Jetziratic world are the sacred 
animals from the vision of Ezekiel> the ten classes of angels 
with their princes, who are presided over by the fiery Metatron^ 
the spirits of men, and the accessory work of the divine 
chariot. In the Asiatic world are the Ophanim, the angels 
who receive the prayers, who are appointed ovei* the will of 
man, who control the action of mortals, who carry on the 
struggle against evil, and who are presided over by the angelic 
prince Synandelphon. IV. The world was founded in vrisddm 
and understanding (Prov. iii, 19), and God in his knowledge 
originated fifty gates of understanding. V. God created the 
\ world by means of the ten Sephiroth, which are both the 
\ agencies and qualities of the Deity. The ten Sephiroth are 
called Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence, Mercy, Fear, Beauty, 
Victory, Majesty and Kingdom: they are ideal and stand 
above the concrete world."* 

6. Jacob ben Sheshet of Gerona (flour. 1^48). He wrote 
a Kabbalistic Treatise in rhymed prose, entitled D^Dtt^H "lyt^ 
the Gate of Heaven, after Gen. xxviii, 17. It was first 
published by Gabriel Warshawer in his collection of eight 
Kabbalistic Essays, called H^npn D^DIp^ 1BD. Warsaw, 1798. 
It forms the third Essay in this collection, and is erroneously 
entitled 2110 D^^ ^lOlp!? the Collection of Shem Tob, It has 
now been published under its proper title, flrom a codex by 

4 This remarkable Treatise was first published by R. Abraham, Vilna, 1802 ; 
it was then reprinted with all its faults in Tiemberg, 1850. The erudite and 
indefatigable Dr. Jellinek has now reprinted it in Ms Auswahl kabbalistischer 
Mfpttik, parti, Lei{)2ig, 1858, aiid the above anblydia is from the Introdtiction to 
this excellent editioii» 
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Mprdeopi ^oriera, in tbo Hebrew Essays and Seviavfi, entitled 
Ozar ffeckmad HDm lll^W) vol. iii, p. J53,&o. Viepq^,1860. 

The characteristic feature of this school, which is the creative 
school, is that it for the first time established and developed 
the doctrine of the En Soph (viP ] K) the Sephiroth (mi^SP) 
or Emanations, metempsychosis (lliyn IPD) with the doctrine 
of retribution (7lD2in TD) belonging thereto, and a peculiar 
ohristolpgy, whilst the Eabbalistic mode of exegesis is still 
subordinate in it. 

II.— THE SCHOOL OF SEGOVIA, so called because 
it was founded by Jacob of Segovia, and its disciples were 
either natives of this place or lived in it. The chief represen- 
tatives of this school are-*- 

1, Isaac, and 2, Jacob, junior, the two sons of Jacob 
Segovia, and d, Moses b. Simon of Burgos, wbo are only 
known by sundry fragments preserved in Kabbalislic writings. 

4. Todr<M3 b. Joseph Ha-Levi Abulafia, bom 1234, died 
eirca 1305. This celebrated Kabbalist occuped a distin- 
guished position as physician and financier in the court of 
Sanobo IV, King of Castile, and was a great favourite of 
Queen Maria de Moline ; he formed one of the eortSge when 
this royal pair met Philip IV, the Fair, King of France in 
Bayonne (1290), and his advocacy of this tb^osophy secured 
for the doetrines of the Kabbalah a kindly reception. His 
works on the Kabbalah are — (a) An Ei^position of the Tal- 
mudic Hagadoth, entitled "nasn IXW, {b) A Commentary on 
Fs. xix, and {e) A Commentary on the Pentateuch, in which 
he propounds the tenets of the Kabbalah. These works, 
however, have aoi as yet been printed.* 

5. Shem Tob b. Abraham Ibn Gaon, born 1283, died circa 
1832, wbo wrote many Kabbal^stic works. 

6. Isaac of Akko (flour. 1290) author of the Kabbalistic 

9 Steinscfaneider, Catalogue Libr. Hehr, in Bihliotheca BoeUeiana, 2677.S660. 
Oraetz, Oeschickte der Judm, vii, 218, (fee. 
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Commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled U^TJf Jll^D not 
yet printed, with the exception of an extract puhlished hy 
Jellinek.* ^ 

The characteristic of this school is that it is devoted to 
exegesis, and its disciples endeavonred to interpret the Bihle 
and the Hagada in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Eahbalah. 

III.— THE QUASI-PHILOSOPHIC SCHOOL of Isaac 
h. Abraham Ibn Latif, or AUatif. He was bom about ] 270 and 
died about 1390. Believing that to view Judaism from an 
exclusively philosophical stand-point does not shew " the right 
way to the sanctuary," he endeavoured to combine philosophy 
s/ with Kabbalah. " He laid greater stress than his predecessors 
on the close connection and intimate union between the 
spiritual and material world, between the Creator and the 
creation — God is in all and everything is in him. The human 
soul rises to the world- soul in earnest prayer, and unites itself 
therewith 'in a kiss,* operates upon the Deity and brings 
down a divine blessing upon the nether world. But as every 
mortal is not able to oflFer such a spiritual and divinely opera- 
tive prayer, the prophets, who were the most perfect men, had 
to pray for the people, for they alone knew the power of 
prayer. Isaac AUatif illustrated the unfolding and self-reve- 
lation of the Deity in the world of spirits by mathematical 
forms. The mutual relation thereof is the same as that of 
the point extending and thickening into a line, the line into 
the flat, the flat into the expanded body. Henceforth the 
Eabbalists used points and lines in their mystical diagrams 
as much as they employed the numerals and letters of the 
alphabet.^ 

IV. THE SCHOOL OF ABULAFIA, founded by 
Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia, is represented by — 

6 Comp. Beitrage zur Oeschichte der Kabhala, von Adolph JeUinek, part ii, 
Leipzig, 1852, p. xiii, (fee. 

7 Comp. OraetZi Oeschichte der Juden, vol. tU, p. 231, See. 
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1. Abulafii, the fonnder of it, who was bom at Saragossa 
in 1240, and died circa 1292. For thirty years he devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible, the Talmud, philology, 
philosophy, and medicine, making himself master of the phil- 
osophical writings of Saadia, Bachja b. Joseph, Maimonides, 
and Antoli, as well as of the Eabbalistic works which were 
then in existence. Finding no comfort in philosophy, he 
gave himself entirely to the mysteries of the Kabbalah in 
their most fantastic extremes, as the ordinary doctrine of 
the Sephiroth did not satisfy him. The ordinary doctrine ^ 
of the Sephiroth he simply regarded as a ten unity instead of 
the Christian three unity. Through divine inspiration, he 
discovered a higher Kabbalah, by means of which the soul 
can not only hold the most intimate communion with the 
world-soul, but obtain the prophetic faculty. The simple ^ 
intercourse with the world of spirits, which is effected by 
separating the words of Holy Writ, and especially those of 
the divine name, into letters, and by regarding each letter 
as a distinct word (PpHtOli), or by transposing the compo- 
nent parts of words in every possible way to obtain thereby 
peculiar expressions (^"^TSJ), or by taking the letters of each 
word as numerals (>^ntOpjl), is not sufficient. To have the 
prop hetic f aculty and to see visions ought to be the chief aim, 
and these are secured by leading an ascetic life, by banishing 
all worldly feelings, by retiring into a quiet closet, by dressing 
oneself in white apparel, by putting on the fringed garment 
and the phylacteries ; by sanctifying the soul so as to be fit to 
hold converse with the Deity; by pronouncing the letters 
composing the divine name with certain modulations of the 
voice and divine pauses ; by exhibiting the divine names in 
various diagrams under divers energetic movements, turnings, 
and bendings of the body, till the voice gets confused and the 
heart is filled with fervour. When one has gone through 
these practices and is in such a condition, the fulness of the 
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Godb(Htd 18 shed abroad in the human toul : fcbe 90Qi then 
unites itself with the divine soul in a kiss, and prophatJMi 
revelations follow as a matter of course. 

He went to Italy, published, in Urbino (1279), a prophecy, 
in wbioh he records his conversations with the Deity, 
calling himself Baziel and Zechariah, because these n^a^es 
are numerically the same as his own name, Abraham*^ and 
preached the doctrines of the Kabbalah. In J 281 he 
had a call from God to convert tbt) Pope, Martin IV, to 
Judaism, for which he was thrown into prison, and narrowly 
escaped a martyr s death by fire. Seeing that bi^ Holiaesa 
refused to embrace the Jewish religon, Abulafia went to 
Sicily, accompanied by several of bis disciples. In Messina 
another revelation from God was vouchsafed to him, an^ 
nouncing to him that he was the Messiah, wbiob he publish^ 
128i. This, apocalypse also announced that the restoration 
of Israel yrould take place in 1296 ; and so great was the 
faith which the people repo$ed in it, that thousands prepared 
themselves for returning to Palestine. Those, however, who 
did not believe in the Messiahsbip and in the Kabbalah of 
Abulafia, raised such a violent storm of opposition against 
him, that he had to escape to the island of Gomino, nev 
Malta (eirca 1288), where he remained for some time, and 
wrote sundry Kabbalistic works. 

His Kabbalistic system may be gathered from the following 
analysis of his Rejoinder to B. Solomon ben Abraham h&OL 
Adereth, who attacked his doctrines and Messianic as well as 
prophetic pretensions. "There are," says Abulafia, "fonr 
sources of knowledge — I, The five senses, or experimental 
maxims ; II. Abstract numbers or a priori maxims ; III, The 
generally acknowledged maxims, or consensus commums ; 

8 This will be seen ^m tbe redaction of liie respective names to their numerical 

vftlue by the rule Gem^iria, viz. :—^ 30 + M 1 + '10 + 1 7 i 200 = 248 ; 

1 6 + n 6 + » 10 + n 200 + 3 80 + , 7 = 248 ; 

andD40 + n6 + na00+ a2 + h1 = 248. 
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and IV, Transinitted doctrines or traditional maxims. The 
Kabbalistic tradition, which goes back to Moses, is divisible 
into two parts> the first of which is superior to the second in 
value, but subordinate to it in the order of study. The first 
part is occupied with the knowledge of the Deity, obtained by 
means of the doctrine of the Sephiroth, as propounded in the 
Book Jetzira. The followers of this part are related to those 
philosophers who strive to know God from his works, and the 
Deity stands before them objectively as a light beaming into 
their understanding. These, moreover, give to the Sephiroth 
sundry names to serve as signs for recognition ; and some of 
this class differ but little from Christians, inasmuch as they 
substitute a decade for the triads which they identify with 
God, and which they learned in the school of Isaac the Blind. 
The second and more important part strives to know God by 
means of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, from which, 
together with the vowel points and accents, those sundry 
divine names are combined, which elevate the Kabbalists to 
the degree of prophecy, drawing out their spirit, and causing 
it to be united with God and to become one with the Deity. 
This is gradually effected in the following manner. The ten 
Sephiroth sublimate gradually to the upper Sephira, called 
thought, trown, or primordial air, which is the root of all 
the other Sephiroth, and reposes in the creative En Soph, 
In the same manner all the numerals are to be traced back to 
one, and all the trees, together with their roots and branches, 
are converted into their original earth as soon as they are 
thrown into the fire. To the ten Sephiroth, consisting of 
upper, middle and lower, correspond the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are divided into three rows of ten letters each, 
the final letters inclusive, beginning and ending with Aleph ; 
as well as the human body, with its head, the two arms, 
loins, testicles, liver, heart, brain, all of which unite into a 
higher unity and become one in the active vo^, which in its 
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turn again unites itself with God, as the unity to which every- 
thing must return. 

The ten Sephiroth are after a higher conc^tion, to be 
traced to a higher triad, which correspond to the letters Aleph, 
Beth, Gimmel, and the three principles combined in man, the 
vital in the heart, the vegetable in the liver, and the pleasurable 
in the braiu, and also form themselves in a higher unity. It 
is in this way that the Kabbalist who is initiated into the 
prophetic Kabbalah may gradually concentrate all his powers 
direct to one point to God, and unite himself with the Deity, 
for which purpose the ideas developed in unbroken sequence, 
from the permutations of numbers and letters, will serve him 
as steps upon which to ascend to God.**® 

Abulafia wrote no less than twenty-six grammatical, exegeti- 
cal, mystical and Kabbalistic works, and twenty- two prophetic 
treatises. And though these productions are of great im- 
portance to the history of the literature and development of 
the Kabbalah, yet only two of them, viz., the above-named 
Epistle to R, Solomon and the Epistle to R, Abraham, entitled 
the Seven Paths of the Law (iTII/in JT12^Ji:i V2V), have as 
yet been published. 

2. Joseph Gikatilla b. Abraham (flour. 1260), disciple of 
Abuliafia. He wrote in the interests and defence of this school 
the following works : — i. A Kabbalistic work entitled the 
Garden of Nuts {V\yt^ rs^^), consisting of three parts, and 
treating respectively on the import of the divine names, on the 
mysteries of the Hebrew letters, and on the vowel points. 
It was published at Hanau, 1615. ii. The import of the 
vowel points entitled the Book on Vowels (Ip^^n 19D), or 
the Gate to the Points (TIp^JlH lytt^), published in the col- 
lection of seven treatises, called the Cedars of Lebanon 

9 This Epistle of Abulafia has been published by Jellinek in his AuswaJU 
kabbalistUcher Mysiik^ part i, p. 13, &c., liCipzig, 1853, who also gives the 
above analysis, which we have translated as literally as possible. 
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(PJn*?nn»), Venice, 1601, and Cracow, 1648, of which it 
is the third treatise, iii. The Mystery of the Shining 
Metal (/DlWin T1D), heing a Eahbaiistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Ezekiel, also published in the preceding seven 
treatises, of which it is the fourth, iv. The Gate of Light 
{TX^^\k ^y^), being a treatise on the names of the Deity and 
the ten Sephiroth, first published in Mantua, 1561; then 
Riva de Trento, 1661 ; Cracow, 1600. A Latin version of it by 
Knorr von Bosenroth is given in the first part of the Cabbala 
Denudata, Sulzbach, 1677-78. v. The Gates of Righteous- 
ness (piji nyiC^), on the ten divine names answering to the 
ten Sephiroth, published at Riva de Trento, 1561. vi. Mys- 
teries (rXSTD) connected with sundry Pentateuch al ordinances, 
published by Jechiel Ashkenazi in his Temple of the Lord 
(rriiT ^D-^n), Venice and Dantzic, 1596-l«06.'» 

From the above description it will be seen that the charac- 
teristic features of this school are the stress which its followers 
lay on the extensive use of the exegetical rules called Gematria \/ 
(KniOD3), Notaricon (PpntOli), and Ziruph {^m), in the \ 
exposition of the divine names and Holy Writ, as well as in ' 
the claim to prophetic gifts. It must, however, be remarked 
that in this employment of commutations, permutations and 
reduction of each letter in every word to its numerical value, 
Abulafia and his followers are not original. 

V. THE SOHAR SCHOOL, which is a combination and 
absorption of the different features and doctrines of all the \ 
previous schools, without any plan or method. ^ 

1236-1315. Less than a century after its birth the Kab 
balah became known among Christians through the restless 
eff'orts of Raymond Lully, the celebrated scholastic meta- ^' 
physician and experimental chemist. This Doctor illuminatus, 
as he was styled, in consequence of his great learning and 

10 Comp. Jellinek, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Kabbala, part ii, p. 60, &c. ; 
Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr, in Bibliotheca Bodleianu^ Col. 1461-1470. 

CC 
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pieijt was bom about 1286 at Palma, in tb« island of Majoroa. 
He reiinqoished the military service and writing erotio poetry 
when about thirty^ and devoted himself to the stady of 
theology. Being inspired with an ardent zeal for the con* 
version of the Mohammedans and the Jews to Christianity, 
he aoqaired a knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew for this 
' purpose. In pursuing his Hebrew studies LuUy became 
acquainted with the mysteries of the Kabbalah^ and, instead 
of converting his Eabbalistio teachers, he embraced the doc- 
^ trine of " the identity of the Deity and nature ;"^^ and there 
is very little doubt that the Eabbalistic method of palming 
their notions on the text of Scripture^ by means of the 
Gematria, Noiaricon and Ziruph^ suggested to him the in^ 
vention of the Great Art (Aes Magna). It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that he had the loftiest conception of the 
Kabbalah, that he regarded it as a divine science and as a 
genuine revelation whose light is revealed to a rational soul.i* 
It cannot be said that LuUy derived as much benefit from the 
Mohammedans^ for after making three perilous joomeys to 
Africa to bring the sons of Ishmael to the truth of Christianity, 
he was stoned to death by them, Juue dO> 1816. 

The new era in the development of the Eabbdah, created 
by the appearance of the Sohar, has continued to the present 
day, for nearly all those who have since espoused the doc- 
trines of this theosophy have made the Sohar their text-book, 
and the principal writers have contented themselves more 
or less with writing commentaries on this gigantic pseudonym. 
1290-1350. Foremost among these is Menahem di Recanti, 
who was bom in Beoanti (Latin Beeinetum) about 1200. He 
wrote, when about forty years of age (1380), a commentary 

11 Comp. Tennamann, Gesehichte der PkU^taphie, roL Tiii p. 887. 

12 Dicitur haec doctrina Kabbala quod idem est secandam Hebraeos at re- 
eeptio Teritads cajoslibet rd divinituft revvlata* animae radonalL .... Est igitar 
Kabbala habitos anima rationalis ex recti ratione diTinarum renim cognitiviis ; 
propter quod est de maximo etlam ditino cons^tiutiTe divina ecientia vocaii 
debet. Comp. De Audliu Kabh^JittkOt ttiw ad omne$ teientias introdutoHvm* 
Strasbnrg, 1651. 
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the SoiMtr. This oominentary<»*-w]uch was first publisbed by 
Jaeob b. CSiajim in Bottberg^s celebrated printing eBlablish^ 
ment, Vsnioei, Id&d, Iben again, iUd, 1645, and in LnhliOi 
1 696— has been trandated inio Latin by the famous Fieo della ^ 
Mirandola.^ 

1820. At the beginning of the fonrteenth oentury Joseph 
b, Atoaham Ibn Wskkar (flour, 1980^1340) endeayonred to 
reoottcile this theosophy mth philosophy, and to this end 
wrote a Treatiae en the cardinal doetrines of the Eabbslah^ 
which is regarded as one of the best if not the best intro- 
doetary oompendinia. This produetioD, which is unpublished, 
and a MS. of which existB in the Bodleian Library (Codex 
Land. 119; described by Uri No. 884), consists of four parts 
or Oates, siibdr^dad into chaplera, as follows >^ 

Gate I, which is entitled. On tke viettn af the Kaihtdnts 
respecting the Primary Oauee, bUwed be he, and the Sephi- 
roth, ae well ae their names and arder, consists of eight 
chapters, troaiing sespectively on the fondamenUtl doctrines 
of the emanatioiM of the Sephiro^h iVom the First Cause, as 
Iransmittad £cQm Abraham and indicated in the Bible and the 
Babbinic writings in OemaiHae (cap« i) ; on the uiKity of the 
Sepkireih (cap. ii) ; the i^ation of the Sepkiroth to each other, 
the First Gaoae itself being a trinity consisting of a threefold 
Hght, the muabar of the Bephin^th being from 10, dO, SO and 
so on up to 810, stating that there is a diSer«nce of opinion 
amongst the Kabbalists whether the Primary Cause is within 
or without the Sephiroth (oap* iii) ; on the three worlds of 
the Bephiroth (cap. ly) i on the beginninglessness of the first 
and necessary first Emanation, inyestigating the question sa 
to bow many Sephirath this propevty esLtends (cap. v) ; on 

^8 For the other works of Becanti, both pablisbed and unpublished, as well 
as fbr the exact date of his literary labonis, we must reffer to Stsiosoliocider, 
etUUdo^ lAbr. ffehr, tn JlibUotheca BodUiana, C0L 1783.1787 ; ax^ to Forst^ 
JiibUotheca Judaica, Tol. Iii, pp. 180, 188, 
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the sabordination and order of the Sephiroth and the dia- 
grams, mentioning^ in addition to the three known ones, the 
figure of bridegroom and bride under the nuptial canopy 
(cap. vi) ; on the names of the Deity and the angels derived 
from the Sephiroth (cap. vii) ; on the unclean (demon) 
Sephiroth or Hells (JllS^/p ) and their relation to the pure 
ones (cap. viii). 

Gate II, which is entitled, On the influence of the Sephi- 
roth on the government of the world ( Providence J , consists 
of six chapters, treating respectively on the relation of the 
Sephiroth to the fundamental characteristics of Providence, 
such as mercy, justice, &c. (cap. i) ; on the corresponding 
I relations of the unclean Sephiroth (cap. ii) ; on the influence 
: of the Sephiroth on men, especially on the Hebrew race, and 
^ their vicissitudes (caps, iii and iv) ; on the possibility of the 
Sephiroth withholding this influence (cap. v) ; and on the 
relation of the Sephiroth to the days of the week (cap. vi). 

* Gate III, which is entitled. On the names of the Sephiroth 
among the Kabbalists, and which is the most extensive part 
of the work, consists of seven chapters, treating respectively 
on the names of the Deity, giving the sundry explanations of 
il'^TMk 'yWk TVTMk current among the Jewish philosophers 
(cap. 1) ; on the names of the Sephiroth, stating that there 
is no uniform principle among the Eabbalists ; that the appel- 
lations are derived from the Bible, the Talmud and later 
literati ; that the greatest difference of opinion prevails among 
the Kabbalists as to the mode in which these ancient sources 
are to be interpreted, recommending the following works as 
reliable guides : the Talmud, Midrash Rabboth, Siphra, Siphri, 
Bahir, Perakim of R. Eliezer, the opinions of Nachmanides 
and Todros Ha-Levi Abulafia of honoured memory, but 
guarding against the Sohar, because " mang blunders occur 
therein (cap. ii) ; on the import of the names of the Sephi- 
roth, with examples of interpretation of the Bible and Talmud 
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to serve as aids for the student who is to prosecute the work 
according to these examples, mentioning three explanations 
of the word Sephira (cap. iii) ; on the divine names occurring 
in the Pentateuch (cap. iv) ; on the masculine and feminine 
nature of the Sephitoth (cap. v) ; this is followed (cap. vi) 
by an alphabetical dictionary of the names of the Sephiroth, 
giving under each letter the Biblical and the corresponding 
Talmiudic appellation appropriated by the Kabbalists to the 
Sephiroth ; and (cap. vii) by an index of the names of each 
Sephira in alphabetical order without any explanation. 

Gate IV, which is entitled On the positive proofs of the 
existence of the Kabbalah, describes the author's own views 
of the Kabbalistic system, and submits that the Kabbalist has 
a preference over the philosopher and astronomer by virtue of 
the acknowledged maxim that he has a thorough knowledge 
of a thing who knows most details about it. Now the Kabba- 
lists build their system upon the distinction of words, letters, 
&c., &c., in the sacred writings ; and they also explain certain 
formularies among the Rabbins, which have undoubtedly a 
recondite sense.^* 

1370-1600. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the ^abbalah took deep root in Spain. Its followers, who v^ 
were chiefly occupied with the study of the Sohar, with edit- 
ing some older works, and with writing Kabbalistic com- 
mentaries on the Bible, became more and more aggressive, 
denouncing in unmeasured terms their co-religionists who 
could not see the advantages of this secre t doctrine. Thus 
Abraham b. Isaac of Granada — who wrote (1391-1409) a 
Kabbalistic work entitled The Covenant of Peace, discussing 

14 The MS. of Ibn Wakkar's Treatise is minutely described by Uri (No 384). 
It is written in a character resembling the later German Hebrew, is famished witi 
references to the passages in the Bible and verbal translations in Latin, and 
contains snch clerical blunders as no Hebrew copyist would commit. The above 
analysis of it is taken from the article in Ersch und Gruber's Allgemeine Ency- 
hlopddie, section ii, vol. xxxi, p. 100, &c., written by the erudite Steinschneider. 
For the other Kabbalistic works of Ibn Wakkar we must refer to the same 
elaborate article. 
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tbft myatierm d tfaa namee <tf Gk>d and liia «Dgeb^ of iievmi^- 
tationa, oommutationa» the Yowel pointa and aoeeQt8-<^daolaFea 
that he who doea not acbiowledge God in the maimer of 
the Kabbalah ains unwittingly, is not regarded by God. baa 
not his spedal providence, and, like tba -abandoned ai^^d tha 
wioked, is left to fate,^ 

Similar in import and tone are the writings of fihem Ick 
Ibn Shem Tob (died 1480)* In bia Treatise, ^titled $i^ 
Book of Fadthfuine^s^ which ie an attack on the Jawiah 
philosophera Ibn Ezra, Maimonidea, liCvi b« Gers^cm. dteu, 
and a defence of the Kabbalah, Shem Tob denoxmoaa the 
I stud^its of philosophy as beratica, and maintains that the 
salTation of laraal depends opon the Ki^balqj|i« He alao wrot^ 
Homilies on tfaa Pentatencbt the FesAta and Fas^e^ |k)., in 
which the EabbaUstic doctrines are fnlly propoondad.^^ 

Moses Botaret or BotaralQ. alao a Spaniard, wrote at this 
time (i4O0) bis commentary on the famions Beoif J^Uiwa,^ an 
analysis of which is given in the foregeijag part of this Essay 
Cvidt 9upra, p. 046, &o.) Unlike AbraJiam of Granada and 
Shem Tob, his two contemporary champions of the Kab* 
balah, he praises philosophy, spesks of Aristotle as of a 
i prophets and maintains tibat philosophy and the Kabbalah 
/ propound wactly the same doctrines, and that they only 
differ in IsAgnage and in teobnioal terms* In this commen- 
tary, which he wrote to instruct the Christian scholar Maesttr^ 
Juan in the Kabbalah, Botsrel ahowa how, by fasilaing, ab« 
Intions, prayer, invocation of divine and angelic names, a 
man may have such dreams as shall disclose to him the 
secreta of the future. In confirmation of his opinions he 
quotes such ancient authorities as Bab Ashi» Saadia Gaon, 
Hai Gaon, &e., whom the Kabbalah claims as its great 

15 This nmm rra hu been published m Amsterdam, |e48. 

le The nia^DK *^0D coxiAists of eleven parts, subdivided i9to chapteit, sad 
was published in Ferrara» 1557; the Homilies, entiUed minn ^ rmini wei9 
first published in Venice, 1547, and then in F»daa» 1507, 
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pillaMu^^ It is almost needlesB to remark that these meb 
lived long before the birth of the Kabbalah, and that this ' 
mode of palming comparatively modem opimons upon great j 
men of remote ages» has also been adopted by advocates of | 
other systems who were anxious to invest their views widi the 
halo of antiquity. 

As countrymen of the foregoing writersi and as exponents 
of the opimons of older Kabbalists, are to be mentioned-^ 
(i) Jehadah Ohajath who was among the large number of 
Jews expelled from Spain in I49d» and who wrote a commen- 
tary on the Kabbalistic work, entitled The Divine Order ;^® 
and (ii) Abraham Ibn Sabba, who was banished with thou- 
sands of his brethren from Lisbon, 1499, and who is the 
aathor of a very extensive oommentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled The Bundle of Myrrh^ in which he largely avails 
himself of the Sohar and other earlier Kabbalistic works.^' 

1463-1494* The Kabbalah, which soon after its birth! 
became partially known to Christians through Baymond Lully, 
was now accessible to Christian scholars through the exertions 
and influence of the famous Count John Pico di Mirandola ^ 
(bom in 1463). This celebrated philosopher determined to 
fathom the mysteries of the Kabbalah, and for this purpose 
jmt himself under the tuition of a Jew, B. Jochanan Aleman, 
who came to Italy from Constantinople. His extraordinary 
intellectual powers soon enabled Uirandola to overcome the 
difficulties and to unravel the secrets of this theosophy. His 
labours were greatly rewarded ; for, according to his shewing, 

17 Bott)«l*ft GommenlAry on 4^e Booh Jelzvta was first publishtd with the 
text of this book and othe^ commentaries, Mantua^ 1562 ; then Zolkiev, 1745 ; 
and in Grodno, ]806, 1820. 

18 The rmrt» nrtstt which is a Commentary on the irf>«n naiwa W8« published 
together with it in Ferrara, 1558. 

19 The Commentary nion nii2 was first published at Constantinople, 1514; 
then in Venice, 1523, 1546, 1566 ; and in Cracow 1595. Pellican has translated 
this Conmientaiy into Latin, and the MS. of this yerdion is in the Zaxich 
Library. 
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he found that^ there is more Christianity in the Eabhalah 

than Judaism ; he discovered in it proof for the doctrine of 

the Trinity, the Incarnation, the divinity of Christ, original 

sin, the expiation thereof by Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, 

the fall of the angels, the order of the angels, purgatory and 

hell-fire ; in fact the same Gospel which we find in St. Paul, 

JOionysius, St. Jerome and St. Augustine. As the result of 

his Kabbalistic studies Mirandola published, in 1486, when 

only twenty-four years of age, nine hundred Theses, which 

were placarded in Rome, and which he undertook to defend in 

the presence of all European scholars, whom he invited to 

the eternal city, promising to defray their travelling expenses. 

Among these Theses was the following, " No science yields 

greater proof of the divinity of Christ than magic and the 

J^abbalah:^^ Pope Sixtus IV (1471-1484) was so delighted 

I with it that he greatly exerted himself to have Kabbalistic 

' writings translated into Latin for the use of divinity students.^* 

Mirandola accordingly translated the following three works : 

1, Menahem di Recanti's Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
erroneously called R, Levi de Recineto (Wolf, ibid, p. 10) ; 

2, Eliezer of Worms' tt^SJin /IDDH de Scientia animae ; and 

3, Shem Tob Falaquera s m^yOH -)3D 

1455-1522. Not only did Mirandola make the Kabbalah 

known to the Christians in Italy, but he was the means of 

^ introducing it into Germany through John Reuchlin, the 

20 Vidi in illis (testis est Deus) religionem non tarn Mosaicam quam 
Ohristianam ; ibi Trinitatis mysterium ; ibi verbi Incarnatio, ibi Messiae divinl- 
tates ; ibi de pecato originali, de illius per Christum expiatione, de caelesd Hieru- 
flalem, de casu dsemonum, de ordinibus Angelorum, de Purgatoriis, de Inferomm 
poenis; Eadem legi, quae apud Paulum et Dionysium, apud Hieronymum et 
Augustinum quotidie legimus. Comp. Index a Jacobo GaffareUoy published by 
Wolf, Bihliotheca Hebrcieaj vol. i, p. 9 at the end of the volume. 

31 Nulla est scientia, quae nos magis cerdficet de divinitate Christi, quam 
magia et Cabbala, vide Apologiaf p. 42, opp. vol. 1. Basil, 1601. 

22. Hie libri ( Cabbalistorum ) Sixtus IV, Pontifex maximus, qui hunc, sub 
quo vivimus feliciter, Innocentium VIII, proxime antecessit, maxima cura 
studioque curavit, ut in publicam fidei nostrae utilitaxera, Latinis Uteris man- 
darentur, jamque cum ille decessit, tres ex illis pervenerant ad Latinos. Fide 
GafEarelli in Wolf, Bihliotheca Hebraeay appendix to vol. i, p. 9. 
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father of the German Eeformation. This eminent scholar, — 
who is also called by the Greek name Capnion {Kairvlov), or 
Capnio, which is a translation of his German name Eeuchlin, 
i,e, smoke, in accordance with the fashion of the time ; just 
as Gerard, signifying amiable, assumed the name of Desi- 
DERius Erasmus, and Schwartzerth, denoting black earth, 
took the name of Melanchthon, — was bom at Phorzheim 
December 28, 1455. At the age of seventeen he was called 
to the court of Baden, and received among the court singers 
in consequence of his beautiful voice. His brilliant attain- 
ments soon attracted notice, and he was sent (1473) with the 
young Margrave Frederick, eldest son of Charles II, after- 
wards bishop of Utrecht, to the celebrated high school of 
Paris. Here he acquired, from Hermonymus of Sparta and 
other fugitive Greek literati, who went to Paris after the 
taking of Constantinople (1453), that remarkable knowledge of 
Greek which enabled him so largely to amass the Attic lore and 
rendered him so famous through Europe. He went to Basle 
in 1474, delivered lectures on the Latin language and the 
classics, and had among his hearers nobles of high rank both 
from France and Germany. He went to Tubingen in 1481, 
where his fame secured for him the friendship of Eberhard 
the Bearded, who made him his private secretary and privy 
councillor, and as such this prince took Eeuchlin with him 
to Eome in 1482, where he made that splendid Latin oration 
before the Pope and the cardinals, which elicited from his 
Holiness the declaration that Eeuchlin deserved to be placed 
among the best orators of France and Italy. From Eome 
Eberhard took him to Florence, and it was here that Eeuchlin 
became acquainted with the celebrated Mirandola and with 
the Kabbalah. But as he was appointed licentiate and 
assessor of the supreme court in Stuttgard, the new residence 
of Eberhard, on his return in 1484, and as the order of Domini- 
cans elected him as their proctor in the whole of Germany, 

DD 
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Beuchli? had not tiqie to enter at once upon the atudy of He- 
hre^y and Aramaic, which are the key to the Eabhalah, and he 
had reluctantly to wait till 1 492, when he accompanied Eberhard 
to the imperial court at Ling. Here he became acquainted 
with R. Jacob b. Jechiel Loanz, a learned Hebrew, and court 
physician of Frederick III, from whom he learned Hebrew.^ 
Whereupon Reuchlin at once betook himself to the study of 
the Kabbalah, and within two years of bis beginning to learn 
the language in which it is written, his first Kabbalistio 
treatise, entitled Z)tf Verbo Mirifico {'Bo&le, 1494), appeared. 
This treati;ge is of the greatest rarity, . and the following 
analysis of it is given by Franck. It is in the form of £k 
dialogue between an Epicurean philosopher- named Sidonius, 
a Jew named Baruch, and the author, who is. introduced by- 
his Greek name Oapnio, and consists of three books, accord- 
ing to the number of speakers. 

Book I, the exponent of which is Baruch the Jewish 
Kabbalist, is occupied with a refutation of the Epicurean 
doctrines, and simply, reproduces the arguments generally 
urged against this system, for wiiich reason we omit any 
further description of it. 

Book II endeavours to shew that all wisdom and true 

philosophy are derived from the Hebrews, that Plato, Pytha- 

\ goras and Zoroaster borrowed their ideas from the Bible, and 

Itjiat traces of the Hebrew language are to be found in the 

lliturgies and sacred books of all nations. Then, follows an 

explanation of the four divine names, which are shown to have 

been tran^planted into the systems of Greek philosophy. 

The first and most distinguished, of them H^H^ "Itt^K miR 

ego sufn qui sum (Exod. iii, 12), is translated in the. Platonic 

philpsppby by TO ovvnoc wy. The second divine name, which 

we translate by ^"^^ He, «.^., the sign of unchangeableness and 

38 " Is (Jekiel Loanz) me, supra quam dici queat, fideUter literos Hebraicos 
primus edpcuit." Copip, -Bi(cKw, j^eftr. p, 3, 
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(tf the ^eternal idea of the Deity, is also to t« found Among 
the Greek pbiloBophere in the term ravrov^ which is opposed 
to ^arepop. The third name of God used in Holy Writ is 1£^ 
Fire. In this form God appeared in the hurning hush when 
he first manifested himself to Moses. The prophets describe 
him as a baming fire, and John titie Baptist depicts him 8s 
such when he says, '* I baptize yon with water, but he who 
Cometh after me shall baptize you with fire." {Matt, iii, 11.) 
The fire of the Hebrew prophets is the same as the ether 
(at ^p) mentioned in the hymns of Orpheus. But these three 
names «re in reality t^nly one, showing to us the diTine nature 
in three different aspects. Thus God calls himself tie Being , 
because every existence emanates from him ; he calls himself 
Fire, because it is he who illuminates and aamnates all things 
and he is always He, because he always remains like himself 
amidst the infinite variety of his works. Now just as there 
are names which express the nature of the Deity, so there are 
names which refer to his attributes, and these are the ten 
Sephiroth, If we look away from every attribute and every 
definite point of view in which the divine subsistence may be 
contemplated, if we endeavour to depict the absolute Being 
as concentrating himself within himself, and not affording us 
any explicable relation to our intellect, he is than described 
by a name which it is forbidden to pronounce, by the thrice 
holy Tetragrammaton, the name Jehovah (IHn^) the Shem 
Ha-Mephomsh {^"rfSOn D^). 

There is no doubt that the tetrad {rerpaKr<Hi) of Pythagoras 
is an imitation of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, and that the 
worship of the decade has simply been invented in honour of 
the ten Bephiroth. The four letters composing this name 
represent the four fundamental constituents of the body (i>., 
heat, cold, dryness and humidity), the four geometrical prin- 
cipal points {i,e,, the point, the line, flat and body), the four 
notes of the musical scale, the four rivers in tlie earthly 
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paradise^ the four symbolical figares in the yision of Ezekiel^ 
&€., &c., &c. Moreover if we look at these four letters 
separately we shall find that each of them has equally a recon- 
dite meaning. The first letter \ which also stands for the 
number ten, and which by its form reminds us of the mathe- 
matical point,. teaches us that God is the beginning and end of 
all things. The number^r^, expressed by il the second letter, 
shows us the union of God with nature — of God inasmuch as 
he is depicted by the number three, ».^., the Trinity ; and of 
visible nature, inasmuch as it is represented by Plato and 
Pythagoras under the dual. The number siXy expressed by \ 
the third letter, which is likewise revered in the Pythagorean 
school, is formed by the combination of one, two, and three, 
the symbol of all perfection. Moreover the number six is 
the symbol of the cube, the bodies (solida), or the world. 
Hence it is evident that the world has in it the imprint of 
divine perfection. The fourth and last letter of this divine 
name (n) is like the second, represents the number^v^, and 
here symbolizes the human and rational soul, which is the 
medium between heaven and earth, just as five is the centre 
of the decade, the symbolic expression of the totality of 
things. 

Book III, the exponent of which is Capnio, endeavours to 
shew that the most essential doctrines of Christieqiity are to 
be found by the same method. Let a few instances of this 
method suffice. Thus the doctrine of the Trinity is to be 
found in the first verse of Genesis. If the Hebrew word K12 
which is translated created, be examined, and if each of the 
three letters composing this word be taken as the initial of 
a separate word, we obtain the expressions 2>^ nil P Son, 
Spirit, Father, Upon the same principle we find the two 
persons of the Trinity in the words, " the stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of the corner" 
(Ps, cxviii, 22), inasmuch as the three letters composing the 
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word PK stone, are to be divided into p DK Father, Son. 
Orpheu8, in his hymn on the night, described the Trinity of 
the New Testament in the words, vvf, ohpavog, al^rip, for night 
which begets everything can only designate the Father; 
heaven, that olyphus which in its boundlessness embraces all 
things, and which proceeded from the night, signifies the Son ; 
whilst ether, which the ancient poet also designates^Vry breath, 
is the Holt/ Ghost. The name Jesus in Hebrew n"V'ttr"n"^ 
the ireyraypdfifiaTov yields the name TtW Jelwvah ; and the 
^ which in the language of the Kabbalah is the symbol of 
fire or light, which St. Jerome, in his mystical exposition 
of the alphabet, has made the sign of the Adyoc. This mys- 
terious name therefore contains a whole revelation, inasmuch 
as it shows us that Jesus is God himself, the Light or the 
Logos. Even the cross, which is the symbol of Christianity, 
is plainly indicated in the Old Testament, by the tree of life 
which God planted in the midst of the garden ; by the pray- 
ing attitude of Moses, when he raised his hands towards 
heaven in his intercession for Israel during the combat with 
Amalek ; and by the tree which converted the bitter waters 
into sweet in the wilderness of Marah.^* 

The Treatise de Verio Mirifico is, however, only an intro- 
duction to another work on the same subject which Reuchlin 
published twenty-two years later, entitled De Arte Cabalistica. 
Hagenau, 1516. This Treatise, like the first, is in the form of 
a dialogue between a Mohammedan named Marrianus, a 
Pythagorean Philosopher named Philolaus, and a Jewish 
doctor named Simon. The dialogue is held in Frankfort, 
where the Jew resides, to whom the Mohammedan and 
Pythagorean resort to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah. The whole is a more matured exposition and 
elaboration of the ideas hinted at in his first work. 

24 Comp. Franck, Die Kabbalah oder die Religiom Philosophie der Hebraer 
ubertetzt von Jellinek. Leipzig, 1844, p. 8, &c. 
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The JKalnbeiAh, BLMordrng ^o BeiuihUo, i^ a syiiolbiriical 
raceptioQ of Divioe revelation ; and fl. diatinetion is to be 
made between CabaUciy to whom belongs heavenly inspira- 
tion^ their disciples Cabalaai, and their ijBita.tor8 Cabalistae. 
The design of the Kabbalah is to propound the relatiosB of 
the absolute Creator to the creature. Ood is the Creator of 
all beii^ge whiob emanated from liim, and he implanted 
afpiratitnis in them to attain actual commimion with him. 
In order that feeble txtnii might attain Uiis eommn^ioB, God 
revealed himself to mankifid dn various ways, bujt especially 
to Moses. Tbijs Divine revelalion to Moses oontains &r 
more thaxi appears on the surface of the Pentateuch. There 
is a recondite wisdom concealed in it which disdnguish^s 
it from other codes of morals and precepts. There are in the 
Pen<tateuch many pleonasms and repetitions of the same 
things And word^ and as we cannot charge God wit^ having 
inserted useless and superfluous words in the Holy Scriptures, 
we must believe that something more profound is contained 
in them, to which the Kabbalah gives the key. 

This key c(}nsiats in permutations, commutations, &c., &o. 
But this act of exchanging and arranging letters, and of in- 
terpreting for the edification of the soul the Holy Soriptures, 
which we have received from God as a divine thing not to be 
understood by the multitude, was not communicated by Moses 
to everybody, but to the elect, such as Joshua, and so by 
tradition it came to the seventy interpreters. This gift is 
called Kabbalah, God, out of love to his people, has revealed 
hidden mysteries to some of them, and these have found the 
living spirit in the dead letter; that is to say, the Scriptures 
consist of separate letters, visible signs which stand in a 
eertain relation to the angels as celestial and spiritual emana- 
tions from God ; and by pronouncing them, the latter also 
are affected. To a true Kabbalist, who has an insight into 
the whole connection of the terrestrial with the celestial, these 
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$igns Ihus put together are the meanff of placing him in close 
uaion with spirits, who are therehy bound to fulfil his 
wishes.^ 

The extraordinary influence which Reuchlin's Eabbalistic: 
Treatises exercised upon the greatest thinkers of the time and 
upon the early reformers may be judged of from the un- 
measured terms of praise which they bestowed upon their 
author. The Treatises were regarded as heavenly communi- 
oations, revealing new divine wisdom; Conrad Leontarius^ 
writing to Wimpheling on the subject; says — " I never saw 
anything mora beautifiil or admirable than this work (i.e., De 
Verbo Mirijicojy which easily convinces him who reads iti 
that no philosopher, whether Jew or Christian, is superior to* 
Eeuchlin." Aegidius, general of the Eremites, wrote to the* 
holy Augustine " that Reuchlin had rendered him, as well as' 
the rest of mankind, happy by his works, which had made 
known to all a thing hitherto unheard of." Philip Beroaldus; 
the younger, sent him word " that Pope Leo X had read his 
Pythagorean book greedily, as he did all good books ; after- 
wards the Cardinal de Medici had done so, and he himself 
should soon enjoy it."^® Such was the interest which this- 
newly-revealed Kabbalah created, among Christians, that not* 
only learned men but statesmen and warriors began to study 
the oriental, languages, in order to be able to fathom the? 
mysteries of this theosophy. 
y- 1450-14*98. Whilst the Kabbalah was gaining such high- 
favour amongst Christians both in Italy and Germany, through 
the exertions of Mirandola and Reuohlin, a powerful voice was 
raised among the Jews against the Sohar, the very Bible of 
this theosophy. Elia del Medigo, born at Gandia, then in' 
Venetia, 1450j of a German literary ftimily, professor of 

26 Oomp. The Life and IHmes of John Reuchlin, by Francis Beflham,. 
p. 102, <fec. 

26 Vide Life of John Reuchlin, p, 108. 
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philosophy in the University of Padua, teacher of Pico de 
Mirandola, and a scholar of the highest reputation both 
among his Jewish bretbren and among Christians, impugned 
the authority of the Sohar, In his philosophical Treatise on 
the nature of Judaism as a harmonizer between religion and 
philosophy, entitled An Examination oftlie Law (/nil Jli^n2), 
which he wrote December 29, 1491, he puts into the mouth 
of an antagonist to the Kabbalah the following three argu- 
ments against the genuineness of the Sohar\ 1, Neither the 
Talmud, nor the Gaonim and Babbins knew anything of the 
8ohar or of its doctrines ; 2, The Sohar was published at a 
very late period ; and 3, Many anachronisms occur in it, 
inasmuch as it describes later Amoraic authorities as having 
direct intercourse with the Tanaite B. Simon b. Jochai who 
belongs to an earlier period.^ 

1522-1570. The voice of Elia del Medigo and others, 
however, had no power to check the rapid progress of the 
Kabbalah, which had now found its way from Spain and Italy 
into Palestine and Poland, and penetrated all branches of life 
and literature. Passing over the host of minor advocates and 
teachers, we shall mention the two great masters in Palestine, 
who formed two distinct schools, distinguished by the promi- 
nence which they respectively gave to certain doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. The first of these is Moses Cordovero, also called 
Remak = p'D*1 from the acrostic of his name ll'^J^H^IIp 
jB. Moses Cordovero. He was bom in Cordova, 1522, studied 
the Kabbalah under his learned brother-in-law, Solomon 
Aleavez, and very soon became so distinguished as a Kabbalist 
and author that his fame travelled to Italy, where his works 
were greedily bought. His principal works are : I, An In- 
troduction to the Kabbalah, entitled A Sombre or Sweet 

27 The nm nsTfl was first published in a collection of diverse Treatises, 
in Basle, 1629-31 ; and then in Vienna, 1833, with an elaborate philosophical 
commentary by T. S. Reggio. The arguments against the Sohar are in this 
edition, p. 48. 
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Light (aiW "IW) first published in Venice, 1687, then in 
Cracow, 1647, and in Fiirth, 1701 ; 2, Kabbalistio reflections 
and comments on ninety-nine passages of the Bible, entitled 
The Book of Retirement {X^Ti^ "13D), published in Venice, 
1543 ; and 3, A large Kabbalistic work entitled The Garden 
of Pomegranates {U^y\cr\ 0115), which consists of thirteen 
sections or gates (D^iytC^) subdivided into chapters, and dis- 
cusses the Sephirothy the Divine names, the import and 
significance of the letters, &c., &c. It was first published in 
Cracow, 1691. Excerpts of it have been translated into 
Latin by Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Eabbinica, vol. iv, 
p. 231, &c., and Knorr von Rosenroth, Tractatus de Anima 
ex libro Pardee Rimmonim in his Cabbala Denudata, Sulz- 
bach, 1677.2® 

The peculiar feature of Cordovero is that he is chiefly 
occupied with the scientific speculations of the Kabbalah, 
or the speculative Kabbalah (iT*^Vy TOI^), as it is called in 
the modem terminology of this esoteric doctrine, in contra- 
distinction to the wonder-working Kabbalah (/l^WD rT72p), 
keeping aloof to a great extent from the extravagances which 
we shall soon have to notice. In this respect therefore he 
represents the Kabbalah in its primitive state, as may be seen 
from the following specimen of his lucubrations on the 
nature of the Deity. *' The knowledge of the Creator is 
difierent from that of the creature, since in the case of the 
latter, knowledge and the thing known are distinct, thus 
leading to subjects which are again separate from him. This 
is described by the three expressions — cogitation, the cogitator 
and the cogitated object. Now the Creator is himself know- 
ledge, knowing and the known object. His knowledge does 
not consist in the fact that he directs his thoughts to things 

28 For the other works of Cordovero, both published and unpublished, we 
must refer to Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, vol. i, p. 187, &c. ; and Steinschneider, 
Catalogw IMbr, Hehr, in Bibliotheca Bodleianot col. 1703, &c. 

£E 
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witboat bim, siDee in eomprebending and knowing bimself, 
be comprehends and knows everything which exists. There 
is nothing which is not united with him, and which he does 
not find in his own substance. He is the archetype of all 
things existing, and all things are in him in their purest and 
most perfect form ; so that the perfection of the creatures 
consists in the support whereby they are united to the primary 
source of his existence, and they sink down and fall from 
that perfect and lofty position in proportion to their separation 
from him."^ 

1534-1572. The opposite to this school is the one founded 
by Isaac Luria or Loria, also called Ari = ^"1>^ from the 
initials of his name [)rW '*1 "^tMtt^KH R, Isactc Ashkanazi. 
He was born at Jerusalem 1634, and, having lost his father 
when very young, was taken by his mother to Eahira, where he 
was put by his rich uncle under the tuition of the be^ Jewish 
master. Up to his twenty-second year he was a diligent 
student of the Talmud and the Babbinic lore, and distin- 
guished himself in these departments of learning in a most 
remarkable manner. He then lived in retirement for about 
seven years to give free scope to his thoughts and meditations, 
but be soon found that simple retirement from collegiate 
studies did not satisfy him. He therefore removed to the 
banks of the Nile, where he lived in a sequestered cottage for 
several years, giving himself up entirely to meditations and 
reveries. Here be had constant interviews with the prophet 
Elias, who communicated to him sublime doctrines. Here, 
too, his soul ascended to heaven whenever he was asleep, and 
in the celestial regions held converse with the souls of the 
great teachers of bygone days. When thirty-six years of age 
(1570) the Prophet Elias appeared to him again and told him 
to go to Palestine, where his successor was awaiting him. 
Obedient to the command, he went to Safet, where he gathered 

29 Pardei Bimmomn ss The Garden of PomegnmateSi 60 a. 
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roQbod him teii disciplee, yiaited the sepoliribfaB of ancieoiti teachr 
ers, and thece, hyproetrations and prayers, ohtaiixed firom their 
spirits all maimer of revelations, so mueh so that he was con-* 
vinced he was the Messiah b. Joseph and that he was able to 
perform all sorts of miracles. It was this part of the Kabbajtah, 
i.e., the ascetic and miraculous (n^t^/^D rh2p), which Loria • 
taught. Hia sentiments he delivered orally, as he himself did 
not write anything, except perhaps some marginal notea of a 
critical import in older hooka and MSS. His disciples treasured 
up hia marvellous sayings, whereby they performed miracles 
and converted thousands to the doctrines of this theosophy. 

1543-1620. The real exponent of Lorias Kabbalistio 
system is his oelebrated disciple Chajim Vital, a descendant 
of a Galabrian family, who died in 1 620 at the age of seventy- 
seven. After the demise of his teacher, Cbcyim Vital diU* 
gently collected all the MS. notes of the lectures which Loria e 
disciples had written down, from which, together with hia own 
jottings, he poroduced the gigantic and famous system of the 
Kabbalah, entitled the Tree of Life (D^HH ^). This work, 
over which Vital laboured thirty years, was at first circulated 
in MS. copies, and every one of the Ejabbalistic disciples had 
to pledge himself, under pain of excommunication, not to 
allow a copy to be made for a foreign land ; so that for a time 
all the Codi remained in Palestine. At Last, however, this 
Thesaurus of the Kabbalah, which properly consists of si^ 
works, was published by J. Satanow at Zolkiev, 1772. New 
editions of it appeared in Korez, 1785; Sklow, 1800; Do-« 
browne, 1804; Stilikow, 1818; and Knorr von Rosenroth 
has translated into Latin a portion of that part of the great 
work which treats on the doctrine of the metempsychosiB , 

1558-1560. The circulation of Loria's work which gave 

80 For a description of the component parts of the U'liU ^ *1&D as weU as ftir 
•a aeeou&t ol tbe sqik^ edHtoos of the acTeral parts, pnbH^ed at diffRent timea^ 
t refer to Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, yol. iii, pp. 479-481. 
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an extraordinary impetus to the Kabbalah, and which gave 
rise to the new school and a separate congregation in Palestine, 
was not the only favourable circumstance which had arisen to 
advance and promulgate the esoteric doctrine. The Sohar, 
which since its birth had been circulated in MS., was now for 
the first time printed in Mantua, and thousands of people 
who had hitherto been unable to procure the MS. were thus 
enabled to possess themselves of copies.^^ It is, however, 
evident that with the increased circulation of these two Bibles 
of the Kabbalah, as the Sohar and Loria's Etz Chajim are 
called, there was an increased cry on the part of learned Jews 
against the doctrines propounded in them. Isaac b. Immanuel 
de Lates, the Rabbi of Pesaro, and the great champion for the 
Kabbalah, who prefixed a commendatory epistle to the Sohar ^ 
tells us most distinctly that some Babbins wanted to prevent 
the publication of the Sohar, urging that it ought to be kept 
secret or be burned, because it tends to heretical doctrines.^ 

1671-1648. Of the numerous opponents to the Kabbalah 
which the Sohar and Loria s work called forth, Leo de Modena 
was by far the most daring, the most outspoken and the most 
powerful. This eminent scholar who is known to the Christian 
world by his celebrated Histor y of th e Bites ^ Cmioms^and 
Manners of the Jews^ which was originally written in Italian, 
published in Padua, 1 040, and which has been translated into 
Latin, English, French, Dutch, &c., attacked the Kabbalah in 
two of his works. His first onslaught is on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis in his Treatise entitled Ben David, He 
composed this Treatise in 1635-36, at the request of David 
Finzi, of Egypt, and he demonstrates therein that this doctrine 

81 An analysis of the Sohar ^ as weU as a description of the different editions 
of it, are given in the second part of this Essay, p. 258, &c. 

32 Comp. his Hesp., ed. Vienna, 1860, p. 24, <fec., i«pi i«j« D'aain laa pDD 
•nobnn non© b» niabon rrnw d»do nmrr noD-m lysh; and again, tWrf. p. 26, 
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is of Gentile origin, and was rejected by the great men of the 
Jewish faith in bygone days, refutiDg at the same time the 
philosophico-theological arguments advanced in its favour.^' 
It is, however, his second attack on this esoteric doctrine, in 
his work entitled The Roaring Lion (Dill^ '^"^X), which is so 
damaging to the Kabbalah. In this Treatise — which Leo de 
Modena composed in 1639, at the advanced age of sixty-eight, 
to reclaim Joseph Chamiz, a beloved disciple of his, who was 
an ardent follower of the Kabbalah — he shows that the books 
which propound this esoteric doctrine, and which are palmed 
upon ancient authorities, are pseudonymous ; that the doc- 
trines themselves are mischievous ; and that the followers of 
this system are inflated with proud notions, pretending to 
know the nature of God better than anyone else, and to 
possess the nearest and best way of approaching the Deity.^ 

1623. The celebrated Hebraist, Joseph Solomon del Medigo 
(bom 1591, died 1637), a contemporary of the preceding 
writer, also employed his vast stores of erudition to expose 
this system. Having been asked by R. Serach for his views 
of the Kabbalah, del Medigo, in a masterly letter, written in 
1623, shows up the folly of this esoteric doctrine, and the 
unreasonableness of the exegetical rules, whereby the followers 
of this system pretend to deduce it from the Bible.^* 

1 635. We have seen that the information about the Kab-\ 
balah, which Mirandola and Reuchlin imparted to Christians, 
was chiefly derived from the writings of Recanti and Gikatilla. . 
Now that the Bohar had been published, Joseph de Voisin 

33 This Treatise is published in the coUection entitled D*3pl D3?T0 by Eliezar 
Ashkanazi, Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 1854. 

84 The cm: nM was published by Dr. Julius Fiirst, Leipzig, 1840. Leo de 
Modena's relation to the Kabbalah, the Talmud and Christianity is shown in an 
elaborate Introduction by Geiger in the n32J1 \ya 1DMO Berlin, 1856. See also the 
article Leo oe Modena, in Alexander's edition of Kitto's CycUyp<Bdia of Biblical 
Literature t vol. ii, p. 811. 

35 This Epistie, together with a German translation and learned notes, has 
been published by Geiger in his collection of sundry treatises, entitied Melo 
Cliofnajim. Berlin, 1840. 
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determined to be the first to make some portions of it accessible 
to those Christian readers who did not understand the Aramaic 
in which this Thesaurus is written. Accordingly he translated 
some extracts of the Sohar which treat of the nature of the 
human soul.^ 

1652-1654. Just at the very time when some of the most 
distinguished Jews exposed the pretensions of the Kabbalah, 
and denounced the fanciful and uujustifiable rules of inter- 
pretation whereby its advocates tried to evolve it from the 
letters of the revealed law, the celebrated A thanasius Kirc her, 
\ in a most learned and elaborate treatise oti^ this subject, 
maintained that the Kabbalah was introduced into Egypt by 
no less a person than the patriarch Abraham ; and that from 
Egypt it gradually issued all over the Eadt, and intermixed 
with all religions and systems of philosophy. What is still 
more extraordinary is that this learned Jesuit, in thus exalting 
the Kabbalah, lays the greatest stress on that part of it which 
developed itself afterwards, viz., the combinations, transposi- 
! tions and permutations of the letters, and does not discriminate 
) between it and the speculations about the En Soph, the 
\ Sephiroth, &c., which were the original characteristics of 
this theosophy.^^ The amount of Eastern lore, however, 
which Kircher has amassed in his work will always remain 
a noble monument to the extensive learning of this Jesuit. 

1645-1676. The wonder-working or practical branch of 
the Kabbalah {ly^WO H/Zlp), as it is called, so elaborately 
propounded and defended by Kircher, which consists in the 
transpositions of the letters of the sundry divine names, &c., 
and which as we have seen constituted no part of the original 
Kabbalah, had now largely laid hold on the minds and fancies 

36 Comp. Disputatio Cabalistica R. Israel filii Mosis de animft, (fee, adjeetis 
eommentariis ex Zohar, Paris, 1635. 

37 Kircher's Treatise on the Kabbalah is contained in his stnpendoaa worlc, 
entitled (Edipus ^gyptiacus, vol. ii, pp. 209-360. Rome, 163&. 
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of both Jews and ChristiaDs, and was producing among the 
format the most mournful and calamitous efifects. The famous 
Kabbalist, Sabbatai Zevi, who was born in Bmyma, July, 
1641, was the chief actor in this tragedy. When a child he 
was sent to a Babbinic school, and instructed in the Law, the 
Mishna, the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the whole cycle of 
Babbinic lore. So great were his intellectual powers, and so 
vast the knowledge he acquired, that when fifteen he betook 
himself to the study of the Kabbalah, rapidly mastered its 
mysteries, became peerless in his knowledge of " those things 
which were revealed and those things which were hidden ;" 
and at the age of eighteen obtained the honourable appellation 
sape (DDPT), and delivered public lectures, expounding the 
divine law and the esoteric doctrine before crowded audiences. 
At the age of twenty-four he gave himself out as the Messiah, > 
the Son of David, and the Bedeemer of Israel, pronouncing 
publicly the Tetragrammaton, which was only allowed to the 
high priests during the existence of the second Temple. 
Though the Jewish sages of Smyrna excommunicated him for 
it, he travelled to Salonica, Athens, Morea and Jerusalem, 
teaching the Kabbalah, proclaiming himself as the Messiah, 
anointing prophets and converting thousands upon thousands. 
So numerous were the believers in him, that in many places 
trade was entirely stopped ; the Jews wound up their affairs, 
disposed of their chattels and made themselves ready to be 
redeemed from their captivity and led by Sabbatai Zevi back 
to Jerusalem. The consuls of Europe were ordered to 
enquire into this extraordinary movement, and the governors 
of the Esst reported to the Sultan the cessation of commerce. 
Sabbatai Zevi was then arrested by order of the Sultan, 
Mohammed IV, and taken before him at Adrianople. The 
Sultan spake to him as follows — "I am going to test thy 
Messiahship. Three poisoned arrows shall be shot into thee, 
and if they do not kill thee, I too will believe that thou art the 
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Messiah." He saved himself by embracing Islamism in the 
presence of the Saltan, who gave him the name Effendi, and 
appointed him Kapidyi Bashi, Thus ended the career of 
the Kabbalist Sabbatai Zevi, after having ruined thousands 
upon thousands of Jewish families. ^ 

1 677- 1 684. Whether the learned Knorr Baron von Rosen- 
roth knew of the extravagances of Sabbatai Zevi or not is 
difiScult to say. At all events this accomplished Christian 
scholar believed that Simon b. Jochai was the author of the 
Sohar, that he wrote it under divine inspiration, and that it 
is most essential to the elucidation of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. With this conviction he determined to master the 
difficulties connected with the Kabbalistic writings, in order to 
render the principal works of this esoteric doctrine accessible 
to his Christian brethren. For, although Lully, Mirandola, 
Beuchlin and Kircher had already done much to acquaint the 
Christian world with the secrets of the Kabbalah, none of these 
scholars had given translations of any portions of the Sohar, 

Knorr Baron von Rosenroth, therefore put himself under 
the tuition of R. Meier Stern, a learned Jew, and with his 
assistance was enabled to publish the celebrated work entitled 
the Unveiled Kabbalah (Kabbala Denudata), in two large 
volumes, the first of which was printed at Sulzbach, 1677-78, 
and the second at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1 684, giving a Latin 
translation of the Introduction to and the following portion 
of the Sohar— \he Book of Mysteries (Kni^^^^l nS)D) ; the 
Great Assembly (>*n") KITK) ; the Small Assembly (K")1K 
KIOIT) ; Joseph Gikatilla s Gate of Liyht (mW ISf^) ; the 
Doctrine of Metempsychosis {Uw^J?^^]), and the Tree of Life 
(D^^n Y^)» of Chajim Vital ; the Garden of Pomegranates 
(D^JIDH 01*13), of Moses Cordovero ; the House of the Lord 
(DM^K JIU), and the Gate of Heaven {U'lyDT] ^^), of 

38 Comp. Jost, Oeschichte des Judenthums und seiner 8ecten, vol. iii, p. 153, &c. 
Leipzig, lb69. 
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AfcftliRm Herera; the Faff^y of the King H^DH pDj?). of 
Napbtali b. Jacob; the Vision of the Priest (fnD H^nD), 
of Issachar Beer b. Naphtali Cohen, &e., &c., with elaborate 
annotations, glossaries and indices. The only drawback to 
ibis gigantic work is that it is without any system, and that 
it mixes np in one all the earlier developments of the Kab- 
balah with the later productions. Still the criticism passed 
npon it by Fuddeas» that it is a " confused and obscure work, 
in which the necessary and the unnecessary, the useful and 
the useless are mixed up and thrown together as it were into 
one chaos,"®* is rather too severe ; and it must be remembered 
that if the Kabbala Denudata does not exhibit a regular 
system of this esoterio doctrine, it furnishes much material 
for it. Baron von Rosenroth has also collected all the 
passages of the New Testament which contain similar doc- 
trines to those propounded by the Kabbalah. 

1 758-1763. Amongst the Jews, however, the pretensions 
and consequences of the Kabbalistic Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai 
Zevi, and his followers, produced a new era in the criticism of 
the 8ohar, Even such a scholar and thorough Kabbalist 
as Jacob b. Zevi of Emden, or Jabez (yO^^), as he is called 
£rom the acrostic of his name ("Q^t p ^*^^^)> maintains in his 
work, which he wrote in 1758-1763, and which he entitled 
The Wrapper of Books, that with the exception of the 
kernel of the Sohar all the rest is of a late origin.^ He ! 
shows that ( 1 ) The Sohar misquotes passages of Scripture, 
misunderstands the Talmud, and contains some rituals . 
which VTcre ordained by later Rabbinic authorities (Q^DIS)).'' 
(2) Mentions the crusades against the Mohammedans. (3) Uses 

89 Confusam et obscuram opus, in quo necessaria cum non necessariis, utila 
cmn inutilibas, cpafiisa sunt, et in unam velat i^haos eonjecta. Introdftctio in 
Historiam Philosophiae Hebraeorum. HaUe, 1702. Buddeus gives in this 
Introduotion (p> 2'i2, &c.), a detailed description of the Kabbala Denudata. 

40 The O'^ccn nrnmo of Jabez was published at Altona, 1768. A thorough 
oriti%iie of it is given by Graetz, GescfUchte der Juden, yoI. irii, p. 494, d^o. 

FP 
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the philosophical terminology of Tbn Tibbon's Hebrew Trans- 
lation of Maimonides' More Nebuchim, and borrows the 
figure of Jehadah Ha-Levi's Ehosari, that '* Israel is the heart/ 
in the organism of the human race, and therefore feels its! 
sufferings more acutely " {Khosari, u, 36, with Sohar, iii, 
221 b, 161 a) ; and (4) Knows the Portuguese and North 
Spanish expression Esnoga. 

1767. Whilst the Jews were thus shaken in their opinion 
about the antiquity of the SoAar, learned Christians both on 
the Continent and in England maintained that Simon b. 
Jochai was the author of the Bible of the Kabbalah, and 
quoted its sentiments in corroboration of their peculiar views. 
Thus Dr. Gill, the famous Hebraist and commentator, in his 
work on the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, adduces 
passages from the Sohar to shew that the Hebrew vowel 
points were known A.D. 120, at which time he tells us '* lived 
Simon ben Jochai, a disciple of B. Akiba, author of the 
Zoharr^^ 

1830. Allen, in the account of the Kabbalah in his 
Modern Judaism, also premises the antiquity of the Sohar. 
Taking this pseudonym as the primai7 source of the primitive 
Kabbalah, Allen, like all his predecessors, mixes up the 
early mysticism and magic, as well as the later abuse* of the 
Hagadic rules of interpretation, denominated Gematria, 
Not arico n, Ziruph, &c., which the Kabbalists afterwards 
appropriated, with the original doctrines of this theosophy.** 

1843. Even the erudite Professor Franck, in his excellent 
work La Kahbale (Paris, 1843), makes no distinction between 
the Book Jelzira and the Sohar, but regards the esoteric 
doctrines of the latter as a development and continuation of 
the tenets propounded in the former. He moreover main- 

41 Comp. A Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, 
Letters, Voivel-points and Accents. By John Gill, D.D. London, 1707. 

42 Modern Judaism, by John Allen, p. 67.06, 2nd edition. London, 1830. 
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tains that the Sohar consists of ancient and modem frag* 
ments, that the ancient portions are the Book of Mysteriea 
(^rrsny^n «")3D), the Great Assembly ot I dra Eabha (Knn» 
»!")), and the Small Assembly or Idra SiUa (^D^T «nn»), 
and actually proceeds from the school of R. Simon b. Jochai, 
while several of the other parts belong to a subsequent period, 
but not later than the seventh century; that the fatherland of 
the Sohar is Palestine ; that the fundamental principles of 
the Kabbalah, which were commnnicated by R. Simon b. 
Jochai to a small number of his disciples, were at first pro- 
pagated orally ; that they were then from the first to the 
seventh century gradually edited and enlarged through 
additions and commentaries, and that the whole of this com- 
pilation, completed in the seventh century, owing to its many 
attacks on the Asiatic religions, was kept secret till the thir- 
teenth century, when it was brought to Europe. To fortify 
his opinions about the antiquity of the Kabbalah, Franck is; 
obliged to palm the doctrine of the Sephiroth upon passages, 
in the Talmud in a most unnatural manner. As this point, 
however, has been discussed in the second part of this Essay, ' 
{vide supra, p. 281, etc.) there is no necessity for repeating 
the arguments here.*^ Still Franck's valuable contribution to 
the elucidation of the Sohar will always be a welcome aid to 
the student of this difficult book. 

1845. A new era in the study of the Kabbalah was created 
by the researches of M. H. Landauer, who died February 
3rd, 1841, when scarcely thirty-three years of age. This 
learned Rabbi, whose premature death is an irreparable loss 
to literature, in spite of constitutional infirmities, which 
occasioned him permanent sufferings during the short period 
of his earthly career, devoted himself from his youth to the 



43 Franck's La Kabbcde has been translated into German, with notes and 
corrections by the learned and indefatigable Adolpfa Jellinek ; Die Kahhala oder 
die JteligionS'Philosophie der Hebriier, Leipzig, 1844, , 
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study of H«breiv; the MiriiiMk, die Ttlmud, <ixid tbe riofa sfcearas 
of Jewish learning. He lifterwaids visited the uniTersities of 
Munich and Tiihiugen, and in addition to his other researciies 
in the department of Biblical ^ticiem^ detennined to fa/dhom 
tbe depths of tbe Kabbalah. It was this scholar who, after a 
carefdl study of this esoteric doctrine^ for the £rst time dis- 
tiagnished between the ancient mysticism of the GaoQim 
period and the real Kabbalah, and shewed that *' the fi/rmer, 
as contained in the Alphabet of R, Akiba {tlCX^'S '"I"? nVJIlK), 
the Dimensions of the Deity <rTDip ^\V^^), the Heavenly 
Mansions (JITOVl), and even tht Book of Jetzira ("^SD 
n*1^^) and similar documents^ essentially differ from tbe lat^ 
Kabbalah, inasmuch as it knows nothing about tb^ so-called 
Sephiroth and about the speculations respecting tbe nature of 
tike Ddty, and that, according to the proper notions of the 
Kabbalah, its contents ought to be described as Ha^ada and 
not as Kabbalah.**^ As to the Sohar^ Landauer maintains 
that it was written by Abraham b. Samuel Abulafia towards 
the -end of the second half of the thirteenth c^iitury. Land- 
auer's views on the Kabbalah and on tbe authorship of the 
SohaVy as Steinschneider rightly remarks, are all the mora 
weighty and instructive because be originally startjed with 
opinions of an exactly opposite character. (Jewish Litera- 
ture, p. 299.) 

1 849. D. H. Joel, Babbi of Sheversenz, published in iB49 
a very elaborate critique on Franck's Reliyious Philosophy 
of iJie Sohar, wliich is an exceedingly good supplement 
to Franck^s work, though Joel's treatise is of a negative cha- 
racter, and endeavours to demolish Franck's theory without 
propounding another in its stead. Thus much, however, Joel 
positively states, that though the Sohar in its present form 



44 The Litearj RenMins «f Lanihiuer, compris'nf liis Jeseazebet on the 
Sabbslab, lime been poblodiied in tdw LUmtaiurblaH de$ Orieml^ voL ii, 
p. 178, &c. 
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oodid fK>t have been ^written by fi. fiimon b. Joehai. and 
ihougii tbe author of it may not have lived before the thir< 
teenth -centurj, yet its fundamental doctrines to a great extent 
are not the invention of the author, but are derived from 
ancient Jewish sources, either documentary or oral.*** 

1651. After a lapse of seven years Jellinek fulfilled the 
promise which be made in the preface to his German transla- 
tion of Fninck*8 ia Kabbale ou la philosophie relufieuge dea 
H^breux^ by publisiung an Essay on the authorship of tJbe 
Sohar. And in 1651 this industrious scholar published a 
historico-critieal Treatise, in which he proves, almost to 
demonstratian, that Moses b. 8hem Tob de Leon is tiie author 
of the 8ohar*^ Several of his ailments are given in ibB 
eecond part of this Essay (^vide supra, p. 272, &c.), in our 
examination of the age and authorship of the Sokar. 

1852. Whilst busily engaged in his researehes on the 
•aathorship and composition of the SoJiar, Jellinek was at ihe 
same time extending his labours to the history of the Xab- 
baiah generally, the results of which he oommunicaited in two 
parts (T^pzig, 1852), entitled Conirihuiions to the History 
of ihe Kabbalah. The first of these, parts embraces ( 1 ) the 
fitudy and history of the Book Jetzira, (2) diverse topics 
eonnected with the Sokar, and (3) Kabbalistic doctrines and 
writings prior to the Sohar ; whilst tjbe second part (1) con- 
tinues the investigation on the Kabbalifitie dactrines and 
writings prior to ike Sohar, as well sas (2) discusses additional 
points connected .with the Sohar, and (8) gives the original 
text to the history of the Kabbalah.*^ 

1853. Supplementary to the above works, Jellinek pub- 

45 Die Betigians-philoaophie des Sohar^ You D. H. Joel. I^eipzig, 1819, 
p. 72, &c. 

46 Jdmet Ben SchemToh de Legn und aein VerhSiinxu jtrnn Shhar, Van 
ildolph JelKnek. Leipzig, 185L 

47 Beiirhge zur GeschichU der Kabbala, Von Adolph JeUinek, first and second 
parts. Leipzig, IH^. 
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lished, twelve months afterwards, the first part of a Selection 

of Kabbalistic Mt/siicif(m, which comprises the Hebrew texts 

of (I ) T/ie Treatise on the Emanations {Txh^)!^ JIDDD), 

(2) The Book of Institutions (p'JTrr "ISD), by R. Cnnmai 

Gaon, (3) The Rejoinder of R. Abraham b, Samuel Abulafia 

to R. Solomon b. Adereth, and (4) The Treatise entitled 

Kether Shem Tab (IVJ UV ^D2), by R. Abraham of Cologne. 

These Treatises, which are chiefly taken from MSS. at the 

public Libraries in Paris and Hamburg, are preceded by 

learned Introductions discussing the characteristics, the age, 

the authorship and the sources of each document, written by 

the erudite editor.*® May Dr. Jellinek soon fulfil his promise, 

and cDntinue to edit these invaluable contributions to the 

Kabbalah, as well as publish his own work on the import of 

this esoteric doctrine. 

1856. Dr. Eiheridge, in his Manual on Hebrew Literature, 

euliiled Jerusalem and Tiberias, devotes seventy pages to a 

description of the Kabbalah. It might have been expected 

that this industrious writer, who draws upon Jewish sources, 

would give us the result of the researches of the above-named 

Hebraists. But Dr. Etheridge hns done no such thing; — he 

confuses the import of the Book Jetzira, the Maase Bereshith 

(ri^ir;«nn na^yO) and the Maase Merkaba {niiyyo HlRyD), 

with the doctrines of the Kabbalah ; and assigns both to the 

Book Jetzira and to the Sohar an antiquity which is contrary 

to all the results of modern criticism. The following extract 

from his work will suffice to shew the correctness of our 

remarks : — 

" To the authenticity of the Zohar^ as a work of the early Kabba- 
listio school, oVijfcctions have indeed been made, but they are not of 
sufficient gravity to merit an extended investigation. The opinion that 
ascribes it as a pseudo fabrication to Moses de Leon in the thirteenth 
century, has, I imagine, but few believers among the learned in this 
subject in our own day. The references to Shemun ben Yochai and the 
Eabala in the Talmud, and abundant internal evidence found in the 

48 Auswahl KabbcUutischer Mystik, part ] . Leipzig, 1853. 
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book itself, exhibit the stroDgest probability, not that Shemun himself 
was the author of it, but that it is the fruit and result of his personal 
instructions, and of the studies of his immediate disciples.'*^^ 

Now the bold assertion that there are few believers among 
the learned of our own time in the psetido fabrication of the 
Sohar by Moses de Leon in the thirteenth century, when such 
learned men as Zunz,*^ Geiger,^^ Sachs,^^ Jellinek*^ and a 
host of other most distinguished Jewish scholars, regard it 
almost as an established fact ; as well as the statement that 
there are references to the Kabbalah in the Talmud, can 
only be accounted for from the fact that Dr. Etheridge has 
not rightly comprehended the import of the Kabbalah, and 
that he is entirely unacquainted with the modern researches 
in this department of literature. 

1857. The elaborate essay on Jewish literature by the 
learned Stein Schneider, which appeared in Ersch and G rubers 
Encyclopadia, and which has been translated into English, 
contains a most thorough review of this esoteric doctrine. 
It is, however, to be remarked that the pages devoted to this 
subject give not so much an analysis of the subject, as a 
detailed account of its literature ; and, like all the writings 
of this excellent scholar, are replete with most useful infor- 
mation.*' 

185S-1861. A most instructive and thorough analysis of 
the Sohar appeared in a Jewish periodical, entitled Ben 
Chananja, volumes i, ii, iii, and iv.^ This analysis was 

49 Jervsaltm and Tiberiax ; Bora and Cordova^ by J. W. Etheridge, M.A., 
Doctor in Philosophy. London, 1850, p. 3U. 

60 Die Gottesdtenstlichen Vortrdge der Juden. Berlin, 1831, p. 405. 

01 Melo Cliajnaj-m. Berlin, 1840. Introduction, p. xvii. 

b'2 Die Jieiigidse Poesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 1845, p. 327, 

53 Moses Btn Schem Toh de Leon, Leipzig, 185L 

54 Jewish Literature^ from the German of .M. Steinschneider. London, 1857, 
pp. 104-1 .'2; .i49-30'J. 

55 FentHch tiner vmst'dadliclwn Analyse dfs Sohar, von Schnldirektor Ignati 
Stern, in Bsn Cfhonanja, Monatschrijt Jur jUdische T/ieologie, vul. iv. Szegedin, 
1858-1861. 
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mtiie by Ignatz Stem, trho has n\so traOTTateel iota Grennim 
those portions of the Sohar which are called the Book of 
Mj/Mleriefff the Great Assembiy, and the Small Ast^embiif, and 
has written a Tocabulary to the Sohar. The recent death of 
this great student in the Kabbalah is greatly to be lamented. 
With the exception of the analysis of the So/iar, all his 
works are in MS. ; and it is to be hoped that the accomplished 
Leopold Low, chief Rabbi of Szegedin^ and editor of the 
Den C/iana/fja, who was the means of bringing the retiring 
Ignatz Stern into public, will publish his literary remains. 

1859. As the Kabbalah has played so important a part 
in the mental and religious development, and in the history 
of the Jewish pepple, the modern historians of the Jewa, in 
depicting the vicissitudes of the nation, felt it to be an essential 
element of their narrative, to trace the rise and progress of this 
esoteric doctrine. Thus the learned and »niable Dr. Jost 
devotes seventeen pages, in his history of the Jews, to this 
theoBOphy.*® 

1803. No one, however, has prosecuted with more tho- 
roughness, learning and impartiality the doctrines, origin 
and development of this esoteric system than the historian 
Dr. Graetz. He, more than any of his predecessors since 
the publication of Landauer s literary remains, has in a most 
masterly manner carried out the principle laid down by this 
deceased scholar, and has distinguished between mysticisia,and 
th$,Kabbalah. Graetz has not only given a most lucid descrip- 
tion of the doctrines and import of the Kabbalah in its 
original form, but has proved to demonstration, in a very 
elaborate treatise, that Moses de Leon is the author of the 
Sohar, ^'' Whatever may be the shortcomings of this portion 



56 Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, Von Dr. J. M. Jost, Tol. iii, 
p. 60-81. Leipzig, 1859. 

57 Qesclkiehie der Juden, Voxt Dr. H. GxaeU, vol. yii, pp. 73^7 ; 442-44^9 ; 
487-dU7. Leipzig, 1803. 
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of Graetz's history, no one who studies it will fail to learn 
from it the true nature of this esoteric doctrine. 

1863. Leopold Low, the chief Babhi of Szegedin, whose 
name has already been mentioned in connection with Ignatz 
Stem, published a very lengthy review of Graetz's description 
of the Kabbalah. Though the Babbi laboured hard to shake 
Dr. Graetz's position, yet, with the exception perhaps of 
showing that the Kabbalah was not invented in opposition 
to Maimonides system of philosophy, the learned historian's 
results remain unassailed. Moreover, there is a confusion of 
mysticism with the Kabbalah through many parts of Dr. L6w's 
critique.^® 

We are not aware that anything has appeared upon this 
subject since the publication of Graetz's researches on the 
Kabbalah and Low's lengthy critique on these researches. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that we have given a 
complete history of the Literature on this theosophy ; since 
the design of this Essay and the limits of the volume of 
** the Literary and Philosophical Society's Transactions," in 
which it appears, alike preclude such a history. This much, 
however, we may confidently say, that nothing has been 
omitted which essentially bears upon the real progress or 
development of this esoteric doctrine. 

Several works, in which lengthy accounts of the Kabbalah 
are given, have been omitted, because these descriptions do 
not contribute anything very striking in their treatment of 
the Kabbalah, nor have they been the occasion of any re- 
markable incidents among the followers of this system. 

Among the works thus omitted are Buddeus* Introduction 
to the History of Hebrew Philosophy ; *® Basnage's History 
of the Jews^ where a very lengthy account is given of the 

58 Gomp. Ben. Chananja MofuUschriftJvr judische Theologie, vol, Yi^^pp, 725- 
733 ; 741-747 ; 785-791 ; 805-809 ; 821-828 ; 933-942. Szegedin, 1863. 

59 Introductio ad Hist. Philosoph, Ebraeorum. Halle, 1702. 

60 Histoire desJuifs, English translation, pp. 184-256. London, 1708. 
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Kabbalabi wilbdnt any system whaieTer, 6hiefly derived from 
the work of Kiroher ; Wolfs acconnt of the Jewish Kabbalah, 
giyen in his^ elaborate Bibliographical Thesaurus of Hebrew 
Literature, where a very extensive catalogue is given of Kab- 
balistic authors ; •^ and Molitor s Philosophy of History.^ 

Yfo sincerely regret to have omitted noticing Munk's 
description of the Kabbalah.** For, although he does not 
attempt to separate the gnostic from the mystical elements, 
which were afterwards mixed up with the original doctrines of 
this esoteric system, yet no one can peruse the interesting 
portion treating on the Kabbalah and the Sohar without 
deriving from it information not to be found elsewhere. 

61 De Cabbala Judeorum, in his Bibliotheca Hebraea, \ol. ii, pp. 1191-1247. 
Hamburg, 1728. 

02 PhUiophie der OeschichU oder uber die Tradition^ yoI. iii. Miinster, 1839. 
63 MUanges de Philosophie Juwe et Arabe, p. 275, &c. Paris, 1859. 
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Abraham, fhe patriarch ; is asserted to have 
introduced the Kabbalah into Egypt, 182 ; 
to be the author of the Book Jeiiiraf or 
first book of the Kabbalah, 245; the 
incarnation of Loye, the fourth SepMra^ 
220 ; represents the Pillar of Mercy, i6. 

Abraham b. Isaac, of Granada, 801. 

Abulafia, Abraham ben Samubl, Kabbalic 
School of, 292-297 ; account of, 290, 296 ; 
announces himself as the Messiah, 294. 

Abulafia, Todros b. Josbph Ha-Leti, 269, 
291. 

Adam ; state of before the fall, according to 
the Kabbalah, 209-211. 

Adovai, the Divine name answering to the 
tenth Sephira, 190. 

Aged, name of the first Sephira^ 187. 

Aged ot the Aged, the, appellation of the 
En Soph, 187, 194. 

Aged, the Holy, name of the En Sophy 187, 
194. 

Agbippa, Cornelius Hbhbt, 181. 

Aejba, Babbi, his alphabet, 282. 

Alexander, Dr. Lindsay, his edition of 
Kitto*s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 
228 note, 266 note, 317 note. 

Allen, John, his account of the Kabbalah, 
822. 

Angels, orders of the, presiding over the 
different parts of the universe, 207, 208 ; 
inferior to man, 210 ; fallen, their restora- 
tion, 244. 

Anthbopomobphism, how explained, 244. 

Abchettpal Man of the Kabbalah, 19d, 243. 

Arblim, the name among the angels answer- 
ing to the third Sephira, 188. 

AssiATio World, 204 ; its occupants, 208. 

AzARiEL, Babbi, author of the oldest Kab- 
balistic work, analysis of it, 274-278 ; 
acknowledges to have derived its doctrines 
from Neo-Platonism, 280 ; his school and 
chief disciples, 288. 



B 



Balance, the symbolical name for each triad 
of the Sephiroth, 190, 



Babtsmoba, 218 note, 

Babtolocci, 288 note, 265. 

Basis, name of the ninth Sephi/ra, 190. 

Basnage, History of the Jew$, 829. . 

Beauty, the name of the sixth Sephira, 189, 
196, 197, 198; the appellation of the 
Sensuous World as represented by the 
second triad of the Sephiroth, 199. 

Bechja b. Asheb, 278. 

Beer, Peter, Geschichte der religiosen Sec- 
ten der Jttden, 241 note. 

Bene Elohim, the name among the angels 
answering to the ninth Sephira, 190. 

Bebbsheth Rabba is the MidroMh or 
Jewish exposition of Genesis, 186 note ; 
210 note, 212 note. See Olossary, under 
Midrash, 

BOTAREL, MosBs, 302, 308. 

Briatic Woblb, 208. 

BuDDEus, Introductio in Historiam PhUo- 
soph. Hehr. 821 noU, 329. 



Cabsel, 207 note, 

Chajim Vital. See Vital. 

Chajoth, the name among the angelic hosts 
answering to the first Sephira, 188. 

Chajoth. See Jehudah. 

Chashmalim, the name among the angels 
answering to the fourth Sephira, 189. 

Cherubim, the name among the angels 
answering to the tenth Sephira, 190. 

Christianity, relation of the Kabbalah to, 
236-242 ; doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, 
237; coming of the Messiah and his 
Atonement taught in the Kabbalah, 239 ; 
attempt of Reuchlin to apply the Kab- 
balah in proof of Christian dogmas, 308- 
811 ; also by Von Rosenroth, in the Kab- 
bala Denudata, 321. 

Chwolson, Dr., of St. Petersburgh, on the 
Remnants of Ancient Babylonian Litera- 
ture, 256. 

CoBDovA, Moses, his works on the Kabba- 
lah and docrines, 812-314. 

Cosmogony of the Kabbalah, 200, 201. 

Creation, the, according to the Kabbalah, 
200 ; of angels and men, 206^ 
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Obiatioh, thb Book op, analysis of, 246- 
255. See Jbtziba; THB Book. 

Cbowv. I. The name of the first Sephira, 
187.193,19ft, 197. 198. II. The appellation 
of the Intellectual World as represented 
by the first triad of the Sepkiroth, 199. 

Cbusadbs, the, mentioned in the Book 
Sohar, 267. 



Daytd. Knro, the incarnation of Kingdom, 

the tenth Sephira, 220. 
Davidson, Db. Samuel, Sacred Hermeneu- 

tics, 226 fiore; 228 note. 
Dbtotiov, Kabbalistic notion of, 219. 220. 
Dtaobams of the Archetypal Man, 196. 

See also Tablbs. 



El, the Divine name answering to the fourth 
Sephira, 189. 

£l Chai, the Divine name answering to the 
ninth Sephira, 190. 

Eloha, the Divine name answering to the 
fifth Sephira, 189. 

Elohih, the Divine name answering to the 
sixth Sephira, 189. 

Elohim Sabauth, the Divine name answer- 
ing to the eighth Sephira, 1 90. 

Emanations, Treatise on the, 289. 

En Soph, the appellation of the Deity prior 
to his manifestation in the creation of the 
world, 186, 193,.275, 285. 

Enoch. Book of, 282. 

Ethrridgb, Db., maintains the great anti- 
quity of the Kabbalah, 32(i; his errors 
pointed out, 327. 



Faces, human, four types of, 215 

Firmness, name of the seventli Sepkira, 189, 
194,196-198. 

Flubd, Kobebt, 181. 

Foundation, name of the ninth Sephira, 190, 
194, 196-198. 

Fbanok, Prof., maintains that the mysteries 
of the Kabbalah were known to the doctors 
of the Talmud, 281, 284, 285 ; his work 
on the Kabbalah revised, 322, 323. 

Frank, Jacob, the great apostle of the Kab* 
balah, whose example in professing Chris- 
tianity was followed by several thousands 
of his disciples, 241. 

Fbankel, Db., 208 note. 



Oalatinus, De Areanis Cathol. 289 note, 

Obigeb, Db. Abbaham, 317 note. 

Qbmatbia, an exegetical rule, 229, 242, 294. 

Ob BONA, Kabbalio school of, 287-291. 

Gikatilla, R. Joseph b. Abraham, 278, 296. 

Gill, John, D.D., 265, 322. 

God, called by the Kabbalah, En Soph, 186 ; 
his attributes, 185, 186 ; speculations on 
the nature of, 185-187, 243; his relation 
to the Sephiroth, 193, 244 ; his seventy- 
two divine names according to the Kab- 
balah, 233, 234; his divine Unity em- 
bodying a Trinity, 237, 238; his final 
absorption of all souls 244. 

God-Man or Archetypal man, 196. 

Gbabtz, Dr., his Gnosticism, 203 note; 
researches into the doctrines and history 
of the Kabbalah, 328. 

Gbratnbss, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 189, 194. 



Hbavbn. its enjoyments, 224, 225. 
Hells, seven, 208 ; their occupants, 209. 
Hblmont, John Baptist von, 181. 



I Am, the Divine name answering to the first 

Sepkira, 188. 
Ibn Ezra, 230 note. 
Ibn Gebibol, 266. 

Ibn Gaon, Shem Tob b. Abbaham, 278, 291. 
Ibn Latit, or Allatip, Isaac b. Abbaham, 292 
Ibn Sabba, Abbaham, 303. 
Ibn Shem Tob, 302. 
Ibn Wakkab, Abraham, on the philosophy 

of the Kabbalah, 299-301. 
Idba Rabba, i.e., the Great Assembly, a 

section of the Sohar which derives its 

name from the fact that it purports to give 

the addresses of R. Simon to his large 

assembly of disciples, 262. 
Idba Suta, i.e.. Small Assembly, a section of 

the Sohar which derives its name from 

the fact that it purports to be addressed by 

R. Simon to his few surviving pupils, 

194, 195, 263. 
Inscbutablb Height, one of the names of 

the first Sephira, 188. 
Intellioencb, name of the second Sephira, 

188, 193, 195, 197, 198. 
Isaac, the Patbiabch, the incarnation of 

Rigour, the fifth Sephira, 220 ; represents 

the Pillar of Justice, 221. 
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Isaac b. Abraham. See Ibn Latif. 

I8AA0 of Akko, 269, 201, 202. 

Isaac the Blind, Babbi, the reputed origin- 
ator of the Kabbalah, 278; his school 
and chief disciples, 287. 

Isaac Nazib. See Nazib. 

IsHiM, the name among the angels answer- 
ing to the ninth Sephira^ 100. 



Jabez, Jacob bbn Zebi, his Treatise on 
the Kabbalah j 321. 

Jacob, thb Patbiabch, the incarnation of 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira, 220 ; repre- 
sents the Middle Pillar, 221. 

Jacob Emdbn. See Jabez. 

Jacob b. Sheshet, 290. 

Jah, Isa. zxvi, 4, the divine name answering 
to the second Sephira, 188. 

Jbhoyah, the divine name answering to the 
third Sephira, 188. 

Jbhovah Sabaoth, the divine name answer- 
ing to the seventh Sephira, 189. 

Jbhudah Ghajoth, 260, 803. 

Jbhudah Ha-Lbvi, 322; his view of the 
Book Jetzira, 245. 

Jbhudah b. Jaeab, 288. 

Jbllinek, Adolph, his researches into the 
origin of the Kabbalah, 326-6. 

Jebome, St., recognizes the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, 223 note. 

Jetziba, Book, analysis of its contents, 
245-265 ; has nothing in common with 
the real doctrines of the Kabbalah, 266, 
266 ; various editions and translations, 
257 note. 

Jbtziratio Wobld, 204 ; its occupants, 208. 

Joel, Babbi, 324. 

Joseph, the Patbiarch, the incarnation of 
Foundation, the ninth Sephira, 220, 

Josephus, Flavius, 211 note, 223 note, 

Jonathan b. Uzziel, 207, note, 

Jost, Dr., 320 note; his account of the 
Kabbalah, 328. 

Judicial Poweb, one of the names of the 
fifth Sephira, 189, 194. 

Justice, one of the names of the fifth 
Sephira, 189, 196, 197, 198. 

K 

Kabbalah, the, its claims, 181 , 182 ; fieunoas 
men who have espoused its tenets, 181 ; 
definition of the word, 184; theoretical 
and practical, 313, 315; cardinal doc- 
trines, 184-290; view of the Supreme 
Being, 185 ; the creation of the different 
worlds, 200-206 ; of angels and men. 



206-217; the destiny of man and the 
universe, 217-225 ; of the Bible, 225-236 ; 
its relation to Christianity, 236-242 ; its 
date, 278; its origin, according to the 
Kabbalists, 182 ; revealed by God himself 
to the Angels, ib.; by them to chosen men, 
ib. ; handed down by the Patriarchs, and 
embodied covertly by Moses in the first 
four books of the Pentateuch — first com- 
mitted to writing by R Simon ben Jochai, 
183 ; its view of God, or the En Soph, 
his attributes, 185, 186, 243; mode of 
revealing himself, 187, 188; his incom- 
prehensibleness, 192; the Sephiroth some 
of his attributes embodied, 192, 193 ; its 
various schools classified, 287; (i), The 
School of Gerona, 287-291; (ii). The 
School of Segovia, 291, 202; (iii). The 
Quasi-Philosophic School, 292 ; (iv), The 
School of Abulafia, 292-297; (v). The 
School of the Sohar, 297. 

KiMCHi, 230 note. 

Kino, or The Sacbed King, the name of 
the sixth Sephira as representing the 
Sensuous Worid, 199. 

Kingdom. I. One of the names of the tenth 
Sephira, 190. 194, 196. II. The appel- 
lation of the Material World as represented 
by the union of all the Sephiroth, 199. 

Kibcheb, Athanasius, a Christian student 
of the Kabbalah, 818. 



Landaueb, M. H., his writings on the Kab- 
balah, 823, 324. 

Letters of the Alphabet, a recondite sense 
hidden under their very form, 236. 

Leon, Moses de, author of the Sohar, 270, 
273 ; statement of his wife and daughter 
respecting it, ib, 

Levita, Elias, 207 note, 

Litebatube of the Kabbalah, 287-329; 
see Kabbalah. 

LoBiA, Isaac, his doctrines and disciples, 
314, 315. 

Lot and his daughters, story of, how ex- 
plained in the Book Sohar, 260. 

Love, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 189, 197, 198. 

Low, Babbi Leopold, 329. 

LuLLY, Batmond, a Christian Kabbalist, 
181, 297, 298. 

Ltba, Nicolas db, 228 note. 



M 



Maobopbosopon, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, 188. 
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ICaivoiiidbb : his inteipretotion of a mys- 
tioal passage in the Talmud, 280 ; denun- 
ciation of the charms of the mystics, 284. 

Mav: created superior to the angels, 209; 
fall of, ib,; his body compared to the 
Tetragrammaton, 311 ; pre-exislence of 
the soul o^ 211-218 ; every soul has ten 
potencies 212 ; originally androgynous, 
ib, ; the Microcosm, 209. 

Hijr, THB Hbatsitlt, one of the names of 
the first Sephira, 186. 

Maxabseh, long of Israel, ridicules the 
narratiTes of the Praitateuch, 226 fwte, 

Mabbiaoe, a reunion of two parts of the 
same soul, 214. 

Matboit, name of the tenth Sephira as re- 
presenting the Material World, 200. 

Meoigo, Elia del, 311, 812, 

Medioo, Joseph Solomon del, his writings 
on the Kabbalah, 317. 

Mebcy, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 189, 196. 

Mebcy, Pillab or, the three Sephiroth on 
the right of the Kabbalistic Tree, 198. 

Messiah, advent of the, a doctrine of the 
KabbaHsts, 289 ; his sufferings and atone- 
ment, 239, 240 ; two very different dates 
for his advent given in the Sohar, 269. 

Metatbok, The Aeoel, occupies the 
Briatic world, governs the world, 207 ; 
etymology of tibe name, Rabbinic views 
about him, 207, 208 note, 

MiDBABH, ancient Jewish exposition of the 
Bible, see Glossary ; its view of the Deity 
and the creation, 186, 224 note ; of man 
and angels, 210 note ; of the human soul, 
212 note; teaches that worlds were created 
and destroyed prior to the present order 
of things, 201. 

Mildhess, the name of the sixth Sephira, 
189. 

Millenium, the, according to the Kabbalah, 
224^244. 

Mibandola, Pico de, 181 ; became a student 
of the Kabbalah, 803 ; translated some 
Kabbalistic writings, 299, 304. 

MiBBOB, THE Luminous, 217, 218. 

Modena Leo de, his denunciatLons of the 
Kabbalah as fiivouring Christianity, 241, 
316, 317. 

Mohammed IY, his interview with Sabbatai 
Zevi, 819. 320. 

Molitob, Philosophic der Geschichte, 880. 

Mobe, Henbt, 181. 

Moses, was transfigured on Sinai, accord- 
ing to the Kabbalists, 218, 265 ; looked 
into the luminous mirror, 217; studied 
the Kabbalah in Egypt and in the wilder- 



ness, 162 ; ooneealed its mysteries in the 
Pentateuch, 225; is the ineamatiQn of 
Firmness, the seventh Sephira, 220. 

Moses of Cordova, his works on the Kab- 
balah, 182 ; 312-314. 

Moses of Leon. See Leon. 

Monk, S., Melanges de PhUosophie Jidve et 
Arabe, 330. 

Mystical Litbbatube, account of, 282-284. 

Mysticism, Jewish, 281, 282 ; distinguished 
firom the Kabbalah, 284. 



N 



Naohmanides, Moses, 269 ; his conversion 
to the Kabbalah, 288 ; his view of the 
import of the Pentateuch, 289. 

Names of the Sephiroth, Table of, 191 ; 
of the four worids or spheres of being, 
204 ; the three pillars of the Sephiroth in 
the Kabbalistic tree, 221. 

Nasib, Eabbi Isaac, his Treatise on the 
Emanations, 289. 

Neo-Platonism, much of ^e Kabbalah 
derived from, 285-6. 

NoTABicoN, an exegetical rule, 229, 230. 



Ophanim, the name among the angelio hosts 
answering tiie second Sephira, 188. See 
Ophanim, in the Glossary, 

Obigen, propounds the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, 223 note ; his views of the Old 
Testament, similar to those of the Jewish 
Babbins and the Kabbalists, 226, 228 noU, 

Otto, Julius Conbad, 241. 



Palaces, The, or He-Chaloth: a mystical 

work, so called because it treats on the 

heavenly mansions, 283. 
Pebmutation, tables of, for discovering the 

hidden sense of the Bible, 235,252, 253. 
Physiognomy, 215, 216. 
Pillab, The Lett, the three left Sephiroth 

in the Kabbalistic diagram, 198. 
Pillab, The Middle, the four Sephiroth in 

the centre of the diagram, 198. 
Pillab, The Bight, the three Sephiroth on 

the right of the Kabbalistic Tree, 198. 
Pbayeb, 220. 
Pbimobdial Man, an appellation of the 

Sephiric decade, 195. 
Pbimobdial Point, one of the names of the 

first Sej^iira, 187. 
Pboolus, 286, 286. 
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QuEBN, the appellation of the third triad of 
the Sephiroth, 200. 



B 



Rashi, 207 note, 280 note, 
Recanti, Mevahem di, 296, 299. 
Restitution of all things, 224. 
Reucblin, 181 ; his Kabbalistic system and 

works, 242, 304-311. 
Rioci, Paul, 241. 

RiTTANGEL, JOHN STEPHEN, 241. 

Robenboth, Babon Von, his Latin transla- 
tion of part of the Book Sohar^ 261-263 ; 
maintains the antiquity of the Sohar, 265 ; 
analysis of his Kabhala Denudata, 320-1. 



S 



Saadia Gaon, 233 note. 

Sabbatai Zeti, a celebrated Kabbalist, his- 
tory of, 319, 320. 

Sachs, his Beitrdge^ 207 note. 

Satan, origin of, according to the Kabbalah, 
209 ; his world or sphere of action, 205 ; 
his return to God at the advent of the 
Messiah, 224, 244. 

ScBiPTUBE, Holt, a recondite meaning 
hidden under the obvious words and 
letters, 226; fourfold sense, 228, 229; 
hermeneutical rules for interpreting, 229, 
235, 252, 253. 

Segovia, Eabbalic school of, 291, 292. 

SsPHiBA, the first, its seven names, 187-8; 
gave rise to the other nine Sephirotht 188. 

Sephiba, etymology of, 187; existed in the 
Deity from all eternity, ib, 

Sephiboth, the ten, their origin from the 
En Soph, IS*?", 194,243 ; the three Trinities 
of, 189, 190; table of their names, 191 
sexual king and queen of the, 200, 202 
are not creatures, but Emanations, 195 
finite, yet infinite, 195 ; compared to the 
double nature in Christ, 195; diagrams 
of their emanations, 197, 198 ; their 
Trinities, 199 ; their three Potenciesi200 ; 
become incarnate in the saints, 220 ; the 
three pillars of the, 231, 232 ; mystically 
derived from Exodus xiv. 19, 30, 21, ib.; 
contain the seventy-two names of the 
Deity, 234 ; nature and gradation of, ac- 
cording to the commentary of Rabbi 
Azariel, 275-278. 

SsPTUAGiNT, the, renders not in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, but according to 
tradition, 186 note. 



Sbbapuim, the name among the angels 
answering to the fifth Sephira, 189. 

Shechinah, one of the names of the t«fith 
Sephira, 190. 

Shbm Tob. See Ibv Gaon and Ibn Shbm 
Tob. 

Shikahim, the name among the angels 
answering to the sixth Sephira, 189. 

Shiub Koma: a mystical work» treating on 
the dimensions of the body of the Deity, 
283. 

Simon b. Jochai, Rabbi, the pretended 
author of the Book Sohar, 183, 190, 258, 
265 ; 273, 274 ; names of Christian and 
Jewish scholars who have maintained it, 
265 ; the great fountain-head of Kabbalism, 
183 ; exalts himself in the Sohar above 
Moses, 265 ; why chosen as the (pretended) 
author of the book, 273. 

Smooth Point, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, 187. 

Sohab, The Book : attributed to R. Simon 
b. Jochai, 257 ; its speculations about the 
Supreme Being, the origin of the Sephi- 
roth, and their relationship to the Deity, 
190-195, 258, 265, 322 ; analysis of its 
contents, 258-263; arguments against 
Simon b. Jochai being the author, and for 
its being a production of the thirteenth 
century, 264; Moses de Leon its real 
author, 270-275 ; the school of, 297, &c. ; 
the great storehouse of Kabbalism, 298 ; 
was first printed at Mantua, 316 ; various 
editions of, 258 note. 

Soul, the Human, pre-existence of the, a 
doctrine of the Kabbalah, 211 ; held by 
the Essenes and by Philo, 211 note ; 
taught in the Talmud, 212 nottf; reluct- 
ance of to enter into this world, according 
to the Kabbalah, 211 note; according to 
the Mishna, 21^ note; each in its first 
state contains the two sexes united, or is 
androgynous, 212 ; has ten potencies corre- 
sponding to the ten Sephiroth, divided into 
a trinity of triads, 265-270 ; that of the 
righteous superior in dignity to angels, 
213 ; marriage the union of the separated 
soul, 214; free-will of the, 216 : its ulti- 
mate destiny re-union with the Deity, 218, 
244; transmigration of, is restricted to 
three times, 223. 

Splendoub, name of the eighth Sephira, 
190,194,197,198. 

Steinschneideb, 269 note, 273 ; his Essay 
on the Kabbalic systems, 327. 

Stebn, Ignatz, in Ben Chananja, quoted, 
284; his analysis of the Sohar, 327. 
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Tablbs, of the Sephiroih and their various 
names, 191 ; of triads of the Sephiroth, 
197 ; of their sources and emanations, 
198 ; for diseoYering the hidden sense of 
words and letters, 329. 231, 233, 233, 234, 
235 ; for the permutation of letters, 187 ; 
of ttie comhinatlons of Hebrew letters, 
253. 

Tabshishim, Dan. x, 0, the name among 
the angels answering to the seventh 
Sephira, 189. 

Tennbmank, Oe$chichU der Philosophies 
298 note, 

Thbonb, the, appellation of the Briatic 
World, the abode of pure spirits, 203. 

ToDBAS. See Abulafia. 

Travsmioration of souls, taught in the 
Kabbalah, 232, 223; also held by the 
Pharisees, 223 note ; the Fathers, xb. ; and 
by the Karaite Jews, ib. 

Tbbe, thb Kabbalistio, of the Sephiroih, 
197-199. 

Tbinitt, the first, of the Sephiroth, how 
formed, 189 ; the second, ibid ; the third, 
190 ; Kabbalistio definition of, 205 ; doc- 
trine of the, appears to be taught in the 
Kabbalah, 230, 237, 238 ; Beuchlin's 
argument for, 242 ; Abulafia, his modifi- 
cation of the doctrine of, 299-296. 



U 



CJnivebse, the ; a lower emanation of God, 
202, 203. 



Vital, Chajim, 315. 
Voisiv, Joseph db, 317, 318. 

W 

White Head, one of the names of the first 
Sephira, 188. 

Wisdom, name of the second Sephira, 188, 
193,195,197. 

Wolf, Jo. Ghb., Bibliotheca Htbraea, 239 
note; S^lnoie; 329. 

WoBDS, permutation of, rules for, given in 
the Kabbalah, 239, 235 ; ditto, in the 
Book Jetzira, 252. 

WoBDSwoBTH, Ghb., D.D., Gauou of West- 
minster, his view of Scripture narratives, 
226 note, 

WoBLD, creation of the, by the Sephiroih, 
202; the four worlds of the Kabbalah, 
i.e., of Emanations, Creation, Formation 
and Action, 204 ; throne of the Sephiroih, 
204; that of the evil spirits, 205; an 
expansion of the Deity's own substance, 
224. 



ZiBUPH, an exegetical rule, according to 
which the letters of the alphabet are 
variously combined, 293, 297 ; 322. See 
Glossary, under mion 

Zuvz ; his opinion as to the era of the Book 
Jetzira, 256. 
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PASSAGES OF SCBIPTUEE REFEBBED TO. 



PAGE. 

Oenesisi,! 180,211,1242,289 

„ i,2 269 

„ i,4 258 

„ i,27 211,215 

„ i,3l 201 note 

„ iii,21 210 

„ V.24 207 

„ 71,2 261 

„ ^1,4 190 

„ xy,8 287 

„ xviii,2 229,259 

„ xxviii, 17 290 

„ xxxvi, 12 226 note 

„ xxxvi,31 201 

„ xzxvii, 8 230 note 

„ xxxvii, 26-26 280 „ 

„ xxxix, 1 .280 „ 

., xlviii,16 263 

Exodns iii, 4 188 

„ iii, 14 185 

„ xiv, 19 230 

„ xiv,20 231 

„ xiv, 21 283 

„ xviii,21 261 

„ xx,3-4 185 

„ xxi,l 261 

„ xxiii, 17 266 

„ xxiv, 10 126 note 

„ xxiv, 18 218,261 

„ XXX, 20 263 

„ xxxiy, 6 186 

„ xxxiy, 29 266 

Numbers xxii, 2 262 

„ xxiy, 17 .- 262 

Deuteronomy iy, 15 . . . .186, 192, 216, 219 

„ iy,19 237 

iy,36 237 

„ yi,4 r..l85 

yi,43 236 

„ XXX, 12 230 

„ xxx,15 216 

„ xxxii,4-39 320 

Joshua ii, 1 261 



PAGE. 

1 Samuel xxy, 29 223 

2 Samuel xxii, 81 125 

1 Kings viii, 3 and 16 261 

1 Chronicles yiii, 27 289 

Jobxiy, 11 196 

„ xxxyiii, 16 186 

Psalms xiy, 18 186 

„ xyiii, 31 186 

„ xix, 1 187 note 

„ xxy, 10 185 

„ xxxiii, 5 186 

„ xxxiii, 6 207 

„ xxxvii, 5 215 

„ xlvi, 8 272 

„ Ixyiii, 18 ....189 

„ xc, 1 186 note 

„ ciy, 4 190 

„ cxiii, 1-8 221 

„ cxyiii, 22 242. 

„ cxix, 18 227 

„ cxly, 9 186 

„ cly,2 210 

Proyerbs iii, 19 290 

Ecclesiastes i, 9 202, 214 

Song of Solomon iii, 2 188 

Isaiah i, 4 261 

„ yi,3 192,238 

„ xix,l 204 

„ xxi,8 230 

„ xl, 25-26 190 

„ liu,4 240 

„ liii, 5 239,240 

Ezekiel i, 4 189 

„ ii,4 237 

Daniel ix, 24 , . .242 

Habakkuk ii, 1 230 

Malaohi iii, 6 185 

„ iy,2 266 

Ecclesiasticus iii, 21 198 

Wisdom yiii, 20 211 note 

Johnix, 2 » 212 „ 

1 Corinthians yi, 8 210 

Romans xii, 3 and 4 240 
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INDEX III. 

PASSAGES OF THE SOHAR QUOTED AOT) TRANSLATED. 



PAGB. 

Sohar,Yol, i, Ha .....206 

„ 15o 187,188 

„ „ 20 o 208 

» 21a ...., 208 

„ 23a 216,217 

„ „ 45 a 6 22ft 

„ „ 51a 205,206 

„ „ 65 6,66 a 218 

„ 91ft 2U 

„ 96 6 212 

„ 146 a 221 

„ „ 148a 221 

„ ]68a 226 

„ 2456 213,214 

„ Yol. a, 20 a 202 

„ „ 32 a 267,268 

„ 38 a 265,266 

„ 42a 202,211 

„ 42 6,43 a 192-194 

„ „ 43 a 204 

„ „ 43 6 286,237 

„ 706 , 209 

„ 716 216 

„ „ 736 216,216 

» „ 76 a 216 

„ 76 a 210,211,221 

» „ 96 213 

„ „ 99 ....222,223, 2«8, 229 

„ „ 100 6 188 

„ „ 1306 202 



PAGB. 

Sohar, YoL ii, 110 6 221,222 

„ 2126 240 

„ 216a .....219 

„ „ 2186 203 

H 2296.... 210 

„ 265-259. 209 

„ „ 2996 220 

„ YoLiii, 48 a 209 

H 616... 202,214,217 

„ „ 65a.... 237,238 

„ „ 68 a 207 

H 104 214. 215 

„ 1826 265 

„ 1866 , 202 

„ 144a 265 

„ „ 148a 201 

„ „ 144 a 265 

„ 1496 225 

„ 152 a 225-237 

M 2126 268 

H 2l8a 239,240 

„ „ 262 a 238 

„ 2826 199 

„ 2836 186 

„ 2876 264,265 

„ 288a 194,195 

„ „ 290a 188,189 

„ 2926 201 

„ 296a 196 
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M 



TwhS DIM the Heavenly Man. I. One of 
the names of the first Sephira^ 188, 192, 
190. II. An appellation of the entire 
Sephirio decade, 204. 

JOTp DtW the Primordialt the Archetypal man, 
one of the names of the Sephirio decade, 
193. 

M^'W (=*E^pa), a seat, a sitting, an assembly, 
the assembly of B. Simon b. Jachanan's 
disciples, which at its commencement was 
rather numerous, and hence obtained the 
name Ml"> HTIM the Great Assembly, In 
the course of time, however, death re* 
moved many of them, and only left a few, 
to whom B. Simon continued to commu: 
nicate the secrets of the Kabbalah. These 
few surviving disciples, at the close of 
their Babbin's life, are designated vtmi M^TM 
the Small Assembly, Metonymically the 
two expressions «ni knnw and MiDil kmM 
denote the two parts of the Sohar which 
purport to give the Eabbalistic revelations 
communicated by B. Simon to the said 
two assemblies, 262, 263. 

prrw I am (Exod. iii, 14), the divine name 
corresponding to the first Sephira, 188. 

D'3!yiM (plural of ]tr»M), translated wheels in 
the English version (Ezek. i, 20), is taken 
by tl^e Jewish Babbins to denote a distinct 
ovder^ of angels, just as Cherubim and 
Seraphim. Hence the Talmud explains 
Exod. XX, 20, by " thou shalt not make 
the likeness of tliose ministering servants 
who Serve before me in heaven, viz., 
Opbanim, Seraphim, sacred Chajoth and 
iflissive angels." r««3D« moiD jittJ^n Mb 
.mrnp^Enw nraciM paD ciim 'art paoottJn 
rrnon 'Dm^oi tnptr Itosh Ha- Shana, 24 6.) 
Ophan, the prince of this order, is regarded 
by the ancient sages as identical with the 
angel Sandalphon, ptfnaD = owd^ik^OQ 
co-brother or fellow-companion of the angel 
Metatron. (Comp. BasQii on Ezek. i, 20.) 
In the Kabbalah this name of the angelic 
host answers to the second Sephira, 188. 

]V*M the tree, the Eabbalistic form in which 
the ten Sephiraih are representedi 197, 108. 



pM the not-existent, an appellation of the 
Deity in his absolute nature, 186. 

^^D I'M the boundless, an appellation of the 
Deity viewed apart from the creation, 186, 
193. 

^M the Mighty One, the divine name answer- 
ing to the fourth Sephira, 189. 

'rr b» the Mighty lAving One, the divine 
name answering to the ninth Sephira, 
190. 

n^M the Almighty, the divine name answering 
to the fifth Sephira, 189. 

DTibM the Omnipotent, the divine name 
answering to the sixth Sephira, 189. 

niMn^( DTi^ the Omnipotent Sabaoth, the 
divine name answering to the eighth 
Sephira, 190, 

\'UZH faces, the three aspects, viz., the In- 
tellectual, Moral and Material worlds in 
which the En Soph manifested himself, 
196, 197. |»D3M ']nM Macroprosopon, one 
of the names of the first Sephira, 188, 
whilst j»D3M yyi Microprosopon, is the trans- 
cendant Being operating upon the earth , 
and denotes the En Soph as immanent in 
the creation, or as necessarily working in 
the universe, which lies in the essence of 
his creativeness. 

M'TpbDDM (= specvlaria, with prosthetic m), 
mirror, vnm M'^DDM the luminous mirror, 
applied to the extraordinary faculty of 
prophetic knowledge possessed by the 
human soul, which was vouchsafed to 
Moses in an exceptional degree, 217. 

M^na mVi Mnp^DDM the non-luminous mirror, 
applied to the ordinary faculty of know- 
ledge, 217. 

U^nn^ (plural of Vww) which also occurs in 
Isa. xxxiii, • 7, denotes in ancient Jewish 
literature an order of angels, just as 
CJierubim, Seraphim, <fec., are the names of 
other angelic classes. Thus the Talmud 
remarks in^a «mp»npMn'iTnMD'p'iStDiD»'?MiM 
tmprr pM rmatn^ DV^ ao n dm d^^m^ the 
angelic order Arelim and the most dis- 
tinguished of men caught at the sacred 
ark, the angelic order Arelim prevailed, 
and the sacred ark was captured. {Ketha- 
hoth, 104 a.) Hence Bashi, Kixncbi and 
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others explain tr^MTM in Isa. xxziii, 7, by 
angeh. In the Kabbalah this name 
answers to the third Sephira, 188. 
D^VH (Ps. civ, 4) the names of an order of 
angels answering to the ninth SepMra, 
190. 



m^l intelligence, I. Name of the third 
Sephira, 188, 198, 195, 197, 198. II. Ap- 
pellation of the intellectual world as re- 
presented by the first triad of the Sephiroth, 
199. 

D*nSt »3a Sons of Ood (Gen. vi, 2), which is 
taken by the ancient Jews to denote angels, 
is in the Kabbalah a distinctive order of 
celestial beings answering to the eighth 
Sephira, 190. 



rmu strength, judicial power, one of the 
names of the fifth Sephira, 189, 194. 

nVii3 greatness, one of the names of the 
fourth Sephira, 189, 194. 

vrmay is a metathesis of H>iDQ")a = ypdufxa, 
ypafifuia, or ypapfiarEia, in the sense 
of letters representing numbers, and is 
technically used to express an exegetical 
rule, according to which every letter of a 
word is reduced to its numerical value, 
and the word is explained by another 
word of the same value, 229, 242, 298. 294 
note. 



N3pvn (= HKii>v with n prefixed), the image, 
one of the appellations of the world of 
emanations, or Atzilaiic World, so called 
because of its proceeding immediately 
firom the En Soph, 204. 

injustice, one of the names of the fifth 
Sephiraf 169. 

n 

-nn splendour, name of the eighth Sephira, 
190, 104, 196, 197, 198. 



nm (plural of rrn) = ^c3a, which is ren- 
dered in our English version (Ezek. i, 5) 
by livitig beings, is regarded by Jewish 
tradition as denoting celestial beings, a 
genus, or distinct order of angelic beings 
(see D^SDiH in this Glossary) ; and in the 



Kabbalah this name answers to the first 

Sephira, 188. 

nvniM »]iWt interchange of letters, an exe- 
getical rule explained in the article rmon 
of the Glossary. 

nosrr unsdom, name of the second Sephira, 
188, 193, 195,197, 198. 

mnD3 man hidden wisdom, is another name 
for the esoteric doctrine of the Kabbalah ; 
it is so called because its wisdom is 
hidden from those who have not been 
instructed therein, 184. 

|"n grace, an abbreviation of mnD3 noDn 
hidden wisdom, denoting the Kabbalah, 184. 

TDn mercy, lave, one of the names of the 
fourth Sephira, 189, 196, 197, 198. 

bQVTTT plur. D'bDttJPi which the Septuagint and 
Vulgate render by ^Xticrpov, electbok, 
a brilliant metallic substance compounded 
of four parts gold and one part silver, 
( Pans. V. 12, 6 ; Pliny, xxxiii, 4 or 23), 
and the authorised version by amber 
(Ezek. i, 4), is taken by the ancient 
Hebrews to denote a fire-speaking being, 
belonging to an angelic genus, just as 
Cherubim, Seraphim, &c., denote distinct 
classes of angels. Accordingly, the word 
is a compound of tsn = VM fire, and io 
i.q, Vjq speaking. Hence it is related in 
the Talmud rros^on larYn rrrro \r\yra rroyo 
in'^Hi ^ttjpra 'm Msn botjna T^ao rrm naaTo 
" Once upon a time a young man was 
studying the vision of Ezekiel, and was 
dwelling upon the angel Cliashmal, when 
fire proceeded firom Chashmal and con- 
sumed him." {Chagiga, 13 tf.) Some other 
Talmudic doctors, though also taking 
it to denote "fire-speaking angel," regard 
the word as a compound of tsn silent and 
bo speaking, and submit that this angelio 
genus are so called from the fact that at 
times they are quiet and other times they 
talk ; (rmrr ^ai id« *^ wr 'boWT *md ♦md 
tr\ifiao trn» M3n Mn^anoD ^rw^fraa xa» rem 
/rviWT«in"pa«ynpn *do msi* iiaTrro nwja 
Min -pia tmpn ^dd «5n> "iia^-m vwo rwoa 
mbboD " they are quiet when tne behest 
proceeds from the mouth of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, and they talk or sing praises 
when no behest proceeds firom the Holy 
One, blessed be he." {Chagiga, 13 a 6.) 
In the Kabbalah the name of this angelic 
order answers to the fourth Sephira, 189. 



rv Jah, (Isa. XX vi, 4), the divine name 
answering to the second Sephira, 188. 
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mm Jehovah^ the diyine name answeting to 

the third SepMra, 188. 
n^Mas mrr Jehovah Sahaothf the divine name 

answering to the seyenth Sephira^ 189. 
ya* foundaiiont name of the ninth Sephira, 

190, 194, 196, 197, 198. 



trorvid the throne, an appellation of the 
Briatic World, the ahode of the pure 
spirits, 203, 204 ; see also rhrs w&rld. 

nra crown. I. One of the names of the 
first Sepiwra, 187, 198, 195, 197, 198. 
II. Synecdochycally, the intellectual world, 
199. 



tmo (from «m to search into, to examine, 
to- investigate, to explain), which properly 
denotes the exposition of Scripture, is the 
name of the most ancient Jewish exposi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bib! e. In its restricted 
sense it is need to denote the collection of 
expositions on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Migelloth, (viz., the Song of Songs, 
Buth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and 
Esther) called Midrash Eabboth (wrto 
myy), Midrash JRabba (Mil tnTO), 224 
note; or aim]^\j Midrash, 186 note, 201. 
Each of the books composing this collec- 
tion is also quoted by its separate name ; 
ex. gr,, the commentary on Genesis is 
called BereshUh Rabha (Ml-inroira) 186 
note, 201 ; the commentuy on Exodus is 
cited by the name of Shemoth Rahha, 
that on the Leviticus by the name of 
Va-Ikra Babba^ that on Numbers by the 
name of Bamidbar Bdbba, that on Deuter- 
onomy by the name of Debarim Babba, 
and so on. For an account of the different 
Midrashim, their import, design, &c., &c., 
we must refer to Alexander's edition of 
Kitto's Cyclopedia of BiblictU Literature, 
article Midrash. 

^rmTDn (= Latin Metator, with the termi- 
nation p ), captain of the myriads of the 
angeUc hosts, 207, 208. 

Mn^srviDO ^ matron, name of the tenth 
Sephira as representing the Material 
World, 200. 

«3'JO King, or wmp «3bo Sacred King, 
name of the sixth Sephira as representing 
the Sensuous World, 199. 

nilbo Kingdom. I. One of the names of 
the tenth Sephira, 190, 194, 196, 197, 
198. II. Appellation of the Material 



World as represented by the triad of the 
Sephiroth, 199, 200. 

miDD the traditionally transmitted critical 
apparatus of the Old Testament, distin- 
guished from nblp the traditionally received 
esoteric doctrine, 184. 

D'ipD place, like the Greek roiroc in the 
Septuagint, by Philo, the Fathers, &c., 
denotes Ood who comprehends everything, 
and who, as it were, is the place in which 
all things exist aifrbe 6 ht6<r leoXctrat 
r6irog, Philo, de 8omn. i, 575. The Jewish 
view on this, subject is given 186. 

TOyyo Chariot, name of Ezek. i and x, which 
treat on the Divine Throne, resting on 
wheels, and carried by sacred animals. 
Great mysteries are attached by the ancient 
Jews to the whole of this description of 
the Deity and his surroundings, which in 
imitation of n^iSTkni rra^S^ the work of the 
hexahemeron, cosmogony, is also called 
naDTO nWD the Work of the Chariot, 192, 
282. 

vhlpno balance, the symbolical name for the 
two opposite sexes in each triad *of the 
Sephiroth, which are regarded as the two 
scales of a balance united by the beam, 
which is the third Sephira, 190. 



ppniD^a {=notaricon from ndarius, a short- 
hand writer) an exegetical rule, according 
to which every letter of a word is taken as 
the initial of the word, 229, 230. 

ns3 firmness, name of the seventh Sephira, 
180, 194, 196, 197, 198. 

rnDlia>D rmps smooth or indivisible point, one 
of the names of the first Sephira, 187. 

rr3iw>nrmp3 primordial point, one of the 
names of the first Sephira, 187. 



vrwD pillar, the general name of each of 
the three perpendicular lines which are 

* obtained in the arrangements of the ten 
Sephiroth in the EabbaUstic diagrams. 
When particularized, the three Sephiroth 
forming the right of the diagram are de- 
nominated wra* vn^DD the Bight Pillar, 
197, 198 ; the three Sephiroth on the left 
are called vhniavn vnvx) the Left Pillar, 
198; whilst the central four Sephiroth 
are designated Mn^!^SOMn MHOD the Middle 
Pillar. 

^MOD Samuel, the prince of the evU' spirits, 
(D^3TDwn ^3 xOHTi wnH bWDD Debarim Babba 
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Parshat xi), the pfuenes anjfel of Edom, 
i.e,, Rome, the arch enemf of ItraeU He 
is often identified with Satan» the angel of 
death, in ancient Jewish literature. Hence 
the ao-oalled Ghaldee paraphraae of Jona- 
than b. Usziel renders Oen. iii, 6, by 
** And ihi woman iow Samiiel the angel of 
deatht** and the Chaldee paraphrase on 
Job zxviii, 7, translates it " the path to the 
tree of life, which Samdel, whoflUe like a 
Hrd, did noi know, and which the eye of 
Eve did not perceive " (vhr^pM ^a« 
Mv^ rrmpD «Vi mow tti moi bwao rroan 
mm). Hence the kabbalistio notions, 
209; 224. 
TTTGD (plural nrttX?) emanatiane. Its ety- 
mology and meaning are discussed, 187, 
104, 105. 



rfr» w&rkk According to the Kabbalah 
there are four worlds which emanated 
from each other in succession, i. dVw 
n&tH the World of EmanaHonSf con- 
sisting of the ten Sephiroth which pro- 
ceeded direct from ite En Soph, and 
hence the appellation of the Sephiric 
decade, 190, 196, 203, 204. 2. HMnin dVi9 
the World of Creation or th£ Briatic 
World, also called VIWO the Throne, 
which proceeded from the World of Ema* 
nations and is the abode of pure spirits, 
208, 204. 8. m*S^ Dbl» the World of 
Formation, or the Jeiziratic TTorW which 
proceeded from the World of Creation, 
and is the habitation of angels, 204. And 
4, rrtjyn dV»» the World of Action or the 
Asiatic World, which proceeded frt>m the 
World of Formations, and contains the 
spheres, as well as matter, and is the 
residence of the Prince of Darkness and 
his angels, 204, 209. 

taTDlon dVh? the World of Matter, the third 
triad of the ten Sephiroth, 197, 198, 286. 

n'JTDDn dVw the World of Sephiroth, one of 
the appellations of the first World on the' 
Sephiric decade, 195. 

«a->iO D^W the Sensuous or Moral World', 
appellation of the second triad in the ten 
Sephiroth, 196,286. 

byayxQ dViv the Intellectual World, name of 
the first triad of the ten Sephiroth, 196, 286. 

mv^ dVi» the World of ShelU, one of 
the appellations of the fourth world, 
so called because it is the abode of the 
-dregs of the other worlds as well as of 
the evil spirits, 204, 205. 



vrrfStMn Mmtav the middle pillar, name of 
the four central Sephiroth representmg 
mildness in the Kabbalistio diagnm, 198, 
190. 

mm imD9 thepiOar ofJMdgtneni, name <^ 
the three Sephiroth forming the left in the 
Kabbalistic diagram, and representing 
rigour, 197, 198. 

iDm vmas the pillar of love, name of the 
three Sephiroth forming the right in the 
diagram, and representing mercy, 197, 
198. 

D^ ^ the tree of life, name of the form in 
which the Kabbalah depicU HmUool Sephi- 
roth, 197, 198. 

Hp^ro^ the Aged, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, so called because it was the 
the first which emanated from the En 
Soph, 187. 

f^rm vp^np the Aged qf the Aged, an ap. 
pellation of the Deity, so oaUed becanse 
he is the first of all existences, 187. 

Mvmp Mp^ny Holy Aged, another appellation 
of the Deity, 187. 

infi justice, one of the names of the filth 
Sephira, 189, 194, 196, 107, 108. 

]»DiyTD {== irpSoutwov) the faces, or the three 
aspects in which the En Soph manifested 
himself, 107. This is simply a Greek 
expression denoting exactly the same as 
the Aramaic ^^^^ faces. 



r]YY:r combination an exegetical mle, 208, 
217; 322; explained under the article 



7f»p reception, the esoteric doctrine receired 
by oral tradition and through enigmatic 
signs in the Pentateuch, known only to 
the initiated, 184. 



rh90 DT^ inscrutable heig?it, one of the names 

of the first Sephira, 188. 
rm^rr mvt^ white heady one of the names of 

the first Sephira, 188. 

ny^yo Shechinah, one of the names of the 
tenth Sephira, 100. 
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JD«aM3«) Ps. Ixyiii, 16, the name 
die angels answering to the sixth 
J, 189. 

Seraphim, Isaiah "vi, 6, the name 
g the angels answering to the fifth 
ira, 189. 



permutation, an exegetical role, aocord< 

g to which the Hehrew alphabet is bent 

actly in the middle ; one half is then 

laced oyer the other, and the first letter 

the first two letters at the beginning of 

le second line are alternately changed, as 

exhibited in the table, 234, 285, 286. The 



anagrammatio alphabets thus obtained 
are called by the names which the first two 
specimen pairs of letters yield, e.g., Dl^'^M 
Albam, X02^*r\» Athbash, &o. The rule is 
also called nvniM ^Vtt interchange of 
letters^ and mn combinatUm, or more 
fully mTn«n t^"^ combination of letters, 

n'WDn beauty, mildness, I. The name of 
the sixth SepMra, 189, 194, 196, 198. II. 
Appellation of the Sensuous World, as 
represented by the second triad of the 
Sephiroth, 199. 

U*ta*xcnn Tarshishim, Dan. x, 6, the name 
among the angelic hosts answering to the 
seyendi Sephira, 189. 
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